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ARTICLE  I. 

PROFESSOR  PETRIE’S  EXCAVATIONS  AT  HELI¬ 
OPOLIS,  THE  BIBLICAL  ON. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  MELVIN  GROVE  KYLE,  D.D., 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Recently  a  one-time  city  engineer,  a  man  of  affairs  in  the 
business  world,  asked  me,  “  What  does  a  ruined  city  of  Egypt 
look  like  ?  ”  Such  a  question  from  such  a  man  revealed  the 
general  lack  of  information  on  the  subject  among  even  the 
most  intelligent  who  have  not  been  in  Egypt  —  and,  alas,  not 
a  few  who  have  been  there.  No  really  intelligent  conception 
of  the  work  of  exploration  of  a  ruined  Egyptian  city  can  be 
gained  until  there  is  first  some  clear  vision  of  the  appearance 
of  the  city  before  the  spade  of  the  excavator  touches  it.  So, 
what  does  the  ruin  at  On  look  like?  It  is  a  desert,  with  a 
wall  around  it,  and  an  oasis  in  the  middle  of  it. 

t 

"'the  dust  of  AGES.” 

The  desert  here  at  On  is  “  the  dust  of  ages  ”  still  holding 
everything  in  its  grasp.  Descriptions  of  Egypt,  and  pictures 
of  Egypt,  have  much  to  do  with  stone,  —  stone  temples,  stone 
statues,  stone  obelisks,  gigantic  stone  structures  of  many 
kinds,  even  tombs  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  All  this  is  magnificent, 
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but  it  is  not  Egypt.  Egypt  is  not  stone :  Egypt  is  mud.  There 
is  more  of  mud  than  of  all  other  things  combined.  The  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians  honored*  their  gods  in  temples  of  stone,  their 
kings,  who  were  little  gods,  in  statues  of  stone,  and  their 
dead,  who  according  to  their  theology  became  divine,  in  stone 
tombs  and  sarcophagi ;  but  they  themselves,  the  people,  lived 
in  mud.  Cities  were  built  almost  wholly  of  mud.  The  poorer 
suburbs  and  towns  were  of  houses  made  of  corn-stalks  plas¬ 
tered  with  mud ;  the  better  buildings  of  the  city  had  walls 
of  mud  brick.  In  either  case  the  mud  was  only  sun-dried. 
They  were  “  dust  ”  mixed  with  water,  molded,  and  dried  and 
hardened  in  the  sun.  When  the  mud  walls  perished,  they 
returned  again  to  “  dust.”  “  How  long  did  they  last?”  That 
depended  so  much  upon  conditions  that  the  question  cannot 
be  answered.  Egypt  is  for  the  most  part  a  rainless  land ;  yet 
down  north  it  rains  in  torrents,  and  up  south  it  does  some¬ 
times  rain  most  unexpectedly.  Besides  this,  an  unusually 
high  Nile  might  catch  the  foundations  of  many  houses  in  the 
waters  of  the  inundation,  and,  by  melting  away  the  first  few 
lower  courses  of  mud  brick,  ruin  a  large  portion  of  the  city. 
No  great  loss  ensued :  it  had  cost  but  little  to  build  the  houses, 
it  cost  little  to  replace  them.  The  walls  were  beaten  down, 
and  the  place  was  leveled,  and  was  considerably  raised  by  the 
debris  of  the  ruin.  The  new  house  was  built  upon  this  plat¬ 
form.  Thus  cities  have  literally  risen,  in  Egypt,  until  they 
stood  upon  a  mound.  Every  village  and  town  of  modem 
Egypt  is  thus  lifted  up  above  the  plain.  Thus  this  old  city 
of  On  grew,  and  arose,  if  we  may  adapt  Tennyson’s  lines, 
upon  stepping-stones  of  her  dead  self  to  higher  things.  When 
at  last  the  final  ruin  of  the  city  came,  and  the  place  was  aban¬ 
doned,  the  waters  of  the  inundation,  and  the  torrential  rains 
of  the  delta,  and  the  fierce  winds  from  the  desert  soon  wore 
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down  the  walls  of  the  houses  and  distributed  the  debris  until 
the  whole  area  was  but  heaps  of  “  the  dust  of  ages.”  This 
is  On,  about  four  square  miles  of  “  dust.” 

The  wall  of  this  old  city,  strange  to  say,  is  marked  by  yon- 
der  deep  broad  ditch,  seventy  feet  wide  by  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  deep;  though  on  the  western  side  and  on  a  portion  of 
the  eastern  side  there  is  still  a  ridge  which  marks  the  ancient 
wall,  now  buried  by  the  sand  and  soil  drifting  before  the 
desert  winds.  The  ditch  is  another  tragic  monument  —  we 
might  almost  say  a  melodramatic  monument — of  the  frailty 
of  human  greatness.  For  these  colossal  walls  were  also  of 
brick,  made  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
They  thus  are  the  richest  of  the  soil  of  Egypt,  made  largely 
from  the  recent  sediment  brought  down  by  the  inundation. 
The  farmers  of  modern  Egypt,  for  how  many  centuries  no¬ 
body  knows,  have  been  wise  enough  in  their  day  to  perceive 
the  value  of  these  mud  bricks  as  fertilizer  for  their  fields  of 
beans  and  peas  and  clover.  So  they  have  dug  out  these  mud 
bricks,  reducing  them  again  to  “  the  dust  of  ages  ”  in  the 
process,  and  have  spread  them  over  their  fields  and  gardens. 
So  the  wall  of  On  is  now  in  large  part  a  moat  around  the 
heaps  of  ruins. 

Now,  about  the  oasis  in  the  center  of  the  city.  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  more  “  dust  ”  irrigated.  Since  the  houses 
were  built  of  bricks  made  from  the  mud  of  the  surface  of  the 
Nile  Valley,  and  so  contained  the  richest  of  the  soil,  the  only 
reason  that  the  ruin  of  the  city  is  now"  for  the  most  part  des¬ 
ert  is,  that  the  mound  of  many  cities  upon  which  the  last  one 
was  built  is  now  above  the  utmost  reach  of  the  inundation  or 
of  convenient  irrigation.  The  rains  come  only  during  a  short 
season,  and  for  the  most  of  the  year  these  heaps  are  as  dry 
as  the  sand  of  the  Sahara.  But  the  oasis ;  what  then  makes 
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the  oasis?  Ah,  that  is  the  secret  of  the  old  Egyptian  cities  — 
the  entrancing  secret  that  has  brought  to  this  place  Professor 
Petrie,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  archeologists  and  the 
world’s  most  experienced  excavator.  The  oasis  is  a  low 
place  which  is  reached  by  the  waters  of  the  inundation  or  by 
easy  irrigation.  It  is  an  oasis  at  On :  at  Memphis  it  is  a  lake. 
Whether  an  oasis  or  a  lake,  this  low  place  marks  the  site  of 
the  great  temple  of  the  old  city. 

“But  were  not  the  Egyptians  great  engineers?  Why  did 
they  thus  build  their  temples  on  such  low  ground?”  They 
were  great  engineers,  among  the  greatest  the  ancient  world 
produced.  But  there  was  a  greater  engineer,  nature  herself, 
by  the  operation  of  the  power  of  God  through  her  laws,  which 
defeated  them  in  a  way  of  which  they  seem  not  to  have 
dreamed.  The  temples  were  built  upon  the  level  ground,  but 
natural  laws  in  operation  throughout  millenniums  of  time  have 
changed  the  level  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  land.  The  in¬ 
undation  is  a  flood  of  muddy  water.  Muddy  water  leaves  a 
sediment  wherever  it  flows.  The  faster  it  flows,  the  less  is 
the  deposit:  the  slower  it  moves,  the  greater  is  the  amount 
of  sediment  it  leaves  behind.  Thus  the  whole  surface  of  the 
valley  has  arisen  by  this  deposit  of  sediment,  less  rapidly 
where  the  current  of  the  river  runs  in  its  channel,  much  more 
rapid'jy  in  the  still  waters  of  the  overflow,  which  sometimes 
lie  for  weeks  with  no  perceptible  current.  Thus  the  land  has 
arisen  more  rapidly  and  the  bed  of  the  river  more  slowly,  but 
both  have  risen.  In  the  course  of  millenniums  this  change 
in  level  has  amounted  to  eight  or  ten  feet  for  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  still  more  in  places  for  the  surface  of  the 
fields.  But  the  temple,  being  of  stone  and  swept  clean  day  by 
day,  stayed  down  where  it  was  built  and  gained  nothing  by 
the  annual  deposit  from  the  inundation.  That  is  why  it  is 
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now  represented  by  an  oasis  or  a  lake  in  the  center  of  the 
ruins  of  the  city.  This  is  true  in  some  measure  of  all  the 
oldest  temples  which  were  built  in  the  valley  near  the  river. 

But  this  is  not  yet  all  of  the  strange  story.  The  Nile  never 
keeps  within  its  channel.  When  it  is  high  enough  to  run 
over  its  banks  upon  the  land  it  does  so,  but  at  all  times  it 
runs  under  the  banks  through  the  porous  soil.  This  is  called 
its  “infiltration,”  and  it  results  in  the  Nile,  at  any  given  time, 
extending  as  far  beyond  the  channel  on  either  side  as  the 
stage  of  water  at  the  moment  will  admit.  The  higher  the 
level  of  the  water,  the  farther  the  infiltration  reaches,  but 
always  at  the  same  level  as  the  water  in  the  river.  So,  as  the 
channel  of  the  river,  century  by  century,  lifted  the  river  itself 
higher  and  higher,  the  level  of  the  water  of  infiltration  kept 
pace  until,  at  last,  it  was  above  the  floor  of  the  temple  even 
at  the  season  of  the  lowest  Nile.  Then  gods  and  goddesses, 
priests  and  ceremonial,  were  driven  out,  and  the  temple  was 
abandoned.  Nature  religion  was  thus  driven  out  by  nature’s 
God. 

So  our  old  temple  at  On  is  to-day  under  the  green  fields 
of  the  Khedive’s  tenants. 


•  "  SQUATTERS.” 

With  the  exception  of  those  green  fields  which  cover  the 
temple,  the  whole  area  of  the  ancient  city  continues  to  this 
day  as  barren  as  the  desert.  But,  like  the  desert,  it  is  not 
entirely  forsaken.  There  are  some  squatters  upon  it.  A 
village  has  occupied  one  small  quarter,  in  order  to  be  above 
the  inundation  ^ind  to  save  cultivable  land.  Back  of  this  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  “  dust  ”  is  another,  a  corn-stalk  village,  of  the 
Bedouin,  and  between  that  and  the  west  wall  are  the  camps 
of  some  roving  bands  of  these  Ishmaelites  of  the  desert.  And 
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yonder,  beyond  the  government  canal  near  the  west  wall,  are 
still  other  squatters,  who  have  built  for  themselves  a  low, 
rambling,  one-story  house  of  mud  brick.  They  have  taken 
the  trouble  also  to  dig  ditches  in  front,  to  inclose  a  small  yard 
(not  a  lawn!),  and  within  that  a  still  smaller  private  inclos¬ 
ure  is  made  by  a  mud-brick  wall.  That  is  Professor  Petrie’s 
camp.  Not  much  of  the  money  of  the  Excavation  Fund  is 
spent  in  providing  accommodations  for  the  archaeologists. 
Indeed  “  efficiency,”  about  which  we  hear  so  much  in  these 
days,  and  economy  are  practised  to  the  utmost.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  is  as  good  a  business  man  as  excavator.  So  a  small 
mud  house  is  erected,  consisting  of  a  series  of  little  rooms, 

“  state-rooms  ”  they  would  be  called  on  shipboard,  judged 
by  their  size  only.  They  are  sufficient  in  number  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  archaeologist  and  his  helpers,  allowing  one 
“  state-room  ”  to  each,  one  for  a  dining-room  and  general 
reception-room,  and  still  another  for  the  cook  with  his  pots 
and  pans.  The  brick  for  the  house  were  made  and  dried  on 
the  spot.  A  large  brick-yard  is  only  a  half  mile  distant,  but 
it  is  cheaper  to  make  the  brick  on  the  ground  than  to  trans¬ 
port  them.  So  they  are  made  on  the  ground. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  most  of  the  season  of  1912  at 
Heliopolis  with  Professor  Petrie.  On  the  2Gth  of  February, 
a  cold,  dismal,  wunter  day  with  a  chilly  west  wind,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  set  out  from  the  camp  to  survey  the  site  of  the  great 
work  upon  which  he  w^as  about  to  enter.  “  Survey  ”  means, 
first  of  all,  at  an  archmologist’s  camp,  very  literally  to  “look 
over.”  Much  may  be  seen  concerning  a  ruined  city  by  simply 
walking  about  wuth  one’s  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  These 
reddish  pieces  of  pottery  so  abundant  on  the  surface  are 
modern.  Countless  .reasons  of  Bedouin  “  squatters  ”  who 
have  broken  their  pots  here,  and  of  village  women  who  have 
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trudged  back  and  forth,  occasionally  letting  a  jar  fall,  have 
left  these  fragments.  But  there  are  other  pieces  here.  This 
handle  of  a  grayish  Greek  amphora  is  from  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  B.c.  There  is  another,  and  another.  There  are  many 
of  them.  Many  flat  sherds,  also,  of  the  same  pots  are  mingled 
with  the  modern  reddish  fragments.  Ah,  here  is  a  curious, 
squatty  little  vase  with  handles.  It  is  of  the  peculiar  pottery 
usually  attributed  to  the  Hyksos.  Yonder  a  piece  of  the  city 
wall  also  is  visible.  Those  large  brick  are  certainly  of  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  dynasty.  Modern  times  here  mingle 
with  the  ancient  world  from  the  eighth  century  b.c.  back  to 
the  remote  and  uncertain  age  of  the  Hyksos  invaders.  The 
Romans  are  not  in  this  company  at  all,  nor  the  Copts,  nor 
that  mixed  population  which  grew  for  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era.  “Ah,”  said  the  Professor,  “  that  is  good.  We 
will  not  have  to  dig  through  twenty  feet  of  Roman  rubbish 
to  reach  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt.”  This  old  city  has 
been  practically  abandoned  since  the  Persian  invasion.  This 
is  ideal  for  the  archeologist,  whose  greatest  bugbear  is  the 
mingling,  sometimes  the  inextricable  commingling,  of  the  ages. 
So  we  learn  much  human  history  in  this  first  morning  walk. 

But  “  survey  ”  has  also,  for  the  excavator,  the  more  tech¬ 
nical  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  engineer.  Every  field  and 
piece  of  ground  which  is  to  be  excavated  must  be  literally 
measured  and  plotted  by  days  of  work  with  rod  and  line  and 
level.  The  highest  point  near  the  middle  of  the  ruin  is  taken 
as  that  with  which  the  level  of  every  other  point  will  be  com¬ 
pared.  This  wearisome,  dusty  work  was  done,  and  the 
“  squatters  ”  were  ready  to  begin. 

PROSPECTING  FOR  HISTORY. 

The  popular  notion  is,  that  the  one  great  desire  of  exca- 
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vators  is  for  “  finds  ”  —  treasures  of  literature,  art,  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  These  are  the  things  in  which  the  public  are  chiefly 
interested,  and  which  afford  the  large  cash  returns  with  which 
to  make  more  excavations  and  to  interest  the  readers  of  Re¬ 
ports  so  that  they  will  subscribe  more  money  for  still  more 
work  to  get  more  “  finds,”  and  so  make  another  popular 
thrill.  This  is  the  treadmill  circle  around  which  the  exca¬ 
vator  must  run.  But  the  real  value  to  the  world  of  even 
these  startling  finds  is,  that  they  are  witnesses  in  the  story  of 
the  world’s  achievements.  Often  the  unattractive  object  which 
the  relic  hunter  would  not  buy,  and  of  which  the  public  hears 
or  remembers  little  or  nothing,  tells  more  of  human  history 
than  the  statue  or  the  necklace  that  is  worth  thousands  of 
dollars.  Beyond  even  such  unattractive  “  finds  ”  there  are 
walls,  houses,  gateways,  ruined  foundations,  fragments  of  obe¬ 
lisks,  buried  forever  in  the  muddy  water  of  the  infiltration  and 
which  can  be  examined  only  with  the  fingers,  that  may  make 
possible  the  writing  down  of  more  human  history  than  a 
museum  full  of  relics.  The  fact  is,  that  the  excavator  is 
really  prospecting  for  history  and  hoping  for  '‘finds”  to  pay 
expenses. 

Here,  for  example,  are  these  broken  walls  of  houses  upon 
which  the  work  is  begun  near  the  camp.  An  inner  wall  is 
here  clearly  marked,  running  east  and  west.  As  it  parallels 
the  temple  area,  where  is  now  the  oasis,  it  is  plainly  the  wall 
of  the  temenos  inclosure,  the  sacred  precincts  surrounding  the 
temple  itself.  Here  first  the  Professor  sought  within  these 
sacred  precincts  for  the  houses  of  the  priests,  and  he  was  not 
disappointed.  That  low  ravine-like  channel  running  parallel 
to  the  wall  on  the  side  towards  the  temple  area  proves  to  be 
a  street.  On  either  side  of  it  the  banks,  when  disturbed,  re¬ 
veal  the  walls  of  houses.  The  temple  area  is  very  large,  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile  wide  by  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  with 
a  still  further  long  approach  before  it  on  the  east.  It  might 
be  expected  that  so  large  a  temple  would  have  many  priests. 
This  temenos  wall  inclosing  so  large  a  space  has  further  con¬ 
firmed  that  expectation.  And  here,  row  upon  row,  are  the 
houses  within  the  sacred  place.  Houses  of  the  priests  of  On ! 
“  The  priest  of  On  ”  lived  somewhere  among  these.  But  dur¬ 
ing  the  millenniums  of  the  glory  of  this  temple  there  were 
thousands  of  priests  who  ministered  here.  Though  “  the 
priest  of  On  ”  may  have  been  high  priest,  as  he  very  probably 
was,  from  the  definite  article  before  his  name,  there  is  yet 
little  likelihood  of  finding  anything  concerning  him.  But,  who 
knows?  Surprises  always  await  the  excavator.  Exploration 
of  mins  is  a  lottery.  There  are  many  blanks,  but  some  great 
prizes. 

But  we  are  only  prospecting,  in  order  to  find  the  great 
deposits  of  history  here,  and  will  return  to  uncover  them 
completely  in  proper  order.  Professor  Petrie  now  took  his 
diggers  far  away,  a  rfiile  or  more  to  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
old  city.  If  one  stands  at  a  point  on  the  line  of  the  axis  of 
the  green  temple  area  which  runs  through  the  center  of  the 
mins  of  the  city,  and  looks  toward  the  east,  he  will  find  a 
great  break  in  the  wall  exactly  in  front  of  him.  Of  course 
the  eastern  gateway  of  the  city  was  here.  Many  years  of 
exploring  work  have  given  the  Professor  such  skill  in  locat¬ 
ing  ruins  that,  having  carefully  surveyed  the  place  and  meas¬ 
ured  the  ground  for  the  pit  to  be  dug,  the  workers  came 
down  exactly  upon  the  foundations  of  the  south  leg  of  the 
great  pylon.  The  brick  wall  of  the  city  abutted  upon  the 
place,  but  every  stone  of  the  pylon  had  been  removed  by 
those  who  have  used  the  ruins  as  a  stone  quarry.  The  care¬ 
fully  cut  niche  at  the  bottom  of  the  pylon  in  which  the  foun- 
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dation  deposits  had  been  placed  was  found  entirely  filled  with 
clean  sand.  Every  tool  was  dropped,  and  the  workmen  gath¬ 
ered  about  while  Professor  Petrie  put  his  hand  into  the  sand 
to  search  for  the  precious  little  treasures  once  put  there 
Carefully  he  searched  every  part  of  the  depository,  but  the 
sandy  receptacle  was  empty.  Those  who  had  taken  away  the 
stone  had  known  also  to  rob  this  treasure  box.  Nothing  was 
left  to  us  but  a  sigh  of  disappointment.  Such  is  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  an  excavator. 

Work  at  the  south  side  of  the  gateway  was  more  encour¬ 
aging.  A  building  of  Rameses  II.,  with  some  of  his  titles 
on  the  side  posts  of  the  gate  vay,  was  found  and  largely  exca¬ 
vated.  An  irrigation  ditch  which  must  not  be  disturbed  pre¬ 
vented  the  work  at  one  side.  The  building  was  empty. 

Again  the  diggers  are  moved,  —  this  time  to  the  center  of 
the  ruins.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  learn  that,  important  as 
was  On  in  the  old  time,  and  great  as  is  the  ruin  which  has 
continued  down  to  these  days,  almost  nothing  has  been 
learned  concerning  this  place.  Many  years  ago  Lepsius  sur¬ 
veyed  the  site  and  left  a  diagram  which  reveals  little  that 
cannot  be  seen  in  a  few  hours’  examination  of  the  site  to-day. 
A  few  years  ago  the  great  Italian  archaeologist,  Schiaparelli, 
did  some  work  here  which  strangely  has  remained  unpub¬ 
lished.  But  some  things  were  given  out  which  told  of  a  re¬ 
markable  inclosure  wall  of  the  great  temple,  a  wall  perforated 
with  curious  tunnels.  The  wall  was  about  130  feet  broad  and 
seemed  to  be  a  great  circle  or  oval.  The  next  point  now  in 
the  prospecting  for  history  was  to  cut  this  great  wall.  The 
“  tunnels  ”  were  quickly  found.  It  was  also  soon  found  that 
the  diggers,  seeing  that  the  Professor  was  interested  in  “  tun¬ 
nels,”  had  set  themselves  to  oblige  him  by  digging  one  on 
their  ozvn  account.  Query :  Did  Schiaparelli’s  diggers  do  the 
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However,  the  most  careful  search  now  made  by  sev¬ 
eral  transverse  cuttings  showed  conclusively  four  things: 
(1)  that  these  so-called  tunnels  were  only  heaps  of  sand  and 
mud  composing  a  central  core  about  which  the  bricks  were 
laid  on  the  sloping  sides;  (2)  that  thus  the  wall  was  not  a 
perpendicular,  but  a  sloping  wall;  (3)  that  there  was  no 
gateway  on  the  axis  of  the  temple  opposite  the  great  pylon 
on  the  east;  (4)  that  the  wall  was  an  oval  about  400  yards 
in  its  shortest  diameter  and  of  a  length  not  yet  determined. 

Our  prospecting  for  history  is  now  coming  to  a  climax ; 
our  search  for  great  events  in  this  old  city  seems  about  to 
be  rewarded  with  startling  success.  It  only  remains  to  call 
to  mind  that  out  to  the  northeast  some  four  miles,  in  1906, 
Professor  Petrie  uncovered  the  ruin  known  as  Tel  el-Yehudi- 
yeh  and  found  what  he  believed  to  be  an  Hyksos  camp,  one 
of  the  fortified  camps  occupied  by  those  invaders  at  their  en¬ 
trance  to  the  land,  at  a  time  when  they  were  still  “  bow  peo¬ 
ple,”  who  surrounded  themselves  with  the  sloping  walls 
employed  for  defense  with  the  bow.  Professor  Naville  from 
his  study  of  the  great  Harris  papyrus,  believed  this  place  to 
have  been  in  early  times  a  sacred  place  immediately  connected 
with  On  itself.  It  was  also  very  near,  and  the  Hyksos  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  always  remain  there  under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  great  capital,  but  before  they  became  masters  of  Lower 
Egypt  must  have  become  masters  of  On.  When  it  is  noted 
that  the  great  wall  at  Tel  el-Yehudiyeh  and  at  On  is  the  same 
in  size,  in  construction,  in  shape,  and  in  the  peculiarity  of 
having  no  gateway,  it  becomes  a  probability  not  likely  to  be 
overthrown  (but  which  only  the  completion  of  the  excava¬ 
tions  can  fully  and  finally  substantiate),  that  the  great  wall 
surrounding  the  temple  here  at  On  is  another  Hyksos  camp, 
made  by  those  Bedouin  invaders  when  they  first  became  mas-s 
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ters  of  the  Capital  of  the  North.  This  is  an  encouraging  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  wonderful  work  of  excavation  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  ruins  in  Egypt.  Our  prospecting  has  brought 
us  to  this  place  in  history  as  a  starting  point  under  those 
very  kings  in  whose  dynasty  Joseph  became  prime  minister 
and  was  given  as  wife  the  daughter  of  “  the  priest  of  On.” 
There  certainly  is  earlier  history  here  than  this,  but  this 
makes  a  very  dramatic  starting  point. 

Additional  pits  near  the  obelisk  discovered  the  foundations 
of  a  mate  to  that  famous  monument,  and  finally  the  gateway 
of  the  temple  itself.  Here  we  stand  ready  to  enter  within 
the  sacred  precincts  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1913. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

the  ministry  of  pain. 

by  EDWARD  M.  MERRINS,  M.D..  WUCHANG,  CHINA. 

III. 

The  first  article  on  this  subject  indicated  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  the  susceptibility  to  pain  in  connection  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  nurture  of  the  body,  and  the  value  of  pain  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease  and  injury.  To  guard 
against  exaggeration,  it  also  pointed  out  that  pain  is  not 
always  so  dreadful  as  it  seems,  as  proved  by  the  actual  exper¬ 
iences  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  even  death  itself,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  being  accompanied  by  little  or  no  physical 
pain. 

In  a  second  article  it  was  shown  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  mind  that  the  faculty  of  memory,  which 
makes  education  possible,  was  primarily  the  registration  of 
painful  impressions,  and  that  the  hardships  and  pains  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  were  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  speech  and  mental  power  and  to  the  development 
of  the  mechanical  arts.  Pain  was  also  an  aid  to  man’s  moral 
development  on  the  parallel  lines  of  the  masculine  and  fem¬ 
inine  virtues.  Taking  the  narrative  of  Elijah’s  meeting  with 
God  in  Horeb  as  a  parable  of  the  experiences  of  life  which, 
through  the  emotions,  .the  intellect,  and  the  will,  prepare  the 
soul  to  hear  the  Divine  voice,  the  slow  and  painful  develop¬ 
ment  of  man’s  spiritual  nature  was  next  considered,  special 
points  being  the  lowly  beginnings  of  religion,  the  modern  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  “  fall,”  the  origin  of  prayer  and  sacrifice, 
the  place  of  austerities  in  human  life,  the  purificatory  value 
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of  pain  which  yet  is  not  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake,  and 
the  spiritual  power  which  conies  through  the  conquest  of  pain 
(2)  And  after  the  wind  an  earthquake,  but  the  Lord  wasnot 
in  the  earthquake.  A  movement  towards  religion  commences 
in  the  desire  of  primitive  man  to  discover  the  cause  or  the 
author  of  every  external  event  or  phenomenon.  As  the  only 
source  of  activity  with  which  he  is  acquainted  is  the  action 
of  the  will,  all  objects  which  move,  or  which  he  believes 
capable  of  moving,  —  the  heavenly  bodies,  clouds,  winds, 
rain,  fire,  rivers,  trees,  corn,  grass,  —  he  concludes  are  ani¬ 
mated  by  unseen  beings  or  influences.  Hence  the  personifi¬ 
cation  of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  the  origin  of  such  myths 
as  that  of  the  earth-bearer,  who  supports  the  earth,  and  from 
time  to  time  shakes  it  in  anger  or  amusement.  For  man,  in 
his  ignorance  and  simplicity,  thinks  all  these  nature-beings 
are  endowed,  like  himself,  with  will,  passions,  and  feelings. 
Some  of  them  appear  to  be  friendly,  but  as  he  suffers  much 
and  in  various  ways,  most  of  them  appear  to  be  unfriendly, 
and  these  he  tries  to  propitiate  by  prayer  and  sacrifice. 

The  next  step,  the  perception  of  the  necessity  of  a  Maker, 
is  borne  in  upon  the  savage  at  a  very  early  time,  not  upon 
every  member  of  a  tribe,  but  upon  some  peculiarly  gifted  in¬ 
dividual,  who  imparts  to  his  fellows  the  awe-striking  idea  of 
a  mysterious,  all-powerful  Creator.^  The  creature  who  recog¬ 
nizes  a  Creator  can  hardly  fail  to  feel  his  relationship  to 
him  as  One  to  be  feared  or  loved,  and  also  there  arises  the 
desire  to  enter  into  communication  with  him  by  means  of 
worship.  Thus  are  produced  the  two  fundamental  factors  of 
religion,  as  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writer,  “  He  that  comes 
to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder 
of  those  who  diligently  seek  him.” 

^  Leuba,  The  Psychological  Origin  and  Nature  of  Religion. 
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Confronted  by  the  task  of  discovering  secondary  causes 
jnd  of  compelling  nature  to  minister  to  his  well-being,  the 
life  of  man  has  been  full  of  toil  and  pain.  Indeed,  according 
to  St.  Paul,  the  whole  creation  is  groaning  and  travailing  in 
pain,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  men  win  their  spiritual 
kingdom,  and  manifestly  become  the  sons  of  God.  As  we 
now  know.  Nature  is  not  man’s  antagonist,  but  his  helpmeet, 
the  interpreter  of  God  to  him,  and  his  deliverance  is  her  own. 
But  “at  the  first  Wisdom  will  walk  with  him  by  crooked 
ways,  and  bring  fear  and  dread  upon  him,  and  torment  him 
with  her  discipline,  until  she  may  trust  his  soul  and  try  him 
by  her  laws.”  So  it  has  ever  been.  Toil,  sorrow,  dread, 
and  the  torment  of  discipline  have  been  his  portion.  By 
floods  and  seas,  fires  and  volcanoes,  lightning  and  tempest, 
earthquakes  and  landslides,  famine  and  drought,  disease  and 
injury,  and  in  other  stern  ways.  Nature  has  been  teaching 
men  her  laws,  and  visiting  with  her  judgments  those  who 
either  wilfully  or  ignorantly  neglect  or  violate  them.  Much 
of  this  suffering  seems  very  cruel  and  purposeless.  So  re¬ 
ligious  a  writer  as  Henry  Drummond,  describing  man’s 
progress  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  says,  “Evil  dogged  each 
step  with  sinister  and  sometimes  staggering  malevolence.” 
But  there  is  no  vengeance  or  malevolence  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  nature.  A  truer  conception  is  found  in  the  familiar 
metaphor  of  Huxley,  who  compares  life  to  a  game  of  chess: — 

“The  chess-board  is  the  world,  the  pieces  are  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  the  rules  of  the  same  are  what  we  call  the  laws 
of  Nature.  The  i)layer  on  the  other  side  is  hidden  from  us.  We 
know  that  his  play  is  always  fair,  just,  and  patient.  But  also 
we  know  to  our  cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake,  or  makes 
the  smallest  allowance  for  ignorance.  To  the  man  who  plays  well 
the  highest  stakes  are  paid,  with  that  sort  of  ever-flowing  gener¬ 
osity  with  which  the  strong  shows  delight  in  strength.  And  one 
who  plays  ill  is  checkmated  without  haste  and  without  remorse.” 
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Slowly  man  has  come  to  understand  and  obey  the  laws  of 
Nature.  Through  much  suflfering,  and  when  Nature  is  in 
her  terrible  moods,  depressed  by  the  sense  of  his  impotence 
and  insignificance,  still  he  has  pressed  onward,  ever  at  his 
best  when  the  difficulties  were  greatest.  He  has  wrested 
secrets  of  the  greatest  importance  from  her,  and  progress  is 
now  so  rapid  that  every  year  witnesses  increased  mastery 
over  physical  forces. 

“  Out  of  black  disaster. 

He  arose  to  be  the  master 
Of  Earth  and  Water,  Air  and  Fire.” 

But  this  is  only  part  of  his  conquest.  In  the  long  and  hard 
struggle  he  has  gained  spiritual  insight  and  strength,  winning 
many  a  victory  over  primal  fears  and  instincts,  even  in  the 
presence  of  physical  defeat.  Undaunted  by  the  certainty  of 
suflfering  and  death,  in  shipwrecks,  fires,  mining  accidents, 
and  other  perils  and  dangers,  men  have  performed  the  bravest 
deeds,  the  most  thrilling  acts  of  self-sacrifice.  When  the 
ship  “  Birkenhead  ”  was  sinking  in  shark-infested  waters 
within  sight  of  the  African  shore,  not  England  only,  but  the 
whole  world  was  proud  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers 
and  sailors  who,  summoned  suddenly  from  their  hammocks 
to  assemble  on  deck  to  meet  their  fate,  in  quiet  order  obeyed 
the  word  of  command  as  calmly  as  if  they  were  parading  on 
shore,  none  trying  to  save  themselves,  as  to  do  so  meant  the 
sacrifice  of  the  women  and  children.  Such  deeds  are  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  race,  and  glorify  the  pain  which  makes  such 
heroism  possible. 

But  the  conflict  is  unconfined,  and  the  heroism  takes  dif¬ 
ferent  forms.  Not  only  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  the  in¬ 
vestigations  and  duties  of  men  of  science  generally,  are  often 
attended  by  considerable  peril,  from  which  they  do  not  shrink 
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if  mankind  can  be  benefited.  A  recent  instance  may  be  cited 
of  one  who  did  much  to  make  the  X-rays  more  serviceable 
to  military  surgeons,  who  succumbed  to  a  long  and  extremely 
painful  disease  induced  by  over-exposure  of  his  body  to  the 
action  of  the  rays.  In  a  public  appeal  on  his  behalf,  it  was 
said  that  “words  cannot  depict  the  awful  condition  of  the 
man  who  has  sacrificed  his  means  of  livelihood,  and  short¬ 
ened  and  distorted  his  life,  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  his 
country,  but  of  the  whole  human  race.”  The  account  of  his 
affliction  acted  as  a  warning  to  other  workers  in  the  same 
field,  and  as  apparatus  has  now  been  devised  for  guarding 
the  body  against  the  undesired  destructive  effect  of  the  rays, 
it  is  probably  true  that  “  his  suffering,  his  martyrdom  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  science,  means  the  alleviation  of  pain  and 
sickness  in  the  future  of  countless  thousands  of  suffering  and 
tortured  human  beings  throughout  the  world.”^ 
Notwithstanding  the  marvelous  conquests  and  discoveries 
man  has  made,  it  may  not  be  possible,  perhaps  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  desirable,  that  he  shall  have  the  power  to  avert  all 
physical  disaster,  for  the  mystery,  the  grandeur,  the  terrible¬ 
ness  of  nature,  lift  the  mind  in  awe  and  reverence  to  the 
Creator  of  all ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  fires,  earth¬ 
quakes,  storms,  and  accidents,  before  which  man  is  helpless, 
and  which  cause  so  much  injury  and  loss  of  life,  bind  commu¬ 
nities  and  nations  together  as  nothing  else  does,  in  sympathy 
and  brotherly  helpfulness.  But  with  increase  of  knowledge 
fear  more  and  more  departs.  To  those  who  know  Nature’s 
laws  and  live  and  work  in  harmony  with  them,  her  aspect  is 
benignant,  and  to  them  she  imparts  her  secrets.  Fire  and  hail, 
snow  and  vapor,  wind  and  tempest,  are  all  seen  to  be  fulfilling 
God’s  word.  The  uniform  and  unchangeable  order  of  Na- 
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ture  leads  us  to  trust  him  when  we  enter  the  spiritual  realm 
The  mountains  are  the  symbol  of  his  righteousness,  and  his 
cleansing  judgments  are  as  the  great  deep.  It  is  in  the  great 
lonely  deserts,  which  bring  home  to  the  mind  the  littleness  of 
man  and  the  reality  of  the  Eternal,  that  religious  leaders  of 
the  world  have  found  strength  and  inspiration.  Taking  a 
broad  survey,  the  religious  dift'erence  is  very  great  between 
primitive  man's  abject  fear  of  the  multitudinous  ghostly  ma¬ 
lignant  powers  which  he  believes  are  behind  the  forms  of 
nature,  and  the  love  and  admiration  for  God  and  nature  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  modem  poet  and  religious  seer: — 

“And  I  have  felt 

A  I’reseiice  that  disturbs  me  with  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts:  a  sense  suhliiue 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  the  mind  of  man : 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things.” 

Science  also  l>ears  her  testimony,  even  more  strongly  than 
the  poets,  to  the  order  and  beauty  of  nature.  She  affirms  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist  that  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork,  and  there  is 
no  end  to  his  greatness.  As  our  knowledge  increases,  and 
veil  after  veil  is  removed  from  the  face  of  nature,  the  more 
august  and  beautiful  does  it  appear.  And  the  marvelous  dis¬ 
coveries  now  being  made,  so  far  from  completing  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  are  but  opening  up  new  worlds.  Addressing  a  society 
of  distinguished  scientists  a  year  or  tw'o  ago,  its  president 
closed  with  the  words :  “  The  sum  of  knowledge  is  at  present 
a  diverging,  not  a  converging  series.  As  we  conquer  peak 
after  peak,  we  see  in  front  of  us  regions  full  of  interest  and 
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beauty,  but  we  do  not  see  our  goal,  we  do  not  see  our  horizon ; 
jn  the  distance  tower  still  higher  peaks,  which  will  yield  to 
those  who  ascend  them  still  wider  prospects,  and  deepen  the 
feeling  whose  truth  is  emphasized  by  every  advance  in  science, 
that  great  are  the  works  of  the  Lord.” 

To  reach  the  heights  whence  such  glorious  visions  are  ob¬ 
tained,  a  long,  dark,  and  dangerous  road  has  been  traveled, 
yet  who  will  dare  say  that  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  na¬ 
ture  which  man  has  gained,  is  not  worth  the  journey  and  its 
dangers? 

It  may  be  objected  that  many  have  been  wounded,  and 
others  have  fallen  by  the  way ;  in  other  words,  that  in  the 
search  for  truth,  many  have  failed  to  find  their  way  to  God 
through  nature.  Such  lost  travelers,  when  the  quest  was  un¬ 
dertaken  with  a  sincere  and  humble  mind,  are  entitled  to  sym¬ 
pathy  and  respect,  for  they  suffer  vicariously  for  their  kind. 
If  we  are  indebted  to  geographical  explorers  who  do  no  more 
than  bring  us  the  knowledge  that  the  lands  they  have  visited 
are  bleak,  desolate,  uninhabitable,  are  we  not  indebted  to 
those  whose  search  for  truth  takes  them  to  regions  of  doubt 
and  negation,  an{l  proves  to  us  that  such  regions  can  never 
be  the  permanent  abiding  place  of  the  human  spirit  ? 

“To  all  who  think,  the  w'orld  must  at  times  appear  over¬ 
whelming  in  the  perple.xity  of  causes ;  and  some  wdll  alw'ays  feel 
bound  to  say  that  they  see  no  track  throug'h  the  maze.  Such 
agnosticism.  —  reverent  and  tentative,  not  blatant  and  aggressive 
—  is  the  cost  some  men  must  pay  if  mankind  is  to  find  truth  at 
last  We  who  are  Christians  remember  that  the  Godhead  never 
shone  forth  in  Christ  so  effulgently  as  in  the  moment  when  he 
felt  himself  forsaken  of  God.  and  we  shall  not  think  ill  of  those 
who,  in  the  search  for  truth,  fill  up  what  remains  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ.”  ^ 


Whatever  touches  and  ennobles  us  in  the  lives  and  in  the 
'Temple,  The  Nature  of  Personality  (1911). 
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voices  of  the  past,  writes  Martineau,  is  a  divine  birth  from 
human  doubt  and  pain. 

(3)  And  after  the  earthquake  a  fire,  but  the  Lord  u'as  not 
in  the  fire.  All  sharp,  painful  experiences  of  life,  the  fiery 
trials,  whether  national,  social,  or  individual,  which  we  en¬ 
counter,  constitute  the.  spiritual  discipline  which  acts  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  will,  refining  and  subduing  it,  and  bringing  it  into 
harmony  with  the  will  of  God. 

First,  as  to  national  adversities.  In  these  days,  public  sen¬ 
timent  in  civilized  lands  is  steadily  becoming  adverse  to  war 
on  any  pretense,  and  it  is  certainly  hard  to  justify  it  by  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  In  the  past,  however, 
in  spite  of  all  the  misery  and  demoralization  which  followed 
in  its  train,  it  has  done  much  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests 
of  mankind.  Just  as  it  is  well  for  society  that  degenerate 
family  strains  shall  disappear,  so  it  is  well  for  mankind  at 
large  that  degenerate  nations  shall  disappear.  Nowadays 
they  perish  by  slow  decay,  but  in  former  times  they  were 
usually  exterminated  by  war.  In  all  wars,  each  nation  is 
fighting  to  uphold  a  certain  character  or  ideal,  though  the 
issue  may  not  be  clearly  perceived  by  the  combatants  at  the 
time.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  better  should  survive. 
Between  the  Canaanites  and  the  Hebrews,  if  one  or  the  other 
had  to  perish,  surely  it  was  better  for  the  race  that  the  Jews 
survived,  for  salvation  came  of  the  Jews.  But  Christians 
need  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  defend  the  slaughter  of  help¬ 
less  women  and  children,  and  all  the  other  horrid  cruelties  of 
war  common  among  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  peoples. 
The  time  came  when  the  tree  of  Judaism  itself  had  to  be  cut 
down  to  the  roots,  in  order  that  a  better  stock  should  grow. 
Conquered  and  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  the  Jewish  people  in  their  deep  humiliation  and 
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distress  formed  truer  and  more  profound  conceptions  of  their 
Qq^  No  longer  solely  as  the  God  of  their  own  small  nation, 
one  among  many  other  gods,  they  now  regarded  him  as  the 
supreme  ruler  and  moral  governor  of  the  whole  world,  and 
they  realized,  as  never  before,  the  necessity  and  power  of 
prayer.  As  a  nation  they  were  purified  by  adversity  and 
pain.  “  Ho !  All  ye  that  pass  by  the  way,  look  ye  and  see  if 
there  be  a  pain  like  mine,  the  pain  which  was  given  me,  with 
which  Jehovah  grieved  me,  in  the  day  of  the  burning  of  his 
anger.”  In  their  turn,  they  were  softened  towards  all  the 
suffering  they  beheld  around  them,  and  knowing  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  they  perceived 
their  mission  to  other  nations  as  the  servant  of  God,  and  that 
in  its  performance  they  must  suffer  vicariously.  So  the  Jew¬ 
ish,  nation  became  “  our  Mother  of  sorrows,  at  whose  knees 
men  learned  their  first  prayers  of  confession  and  penitence. 
Other  nations  have  been  their  teachers  in  art,  and  wisdom, 
and  government.  But  she  is  their  mistress  in  pain  and  in 
patience,  teaching  men  with  what  conscience  they  should  bear 
the  chastening  of  the  Almighty,  with  what  hope  and  humility 
they  should  wait  for  their  God.”  ^ 

Within  a  nation  itself  there  is  often  a  struggle  between  op¬ 
posing  spiritual  tendencies  accompanied  by  persecution,  sor¬ 
row,  and  pain.  The  question  arises.  Are  religious  ideals  worth 
suffering  for,  (^r  are  they  not  worth  the  shedding  of  a  single 
drop  of  human  blood?  The  long  course  of  religious  history 
gives  no  uncertain  answer.  A  nation’s  life  and  prosperity  are 
bound  up  with  its  ideals.  When  these  are  low  and  perishing, 
it  must  be  saved  by  reformation,  or  its  end  is  nigh.  When 
reform  does  come,  those  who  proclaim  the  new  and  higher 
ideals  inevitably  suffer  at  the  hands  of  those  who  cling  to  the 
*G.  A.  Smith,  The  Minor  Prophets. 
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old  ways,  so  that  a  man’s  foes  may  be  those  of  his  own  house¬ 
hold.  But  suffering  accomplishes  the  ends  desired.  The 
ideals  may  be  opposed  successfully  for  a  time,  but  they  do 
not  perish.  “  Be  of  good  cheer.  Master  Ridley,”  said  Lati¬ 
mer  at  the  stake  to  his  friend,  “  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a 
candle  by  God’s  grace  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be 
put  out.”  In  suffering  so  borne,  the  triumph  of  the  human 
spirit  over  pain  and  death  is  plainly  seen.  Of  Cranmer  it  is 
written;  ”  Me  burnt,  to  appearance,  without  motion  or  pain; 
he  seemed  to  repel  the  force  of  fire,  and  overlook  the  torture, 
by  strength  of  thought.”  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the 
seed  of  the  church,  and  of  all  godly  liberty  and  progress.  Pass¬ 
ing  to  the  individual,  with  his  many  troubles  of  mind,  body, 
and  estate,  we  may  take  disease,  with  its  pains  and  incapaci¬ 
ties,  as  the  typical  fiery  trial  which  purifies  and  spiritualizes 
his  nature ;  for,  in  one  way  and  another,  sickness  has  always 
directed  the  thoughts  of  men  to  the  Unseen.  The  Lord  is 
not  in  the  fire,  but  often  his  voice  is  heard  during  or  imme¬ 
diately  after  it.  In  early  times  the  l)elief  that  disease  was 
due  to  the  departure  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  or  to  demoni¬ 
acal  possession,  led  to  the  cure  of  disease  being  wholly  a  re¬ 
ligious  ceremony,  sacrifice  and  prayer  being  offered  to  the 
gods  or  demons  who  were  supposed  to  have  inflicted  it.  A 
far  higher  conception  was  reached,  as  among  the  Jews,  when 
all  disease  was  regarded  as  the  punishment  of  sin  inflicted  by 
the  God  of  holiness.  The  conception  is  still  true  if  it  be 
granted  that  no  disease  occurs  without  physical  cause,  that 
it  is  the  inevitable  penalty  for  the  neglect  or  violation  of  the 
beneficent  laws  of  physiology  and  sanitation  which  God  has 
ordained,  though  it  is  not  always  due  to  the  ignorance  or  sin 
of  the  patient  himself,  and  that,  no  matter  how  pious  people 
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he  sickness  and  pain  will  not  disappear  until  all  men 
ni3y 

live  in  perfect  harmony  with  these  laws. 

The  Christian  church  holds  that  physical  sufTering  is  sent 
by  God,  as  its  ancient  collects  and  exhortations  bear  witness : 
“  Dearly  beloved,  know  this  that  Almighty  God  is  the  Lord  of 
life  and  death,  and  of  all  things  to  them  pertaining :  as  youth, 
strength,  health,  age,  weakness,  and  sickness.  Wherefore,  what¬ 
soever  your  sickness  be,  know  you  certainly  that  it  is  God’s 
visitation.”  Where  this  belief  prevails,  great  epidemics  affect 
profoundly  a  nation’s  spiritual  life.  During  the  terrible  epi¬ 
demic  of  the  Black  Death  in  the  fourteenth  century,  an 
unexampled  spirit  of  remorse  seized  the  minds  of  people 
everywhere.  The  fear  of  Christ  fell  upon  all,  noble  and  lowly, 
old  and  young.  The  melancholy  chant  of  the  penitent  alone 
was  heard.  Enemies  were  reconciled,  men  and  women  vied 
with  each  other  in  splendid  works  of  charity.  Human  nature 
would  be  exalted,  writes  the  historian,  if  the  countless  noble 
actions  which  were  performed  in  secret  in  times  of  most  im¬ 
minent  danger,  had  been  recorded  for  instruction  of  future 
generations.'  But  in  every  epidemic,  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  recent  epidemic  of  pneumonic  plague  in  Man¬ 
churia,  there  has  never  been  wanting  the  spirit  of  splendid 
self-sacrifice  among  those  attending  the  sick  and  dying. 

The  myths  produced  to  account  for  these  visitations,  which 
were  so  mysterious  to  previous  generations,  have  not  been 
without  value,  as  they  preserved  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of 
vicarious  sufifering.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  a  Slavonic 
myth,  in  which  the  pestilence  is  personified  as  a  gigantic  hu¬ 
man  being,  traveling  through  the  land : — 

“There  sat  a  Russian  under  a  larch  tree,  and  the  sunshine 
glared  like  fire.  lie  saw  something  coming  afar;  he  looked  again: 

^  Hecker,  The  Black  Death. 
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it  was  the  Pest-maiden,  huge  of  stature,  all  shrouded  in  linen 
striding  towards  him.  He  would  have  fled  in  terror,  but  the 
form  grasped  liim  with  her  long  outstretched  hand.  ‘Knowest 
thou  the  Pest?’  she  said,  ‘I  am  she.  Take  me  on  thy  shoulder* 
and  carry  me  through  all  Russia  ;  miss  no  village,  no  town,  for 
1  must  visit  all.  Rut  fear  not  for  thyself,  thou  shalt  be  safe 
amid  the  dying.’  Clinging  with  her  long  hands,  she  clambered  on 
the  peasant’s  back ;  he  stei)ped  onward,  saw  the  form  above  him 
as  he  went,  but  felt  no  burden.  First  lie  bore  her  to  the  towns- 
they  found  there  joyous  dance  and  song;  but  the  form  waved  her 
shroud,  and  joy  and  mirth  were  gone.  As  the  wretched  man  looked 
round,  he  saw  mourning,  he  heard  the  tolling  of  bells,  there  came 
funeral  processions,  the  graves  could  not  hold  the  dead.  He  passed 
on,  and  coming  near  each  village  heard  the  shriek  of  the  dying, 
saw  all  faces  w’hite  in  the  desolate  houses.  But  high  on  the  hill 
stands  his  own  hamlet ;  his  w  Ife,  his  little  children  are  there,  and 
the  aged  parents,  and  his  heart  bleeds  as  he  draws  near.  With 
strong  grip  he  holds  the  maiden  fast,  and  plunges  with  her  be¬ 
neath  the  waves.  He  sank ;  she  rose  again,  but  she  quailed  before 
a  heart  so  fearless,  and  fled  far  away  to  the  forest  and  the  moun¬ 
tain.”  * 


So  it  has  been  in  every  epidemic ;  the  saviours  perished,  but 
they  stayed  the  plag’ue. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  power  which  lies  in 
prolonged  bodily  suffering  to  purify  and  ennoble  the  character 
of  the  individual,  as  instances  must  surely  have  come  within 
the  e.xperience  of  all.  “  Before  I  was  afflicted,”  writes  the 
Psalmist,  “  I  went  astray,  but  now  I  observe  thy  word.” 
When  pain  does  its  perfect  work,  there  is  acquired  an  inde¬ 
scribable  beauty  of  the  spirit  rarely  or  never  seen  in  those 
who  have  not  suffered.  There  is  neither  rebellious  complaint 
nor  fretfulness.  As  some  one  has  observed,  if  we  want  to 
judge  of  a  religion  we  must  try  to  study  it  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  mind  of  its  Founder;  and  when  that  is  impossible, 
try  to  find  it  in  the  lonely  chamber  and  in  the  sick  room.  The 
Christian  religion  bears  this  test  supremely  well.  Its  saints, 
*  Hanusch,  Slav,  Myths;  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture. 
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smitten  with  sickness,  in  time  bless  God  for  all  that  has  hap¬ 
pened,  and  find,  in  their  sufifering,  a  ministry  peculiarly  their 
own.  These  are  they:— 

“To  whom  the  night-watch  is  appointed.  See! 

They  lift  their  hands  and  bless  God  in  the  night! 

Whilst  we  are  sleeping,  those  to  whom  the  King 
Has  measured  out  a  cup  of  sorrow,  sweet 
With  His  dear  love,  yet  very  hard  to  drink, 

Are  waking  iu  his  temple;  and  the  eyes 
That  cannot  sleep  for  sorrow  or  for  pain 
Are  lifted  up  to  heaven;  and  sweet  low  songs. 

Broken  by  patient  tears,  arise  to  God. 

Bless  ye  the  Lord,  ye  servants  of  the  Lord, 

Which  stand  by  night  within  his  holy  place 
To  give  him  worship !  ye  are  priests  to  Him, 

And  minister  around  the  altar,  pale 
Yet  joyful  in  the  night.” 

This  victory  over  suffering,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  intimations  and  evidences  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.^  It  is  also  an  inspiration  to  all  to  suffer  bravely. 

“It  is  a  tremendous  moment  when  first  one  is  called  upon  to 
Join  the  great  army  of  those  who  suffer.  That  vast  world  of  love 
and  pain  opens  suddenly  to  admit  us  one  by  one  into  its  fortress. 
We  are  afraid  to  enter,  yet  how  high  is  the  call.  It  is  as  a  trumpet 
speaking  to  us  that  cries  aloud  —  ‘It  is  your  turn  —  endure.  Play 
your  part.  As  they  endured  before  you,  so  now,  close  up  the  ranks, 
be  patient  and  strong  as  they  were.’  Since  Christ  came,  this  world 
of  pain  is  no  accident  untoward  or  sinister,  but  a  lawful  depart¬ 
ment  of  life,  with  experiences,  interests,  adventures,  hopes,  de¬ 
lights,  secrets  of  its  own.  These  are  all  thrown  open  to  us  as  we 
pass  within  the  gates,  things  that  we  could  never  learn,  or  know, 
or  see,  so  long  as  we  were  well.”  * 

The  sufferings  of  little  children,  which  cannot  be  the  result 
of  their  own  intelligent  and  wilful  wrong-doing,  who  are  too 
young  to  profit  spiritually  by  it,  are  to  many  far  more  dis- 

*  Hardy,  The  Gospel  of  Pain. 

®  Canon  Holland  in  the  Life  of  Romanes. 
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tressing  and  more  perplexing  than  the  sufferings  of  adults 

“What  purpose  hath  pain?  Nay,  thy  quest  is  vain; 

Earth  hath  no  answer:  If  the  baffled  brain 
Cries,  ’Tis  to  warn,  to  punish,  Ah,  refrain! 

When  writhes  the  child,  beneath  the  surgeon’s  hand, 

What  soul  shall  hope  that  pain  to  understand? 

Lo!  Science  falters  o’er  the  hopeless  task. 

And  Love  and  Faith  in  vain  an  answer  ask.’’ 

Since  the  introduction  of  anjesthetics,  children  in  civilized 
lands  do  not  writhe  under  the  surgeon’s  hand.  The  solidarity 
of  the  race  and  the  law  of  vicarious  suffering  again  point 
the  way  to  the  solution.  Vicarious  suffering  may  be  either 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  but  in  either  case  it  must  be  borne 
until  the  race  has  been  redeemed.  The  sufferings  of  children 
are  vicarious,  because  due  to  the  sins  of  others  against,  or  in 
ignorance  of,  the  laws  of  physiological  righteousness.  Such 
ills  and  pains  constitute  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to  remove  the 
evils  which  cause  them.  They  can  be  removed,  for  science  tells 
us  that  few,  if  any,  diseases  are  really  inherited;  as  if  nature 
mercifully  makes  a  fresh  start  with  each  child  born  into  the 
world. 

There  would  be  less  complaint  and  arraignment  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  love  of  God,  if  all  innocent  victims  of  chronic  and 
incurable  disease  could  be  led  to  discern  that  they  belong  to 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs  who  are  suffering  because  of  evils 
in  the  world,  which  can  and  ought  to  be  removed.  Even  when 
the  burdens  are  unwillingly  borne,  as  when  Simon  of  Cyrene 
was  forced  to  carry  the  cross  of  Jesus  Girist,  the  testimony 
is  still  of  value ;  but  it  is  ennobled  and  emphasized  when  the 
pain  is  accepted  bravely  and  cheerfully.  It  is  these  stricken 
ones  who  bear  the  burden  of  the  ignorance  and  iniquity  of  the 
human  race,  and  who  set  the  pace  of  the  march  of  the  w'orld's 
progress,  for  an  army  cannot  desert  its  sick  and  wounded.  It 
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was  the  perception  of  this  truth  which  braced  and  consoled  a 
young  clerg>’man  who  died  recently  at  the  beginning  of  a 
most  promising  career:— 

“You  sought  to  be  the  leader  of  the  host,”  he  wrote,  “you 
chose  to  be  a  maker  of  the  road;  you  would  have  been  a  helper 
or  a  singer  in  the  throng.  It  could  not  be.  Your  task  was  nobler 
et  You  are  a  burden-bearer  of  mankind.  There  is  the  burden  of 
the  race,  the  burden  of  its  folly  and  its  wrong,  its  ignorance  and 
its  stupid  prejudice,  its  sin,  its  wilful  violation  of  the  law,  its  in- 
*  nocent  transgression  of  the  rule.  Some  one  must  carry  that  — 
must  carry  that  great  sadness  and  great  pain,  and  weakness,  that 
ineptitude,  that  care  —  must  carry  that  others  should  go  free,  that 
mankind  should  go  forward  and  go  up.”‘ 

Jesus,  the  great  Example  of  vicarious  ’suffering,  claims 
them  all  as  his  fellow  cross-bearers. 

“  Who  best  can  drink  his  cup  of  woe, 

'  Triumphant  over  pain. 

Who  patient  bears  his  cross  below  — 

He  follows  in  his  train.” 

It  is  part  of  the  message  of  Christianity,  which  gives  it 
much  of  its  strange  power,  that  self-sacrifice,  the  loving  .ac¬ 
ceptance  of  suffering  for  the  sake  of  the  good  it  brings  to 
others,  is  a  universal  law.  God  himself  does  not  hold  aloof 
from  the  sufferings  of  his  creatures.  In  all  their  afflictions  he 
is  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saves  them.  He  be¬ 
came  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  save  men  from  the  sin 
which  is  the  cause,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  all  the  pain  and 
sorrow  of  the  world.  The  willing  acceptance  by  Jesus  of  a 
painful  and  shameful  death  in  order  to  win  men  to  himself 
and  goodness,  is  the  measure  to  some  extent  of  that  eternal 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  God  which  has  ever  been  manifested 
for  the  good  of  his  creatures.  To  follow  Jesus  Christ,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  simply  to  believe  in  him  intellectually ;  it  also 
‘Alexis  Stein,  The  Outlook,  October  1,  1910. 
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means  the  acceptance,  in  a  spirit  of  loving  obedience,  of  the 
suffering  which  is  inseparable  from  the  life  of  those  who 
truly  serve  their  brethren  in  the  highest  things.  And  in  suf¬ 
fering  so  accepted,  the  relation  with  God  becomes  so  intimate 
there  is  found  in  it  such  a  healing  and  purifying  power,  such 
an  inner  joy  and  exaltation,  that  the  cross  is  bravely  endured 
and  the  shame  is  despised.  In  a  mysterious  way  sorrow  itself 
becomes  the  ground  of  the  highest  joys,  it  is  itself  turned  into 
joy.  1 

It  may  be  objected  that  much  of  the  pain  we  see  appears 
to  be  morally  and  .spiritually  fruitless,  and  even  positively 
harmful,  causing  increased  estrangement  from  God.  “There 
are  chastisements  which  do  not  chasten ;  trials  that  do  not 
purify,  and  sorrows  that  do  not  elevate;  pains  and  privations 
that  harden  the  tender  heart  without  softening  the  stubborn 
will.”  This  is  so.  All  good  things  may  fail,  at  least  for  a 
time,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended, 
pain  among  them.  Rut  apart  from  the  sufferings  of  those  of 
unsound  mind,  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  speak,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  does  altogether  fail  in  any  case.  Souls  rebel¬ 
lious  at  first  under  misfortune,  may  in  the  end  submit  and 
make  their  peace.  The  publicans  and  harlots,  though  there 
may  be  no  outward  change  in  their  lives,  because  of  the  un¬ 
happiness  which  attends  careers  of  extortion  and  impurity, 
may  learn  to  hate  their  sins,  and  so  be  more  ready  to  turn  to 
goodness  and  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  than  self-righteous 
scribes  and  Pharisees  who  are  strangers  to  the  pains  of  re¬ 
pentance.  Further,  the  pain  which  has  failed  to  purify  here, 
may  yet  purify  hereafter.  The  selfishness  of  Dives  was  being 
burnt  away  in  the  fires  of  his  torment,  as  evidenced  by  his 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  brothers.  Let  us  trust  boldly 
Mlliiton,  The  Mystery  of  Pain. 
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that  somehow  good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  all  ill.  As  West- 
cott  says,  in  the  next  world  we  may  be  allowed  to  see  that 
not  one  pang  of  the  innumerable  woes  of  men  has  been  fruit¬ 
less  in  purifying  energy.  If  pain,  at  the  last,  brings  such 
spiritual  deliverances  and  blessing  that  the  sufferer,  if  the 
choice  were  offered,  would  not  willingly  lose  the  painful  ex¬ 
perience  if  it  meant  the  return  to  his  old  unhappy  state  of 
spiritual  alienation  from  God,  then  pain  from  this  point  of 
view  ceases  to  be  an  evil,  and  is  a  perplexity  only  to  those 
who  demand  an  answer  to  the  unanswerable  question.  Could 
not  the  same  ends  be  accomplished  by  other  means  ? 

In  a  brief  essay  it  is  impossible  to  deal  other  than  super¬ 
ficially  with  the  great  problems  of  human  suffering,  but  it  is 
hoped  enough  has  been  written  to  indicate  in  a  general  way 
some  of  the  beneficent  uses  and  results  of  pain  in  connection 
with  man’s  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  development. 
If  a  complete  answer  to  all  questions  were  vouchsafed,  per¬ 
haps  pain  would  lose  much  of  its  disciplinary  power,  for  it  is 
a  profound  remark,  that  he  who  would  always  know  before 
he  trusts,  who  would  have  from  his  God  a  promise  before  he 
would  expect,  is  the  slayer  of  his  own  eternity.  However 
that  may  be,  the  Christian  does  not,  in  this  world,  expect  the 
full  explanation  of  all  mysteries.  There  are  two  fundamental 
convictions,  already  mentioned,  to  which  he  clings  tenaciously, 
and  so  finds  peace. 

The  first  is  found  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  our  heavenly 
Father  exercises  a  constant  and  gracious  care  over  all,  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  smallest  detail  of  our  lives.  “Are  not  two 
sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing,  and  not  one  of  them  shall  fall 
to  the  ground  without  your  Father :  but  the  very  hairs  of  your 
head  are  numbered.”  Those  who  have  been  in  the  depth  of 
despair  tell  us :  “  This  is  the  last  word  that  can  be  said.  Noth- 
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ing  can  go  beyond  it,  and  at  times  it  is  only  the  ground  which 
we  feel  does  not  shake  under  our  feet.  All  life  is  summed 
up  and  due  account  is  taken  of  it  according  to  its  degree 
Looking  at  the  masses  of  humanity  drawn  this  way  and  that 
way,  the  Christian  teaching  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  that  for 
each  individual  soul,  there  is  a  vocation  as  real  as  if  that 
soul  were  alone  upon  the  planet.” 

“  One  adeiiuate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists,  one  only  —  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  however 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  i>ower, 

Whose  everlasting  purposes  emijrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good.” 

The  other  foundation  is  the  conviction  that  God’s  one  un¬ 
changeable  purpose  in  creating  and  sustaining  man  is  to  make 
him  a  partaker  in  his  own  blessedness,  by  making  him  a  par¬ 
taker  in  his  own  righteousness,  and  therefore  that  all  the 
experiences  of  life,  even  the  most  sorrowful,  are  educational 
rather  than  punitive  or  probationary,  being  the  means  by  which 
we  are  trained  and  led  to  this  great  consummation.  Consid¬ 
ering  man’s  lowly  origin,  his  inherited  passions  and  instincts, 
it  can  only  be  through  self-renunciation  and  suffering  that  the 
soul  can  win  its  true  self  and  with  it  eternal  joy.  There  is 
left  to  us  the  choice  between  “  the  noble  pangs  of  spiritual 
child-birth,  of  painful-joyous  expansion  and  growth,  and  the 
shameful  ache  of  spiritual  death,  of  dreary  contraction  and 
decay.” 

As  the  troubles  of  life  sooner  or  later  come  to  us  all,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  are  met  by  the  individual  affects  his 
spiritual  destiny,  the  question  is  very  practical;  What  is  the 
conduct  under  suffering  of  those  who  reject  the  meaning  of 
pain  as  offered  by  Christianity,  or  find  it  inadequate? 
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Some  are  driven  by  suffering  into  active  rebellion;  they 
"blaspheme  the  God  of  heaven  because  of  their  pains.”  The 
strain  of  an  attitude  of  defiance  cannot  long  be  borne  by  the 
human  spirit.  The  end  is  madness,  as  depicted  by  Shakes¬ 
peare  in  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear,  or  death. 

Akin  to  this,  though  far  nobler,  is  the  attitude  of  those  who 
meet  the  trials  of  life  bravely  and  without  railing  against  fate 
or  Providence,  but  still  with  a  hardening  and  resistance  of 
the  spiritual  nature  as  if  assailed  by  hostile  influences,  the 
contrary  of  that  patient  and  willing  acceptance  which  seeks 
to  find  the  blessing  which  may  be  extracted  from  all  the  pain¬ 
ful  experiences  of  life.  Of  a  well-known  painter  who  died 
recently,  it  is  said :  “  Courageous  in  an  eminent  degree, 
physically,  and  morally  courageous,  he  fought  his  maladies 
as  if  they  had  been  so  many  desert  wolves  or  hyaenas ;  he 
grappled  with  them,  rebelled  against  them,  and  would  not  be 
beaten.”  This  attitude  of  mind  is  well  expressed  in  the  lines 
of  Henley : — 

“Out  of  the  nisht  that  covers  me, 

Black  as  the  pit  from  i)ole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  pods  there  be, 

For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

“  In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance, 

I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud; 

Under  the  bliulfjeonings  of  chance. 

My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 

“  Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  but  the  horrors  of  the  shade; 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds,  and  shall  find  me  unafraid. 

“  It  mattei’s  not  how  straight  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll : 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul.” 
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Few  have  the  strength  to  maintain  this  self-reliant  attitude 
to  the  end,  and  the  most  that  is  gained  is  a  forced  and  des¬ 
perate  peace. 

There  is  also  the  attitude  of  passive  rebellion,  when  a  per¬ 
son  thinks  he  has  been  hardly  and  unjustly  dealt  with,  and 
goes  through  life  murmuring,  filled  with  pessimistic  discon¬ 
tents  and  irrational  disgust ;  or  there  is  a  sullen,  passive  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  ills  of  life,  which  may  assume  the  guise  of 
religious  resignation,  the  sufferer  feeling  and  perhaps  openly 
declaring,  that  as  things  cannot  be  helped,  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  submit. 

“  It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  and  other  rebellious  attitudes  arise. 
We  like  our  own  way,  and  are  vastly  pleased  with  ourselves  as 
long  as  tilings  go  smoothly.  But  when  cheeks  (*oine,  —  either  seri¬ 
ous  troubles  or  the  petty  worries  we  often  feel  as  keenly,  —  rebel¬ 
lion  is  the  impulse  of  the  natural  man.  It  often  overcomes  the 
best  of  us  in  a  first  assault ;  and  with  most  of  us  it  is  more  or  less 
chronic,  for  there  are  few  wlio  have  not  brooded  over  their  trials 
till  they  are  at  times  more  than  half  persuaded  that  life  is  nothing 
but  misery.  The  grumbling  temper  they  have  in  common  la  not 
only  the  most  profoundly  irreligious  of  all  tempers,  but  the  most 
fatal  to  reasoning  action,  and  even  to  healthy  thinking.  How 
can  truth  or  reason  or  healthy  action  be  exi>ected  from  those 
whose  wills  are  more  or  less  concerned  by  rebellion?  If  the  earth¬ 
quake  and  the  storm  have  slain  their  thousands,  these  rebellious 
passions  have  slain  their  tens  of  thousands.”  ^ 

Those  who  bear  the  crosses  of  life  unwillingly,  only  add  to 
their  burden,  and  the  crosses  must  still  be  borne. 

There  are  also  the  modern  Epicureans  who  seek  to  avoid 
all  pain,  who  deliberately  shut  their  eyes  to  the  sight  of  it, 
will  not  hear  of  it,  and  try  to  banish  the  thought  of  it  from 
their  minds.  Their  life  is  spent  in  the  effort  to  make  them¬ 
selves  comfortable  with  the  good  things  of  this  world.  When 
care  and  sorrow  do  intrude,  they  find  comfort  in  the  pensive 
*Gwatkln,  The  Knowledge  of  God. 
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reflections  of  Omar  Khayyam,  or  they  seek  to  clothe  their 
agnosticism  with  some  of  the  garments  of  Christianity.  At 
Ijest  as  said  long  ago,  Epicureanism  is  the  philosophy  of 
tranquil  and  indiflferent  natures  animated  by  no  strong  moral 
enthusiasm.  The  true  secret  of  happiness  is  not  to  escape 
toil  and  affliction,  but  to  meet  them  with  the  faith  that  in  and 
through  them  the  destiny  of  man  is  fulfilled. 

It  is  evident,  without  going  further,  that  there  is  no  better 
philosophy  of  life  than  the  one  furnished  by  the  Christian 
religion,  which  faces  all  the  terrible  facts  of  sin  and  suffering, 
and  yet  is  not  dismayed  by  them. 

“Walk  where  thou  w’llt,  seek  what  thou  wilt,  and  thou  wilt  find 
no  higher  way  above,  no  safer  way  below,  than  the  way  of  the 
cross.  Dispose  and  order  all  things  as  thou  wilt  and  as  thou  seest; 
and  thou  wilt  never  find  but  that  thou  hast  alw'ays  something  to 
golfer,  either  willingly  or  unwillingly,  and  so  thou  wilt  ever  find 
the  c’oss.  Thou  oanst  not  escape  it,  for  whithersoever  thou  goest, 
thou  carrlest  thyself  wdth  thee.  But  if  thou  carry  thy  cross  will¬ 
ingly  It  will  carry  thee,  and  bring  thee  to  thy  wished-for  end. 
For  sorely  if  there  had  been  something  better  and  more  useful  to 
the  salvation  of  man  than  suffering,  Christ  w’ould  certainly  have 
shown  It  by  word  and  example.” 

We  are  told  there  has  been  recently  a  great  and  steady  fall¬ 
ing  aw'ay  from  the  churches,  and  it  appears  to  be  true.  As 
the  existence  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  evil  is  the  cause  of  much 
unbelief,  perhaps  the  teaching  of  the  church  on  these  points 
is  not  as  strong,  clear,  and  helpful  as  it  might  be.  Strength 
and  joy  should  be  found  in  religion  m  spite  of  all  pain,  and 
love  should  cast  out  fear.  We  need  to  be  told  more  plainly 
that  in  the  struggle  with  evil,  God  is  wholly  on  our  side :  and 
there  is  but  one  God,  there  is  no  other  beside  him.  Certainly 
in  the  physical  world  science  knows  of  no  dualism.  Its  wit¬ 
ness  is  clear  and  decisive  that  in  the  universe,  so  far  as  it 

knows,  there  is  but  one  power,  one  plan.  It  knows  of  no  alien 
Vol.  LX  IX.  No.  276.  3 
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power  to  which  physical  evil  can  be  assigned.  As  Christians 
we  believe  this  one  universal  power  is  a  personal  God ;  so  we 
must  conclude  that  moral  evil  is  here  by  his  permission,  not 
by  compulsion  of  some  second  ultimate  power.  If  by  God’s 
permission,  then  as  he  is  wholly  good,  wise,  and  loving,  evil 
must  be  serving  some  necessary  though  temporary  purpose 
and  when  that  is  accomplished  evil  will  disappear. 

“To  know  that  love  alone  was  the  beginning  of  nature  and 
creature,  that  nothing  but  love  encompasses  the  whole  universe  of 
things,  that  the  governing  liand  that  over-rules  all,  the  watchful 
eye  that  sees  through  all,  is  nothing  but  omniscient  and  omnipo¬ 
tent  love,  using  an  infinity  of  wisdom  to  raise  all  that  is  fallen  In 
nature,  to  save  every  misguided  creature  from  the  miserable  work 
of  its  own  bands,  and  make  happiness  and  glory  the  perpetual  in¬ 
heritance  of  all  the  creation,  is  a  refiection  that  must  be  quite 
ravishing  to  every  intelligent  creature  that  is  sensible  of  it”* 

Surveying  the  long  and  tragical  course  of  human  history,  it 
strengthens  the  heart,  gives  courage  and  hope,  to  be  told  that 
God  has  always  been  sustaining  by  his  holy  will  and  unfail¬ 
ing  loving  kindness,  the  tottering  footsteps  of  all  mankind  in 
its  toilsome  ascent  towards  spiritual  goodness. 

Further,  the  church  should  not  leave  it  to  the  Christian 
Scientist  alone  to  proclaim  so  insistently  that  the  evil  of  this 
world,  alike  in  its  essence  and  in  all  its  forms,  is  not  eternal 
but  transitory.  Modern  social  progress  is  proving  that  most 
of  the  great  positive  evils  of  this  life  are  removable,  and  will, 
if  human  affairs  continue  to  improve,  be  in  the  end  reduced 
within  very  narrow  limits.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
woes  of  poverty  and  disease,  which  are  almost  entirely  con¬ 
querable  by  human  care  and  effort. 

Again,  men  are  crying  out  for  a  more  hopeful  message  with 
regard  to  the  conquest  of  evil  in  the  next  world.  Even  there 
‘Law,  The  Spirit  of  Love. 
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evil  cannot  be  eternal  in  the  same  sense  that  God  and  his  at¬ 
tributes  are  eternal.  There  is  the  biblical  promise  that  here¬ 
after  there  shall  be  no  more  pain,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall 
flee  away.  “  I  saw  not  sin,”  writes  a  mystic,  “  for  sin  is  only 
known  by  the  pain  it  is  cause  of.  Pain  is  something  for  a 
time,  for  it  purgeth,  and  maketh  us  to  know  ourselves,  and  to 
ask  for  mercy.  It  is  sooth  that  sin  is  the  cause  of  all  this 
pain,  but  all  shall  be  well,  and  all  manner  of  things  shall  be 
well.”  There  is  a  wonderful  Eastern  legend,  told  in  one  of 
his  sermons  by  Westcott,  the  great  New  Testament  exegete 
and  textual  critic,  of  a  Buddhist  saint  who  had  reached  by 
successive  lives  of  sacrifice  the  stage  next  Nirvana.  At  that 
point  he  could  by  one  effort  of  will  obtain  for  himself  eternal 
and  untroubled  calm.  But  when  the  decision  had  to  be 
niade,  he  set  aside  the  tempting  prize,  and  chose  rather  to 
live  again  in  the  world  while  conflict  could  bear  fruit.  “  Not 
till  the  last  soul  in  every  earth  and  in  every  hell  has  found 
peace,”  he  said,  ”  can  I  enter  into  my  rest.”  Is  the  message 
of  Christianity,  particularly  to  Buddhist  and  other  non- 
Christian  peoples,  to  be  less  hopeful  and  loving?  Are  we  to 
say  that  the  saving  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  him  of  whom  it 
was  said  that  he  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be 
satisfied,  is  in  its  spirit  less  comprehensive  and  glorious  than 
the  desires  of  a  Buddhist  saint  ? 

It  is  not  urged  that  the  church  should  preach  a  gospel  of 
ease  and  pleasure,  and  that  it  should  not  dwell  on  the  awful 
consequences  of  sin.  This  is  forbidden  even  by  modern  psy¬ 
chology,  which  makes  us  realize  as  never  before  the  depths 
of  human  personality  in  which  no  experience  ever  completely 
vanishes,  and  therefore  that  forgiveness  of  sins  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  marvelous  boons  which  God  can  bestow  on 
mankind.  On  the  contrary,  the  church  in  her  life  and  mes- 
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sage  is  to  be  more  austere,  especially  if  it  is  to  win  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Orient.  Perhaps  religion  in  the  West  has  been 
too  much  associated  with  comfortable  living  and  utilitarian 
ends,  as  if  material  prosperity  was  the  measure  of  a  nation’s 
spiritual  greatness.  There  is  said  to  be  anxious  searching  in 
these  days  for  some  fundamental  human  relationship  so  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  accidents  of  life  as  to  be  capable  of  appealing 
to  all  men  everywhere,  inciting  them  to  stronger  effort  for 
themselves,  and  a  more  spontaneous  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  others.  The  Christian  church  with  its  belief  in  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  incarnation  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  leader  and  inspirer  in  the 
warfare  against  all  evil,  ought  to  provide  this  relationship. 
Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  influence  of  the  church  in 
politics,  business,  society,  and  the  home  is  not  so  strong  and 
pervasive  as  it  should  be.  For  this  the  Christian  laity  is  in 
large  measure  to  blame.  The  clergy  can  lay  down  principles, 
but  in  the  main  it  is  for  the  laity  to  translate  these  principles 
into  action,  in  the  places  where  it  is  most  necessary  to  exhibit 
them.  It  is  for  the  laity  to  fight  resolutely  and  unitedly 
against  the  evils  encountered  by  them  personally  in  politics, 
business,  and  society.  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  great  Christian 
brotherhood  was  formed  of  the  lay  members  of  the  church, 
of  men  belonging  to  every  rank  of  society  from  the  prince  to 
the  peasant;  they  pursued  their  usual  vocations  bound  only 
by  the  spirit  of  their  order.  They  were  pledged  to  restore  all 
ill-gotten  goods;  to  be  reconciled  to  those  with  whom  they 
had  quarreled ;  to  devote  themselves  to  the  practice  of  charity; 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary  expenditure;  to  comfort  the  sick;  to 
instruct  the  ignorant ;  to  reclaim  the  fallen.  In  fine,  they 
practised  all  the  virtues  of  the  cloister  without  retiring  from 
the  world.  In  those  dark  and  perilous  times,  the  brotherhood 
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did  a  work  the  value  of  which  historians  state  it  is  impossible 

to  overestimate. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  in  addition  to  the  numerous  exist¬ 
ing  societies  another  should  be  formed  on  these  or  similar 
lines.  But  if  a  large  number  of  Christian  men  —  statesmen, 
politicians,  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  others  —  were  pledged  to  live  in  simple,  unswerving  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  indeed 
most  of  them  are,  and  at  any  and  every  cost  eradicate  all  the 
evil  they  could,  each  of  them  declaring,  —  to  slightly  alter  the 
words  of  Blake, — 

‘  I  will  not  cease  from  mental  strife. 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 

Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem, 

God’s  holy  city  in  our  land,’ — 

who  can  doubt  there  would  be  a  surprising  spiritual  advance, 
and  much  of  the  evil  and  misery  of  the  world,  of  which  men 
now  so  bitterly  complain,  would  quickly  pass  away.  If  it  be 
said  that  to  attempt  to  live  in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
Jesus  Christ,  modern  society  being  what  it  is,  would  mean 
for  many  financial  and  social  ruin,  it  only  proves  the  point 
that  without  vicarious  pain  and  sacrifice  the  world  cannot  be 
redeemed.  The  price  must  be  paid.  In  old  time,  of  those 
who  resisted  the  evil  of  their  day,  some  were  tortured  on  the 
wheel,  and  refused  release  in  order  that  they  and  others  might 
rise  to  a  better  life.  Others  had  to  face  taunts  and  blows, 
chains  and  imprisonment.  They  were  stoned  to  death,  they 
were  tortured,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  they  were  put  to  the 
sword;  they  wandered  about  clothed  in  the  skins  of  sheep  or 
goats,  destitute,  persecuted,  ill-used,  —  men  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,  —  roaming  in  lonely  places,  and  on 
the  mountains,  and  in  caves  and  holes  in  the  ground,  dying 
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without  seeing  the  realization  of  their  hopes,  but  leaving  the 
world  better  for  those  who  came  after  them  (Heb.  xi.  35-40) 

If  we  in  our  day  are  not  willing  to  incur  any  risk  whatever 
at  least  let  it  not  be  said  that  Christianity  itself,  as  a  religion 
has  failed. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  realize  more  fully  the  nobility  of  our 
calling  and  election.  It  may  be  no  limitation  of  the  actual 
omnipotence  of  God  to  hold  that  even  he  is  not  able  to  evolve 
highly  organized  physical  beings  without  the  long  and  pain¬ 
ful  struggle  for  existence;  or  to  give  human  beings  moral 
training  without  allowing  the  existence  of  sin  and  pain.  But 
these  are  only  means  to  an  end.  God  wills  the  goodness  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  all  his  children,  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  with 
amazing  self-restraint  he  does  not  interfere  with  their  free¬ 
dom,  although  abhorring  all  evil  and  ever  at  war  with  it.  In 
this  warfare  he  needs  our  help,  for  men  cannot  be  saved  from 
evil  and  pain  apart  from  their  own  desires  and  cooperation. 
We  are  called  upon,  therefore,  for  our  own  and  our  breth¬ 
ren’s  sake,  literally  to  be  co-workers  with  God  in  this  tre¬ 
mendous  struggle.  If  we  suffer,  he  also  suffers.  Surely  that 
is  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion.  God  became  incar¬ 
nate  in  Jesus  Christ  to  remove  the  sin  and  pain  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  by  his  own  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  and  by  his 
own  cross  and  passion  that  he  delivers  us.  Therefore,  the 
suffering  of  Christ,  the  willing  endurance  of  shame,  pain,  and 
death  to  redeem  mankind,  hallows  all  suffering  and  brightens 
it  with  a  glorious  hope. 

“As  I  shall  be  uplifted  on  a  cross 
In  darkness  of  eclipse  and  anguish  dread, 

So  shall  I  lift  up  in  my  pierced  hands, 

Not  into  dark,  but  iight,  —  not  unto  death 
But  life,  —  beyond  the  reach  of  guilt  and  grief, 
The  whole  creation.” 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  A  REFORM  OF  ROMANISM.' 

BY  PROFESSOR  HENRY  C.  SHELDON,  D.D.,  WEST  NEWTON,  MASS. 

Occasionally  a  Protestant  writer  is  moved  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  optimistic  expectation  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  about  to  experience  a  salutary  transformation 
through  an  interior  reformation.  In  some  instances  the  in¬ 
ference  is  drawn  that  strenuous  opposition  to  the  exorbitant 
claims  of  Rome  is  no  longer  in  demand,  inasmuch  as  the 
coming  reformation  will  dispose  of  those  claims  from  the 
inside.  Whether  the  inference  is  formally  drawn  or  not,  it 
is  likely  to  be  implicitly  operative  in  those  who  cherish  the 
given  expectation.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  prac¬ 
tical  importance  to  determine  whether  the  record  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  recent  times  affords  grounds  for 
believing  that  a  substantial  reformation  is  imminent.  In  pro¬ 
viding  a  suitable  basis  for  a  verdict  on  this  question,  we 
propose  to  examine  the  recent  record  of  the  papal  communion 
in  four  different  lines:  (1)  sentimental  devotion;  (2)  sacra¬ 
mental  theory;  (3)  papal  absolutism  in  the  ecclesiastical  do¬ 
main;  (4)  teaching  and  practice  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
the  relation  between  Church  and  State. 

1.  As  respects  the  first  of  these  topics,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  a  very  brief  discussion.  The  most  significant 
fact  to  be  emphasized  here  is  the  extraordinary  industry 
which  was  manifested  at  Roman  Catholic  headquarters  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  promoting  the 
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cult  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  We  make  bold  to  affirm  that  in  no 
other  fifty  years,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  have 
papal  initiative  and  practice  been  so  emphatically  engaged  in 
promoting  that  cult.  Not  only  did  Pius  IX.  solemnly  decree 
as  a  dogma  of  the  faith,  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin  (1854),  but  he  rivaled,  not  to  say  transcended,  the 
most  extravagant  tributes  rendered  to  her  by  the  idolatrous 
fancy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  In  the  encyclical  addressed  to  the 
bishops  in  1849  relative  to  the  proposed  dogma,  he  indulged 
in  this  strain:  “You  know  very  well,  venerable  brethren, 
that  the  whole  of  our  confidence  is  placed  in  the  most  holy 
Virgin,  since  God  has  placed  in  Mary  the  fulness  of  all  good, 
that  accordingly  we  may  know  that  if  there  is  any  hope  in 
us,  if  any  grace,  if  any  salvation,  it  redounds  to  us  from  her, 
because  such  is  His  will  who  has  willed  that  we  should  have 
everything  through  Mary.”  In  the  decree  imposing  the 
dogma,  the  Pope  describes  Mary  as  “  the  most  powerful  medi- 
atress,  who  ever  slew  all  heresies  ” ;  furthermore,  as  the  one 
“  who,  bearing  a  motherly  mind  toward  us,  and  having  in 
hand  the  affairs  of  our  salvation,  is  anxious  about  the  whole 
human  race,  and  having  been  made  by  the  Lord  queen  of 
heaven  and  earth  and  exalted  above  all  the  orders  of  angels 
and  saints,  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  her  only  begotten 
Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  does  by  her  mother’s  prayers 
most  potently  impetrate,  and  finds  what  she  seeks,  and 
cannot  be  frustrated.”  Naturally  when  the  Pope  expressed 
himself  in  such  strains  his  subordinates  took  little  account 
of  the  demands  of  sober  speech.  Various  bishops  referred 
to  Mary  as  “  Co-Redeemer  ”  or  “  Co-Redemptress  ” ;  and  one 
of  them,  Malou  of  Bruges,  went  on  to  emphasize  the  essential 
equality  with  the  eternal  Son,  implied  in  such  terms,  by  iden¬ 
tifying  the  Virgin  with  the  “  wisdom  ”  which  the  Lord  pos- 
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sessed  in  the  beginning  of  his  ways.  “  Mary  is  presented 
here,”  he  says,  “  as  the  first  of  creatures.  .  .  .  This  primogeni¬ 
ture  supposes  in  Mary  a  superiority  in  some  sort  eternal  and 
wholly  celestial,  which  assimilates  her  to  the  Son  of  God. 

Between  Mary  and  God  there  is  no  middle  course.”  ^ 

Leo  XIII.  did  not  fall  below  the  standard  sanctioned  by 
Pius  IX.  in  his  estimate  of  the  practical  reign  of  Mary  as 
queen  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  surpassed  him  in  the  number 
of  the  messages  which  he  addressed  to  Christendom  for  the 
express  purpose  of  promoting  the  Virgin’s  cult.  Encyclical 
after  encyclical  was  devoted  to  this  end,  and  occasion  was 
often  taken  in  other  messages  to  fulfil  a  like  purpose.  He 
speaks  of  Mary  as  “  depositary  of  our  peace  with  God  and 
dispenser  of  celestial  graces,  who  has  been  placed  at  the  high- 
tst  summit  of  heavenly  power  and  glory  that  she  might  aid 
mankind  on  its  way  of  toil  and  peril  toward  the  eternal  city.” 
“  We  should  take  refuge,”  he  urges,  “  in  Mary,  in  her  whom 
the  Church  rightly  and  deservedly  calls  salvation-bringer, 
helper,  and  deliverer.”  “We  wish  that,  constantly  and  with¬ 
out  interruption,  recourse  should  be  had  to  God  and  to  the 
great  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  the  strongest  aid  of  Christians, 
at  whose  power  tremble  even  the  magnates  of  the  abyss.” 
“The  most  holy  Virgin,  as  she  was  the  bearer  of  Jesus  Christ, 
is  the  mother  of  all  Christians  whom  she  bore  indeed  at 
Mount  Calvary  amid  the  supreme  pains  of  the  Redeemer.” 
“As  no  one  can  come  to  the  supreme  Father  except  through 
the  Son,  so  it  might  almost  be  said,  no  one  can  come  to 
Christ  except  through  the  Mother.”  “All  grace  [so  reads  an 
approved  citation]  which  is  communicated  to  this  age  has  a 
triple  process.  For  in  completest  order  it  is  dispensed  from 

‘Cited  by  Stap,  L’immaculde  conception,  pp.  210-213.  ' 
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God  to  Christ,  from  Christ  to  the  Virgin,  from  the  Virgin 
unto  us.”  ^ 

Along  with  this  energetic  promotion  of  the  cult  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  a  special  effort  was  made  to  exalt  her  spouse  in  the  sight 
of  the  Church.  No  preceding  period  has  witnessed  an  equal 
endeavor  to  foster  devotion  to  Joseph.  Nor  have  the  offices 
of  the  saints  in  general,  or  of  their  relics,  been  subjected  in 
the  given  period  to  a  depreciatory  estimate.  Reproducing  the 
language  of  John  of  Damascus,  Leo  XIII.  has  assured  us: 

“  The  bodies  of  the  saints  are  perennial  fountains  in  the 
Church,  from  which,  like  streams  of  salvation,  celestial  gifts 
and  all  those  things  of  which  we  stand  in  special  need  are 
poured  forth  to  the  Christian  peoples.”  ^ 

From  this  stream  of  papal  indoctrination  an  uplift  in  the 
level  of  Mariolatry  throughout  Roman  Catholic  Christendom 
might  very  naturally  have  resulted.  Very  conspicuous  devel¬ 
opments  in  this  direction  did  occur  in  France,  where  the 
religious  imagination  supplied  visions  of  the  immaculate  Vir¬ 
gin,  and  turned  Lourdes  into  a  veritable  Mecca  for  the 
thoughts  and  hopes  of  the  faithful.  To  what  degree  the  new 
impetus  to  Mariolatry  wrought  in  the  less  congenial  territory 
of  Germany  and  the  English-speaking  countries  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  Suppose  its  working  not  to  have  been  very 
pronounced  in  that  domain,  we  still  are  confronted  by  the 
fact  that  the  central  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
its  “  infallible  ”  oracles  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
transcended  the  record  of  any  equal  period  in  all  Christian 
history  in  the  measure  of  encouragement  given  to  the  cult  of 

‘Ency.,  Sept  1,  1883,  Aug.  30,  1884;  Epist.  ad  Card.  Vicarium 
Parocchi,  Oct.  31,  1886;  Encyc.,  Aug.  15,  1880,  Sept.  22,  1891,  Sept 
8,  1894. 

*  Littene  Apostol.  de  Inventione  Corporis  S.  Jacobi  M..  etc.,  Kal. 
Nov.  1884. 
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the  Virgin.  So  far,  then,  as  a  true  reform  would  involve  de¬ 
mands  to  banish  excesses  of  Mariolatry  —  not  to  speak  of 
extravagances  of  sentimental  devotion  in  general  —  signs  of 
the  imminence  of  reform  would  seem  to  be  emphatically 
wanting. 

2,  Our  next  topic  for  examination,  namely,  that  of  recent 
phases  of  Romish  teaching  on  the  sacraments,  is  one  quite 
distinctively  demanded  by  the  subject  of  this  essay.  Both 
rational  religion  in  general  and  the  evangelical  consciousness 
in  particular  are  under  compulsion  to  challenge  cardinal 
points  in  the  traditional  teaching  of  Rome  on  the  sacraments. 
Any  substantial  reform,  therefore,  must  include  amendment 
of  the  characteristic  sacramental  theories.  Has  any  amend¬ 
ment,  any  real  improvement,  occurred  for  the  last  two  or 
three  generations  ?  Has  any  tendency  to  amendment  appeared 
which  has  been  permitted  to  take  the  least  root  in  Roman 
soil?  Suppose  we  direct  our  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to 
current  estimates  of  sacramental  efficacy.  Do  these,  as  put 
forth  by  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  fall  in  any 
wise  below  those  of  their  mediaeval  predecessors?  We  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  that  they  do.  Dogmatists  whose 
writings  are  in  high  repute  in  official  circles  declare  with 
united  voice  that  the  Christian  sacraments,  in  radical  con¬ 
trast  with  the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament,  confer  or 
effect  the  grace  which  they  signify.  “  The  sacraments  of  the 
old  law,”  says  Monsabre,  “  invited  men  to  ask  for  the  right¬ 
eousness,  the  holiness,  the  life  of  God;  the  sacraments  of  the 
new  law  confer  directly  these  gifts.  The  sacraments  of  the 
old  law  were  only  directive  signs,  the  sacraments  of  the 
new  law  are  efficacious  signs.”  ^  Equivalent  statements  could 
be  cited  from  Hurter,  Heinrich,  Billot,  and  other  eminent 
‘Exposition  du  dogme  cathollque,  vol.  xi.  pp.  88,  89. 
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authorities.  Indeed,  the  thoroughly  dominant  view  of  sacra- 
mental  efficacy  in  the  accredited  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  to-day  is  not  a  whit  below  the  level  of 
that  which  at  any  time  has  held  a  representative  position  in 
that  Church.  It  is,  in  fact,  more  ultra  than  was  that  of  a 
number  of  mediaeval  scholastics,  including  Peter  Lombard 
and  Duns  Scotus. 

Proceeding  with  the  review  of  sacramental  teaching,  con¬ 
sider,  next,  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  baptism.  As  is 
well  known,  it  has  been  a  long-standing  maxim  in  the  papal 
communion  that  baptism  is  in  such  sense  essential  that  no  one 
can  be  saved  without  it  unless  a  compensation  in  desire,  or 
purpose,  or  the  suffering  of  martyrdom,  is  offered  for  the 
lack;  and  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that,  inasmuch  as 
those  dying  in  infancy  cannot  be  regarded  as  capable  of  offer¬ 
ing  any  of  the  given  compensations  (aside  at  least  from  the 
exceptional  event  of  being  slain  for  cause  of  religion),  they 
are  to  be  numbered  with  the  lost,  —  not  indeed  as  being  con¬ 
demned  to  acute  tortures,  but  as  being  everlastingly  excluded 
from  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  In  other  words,  they  are 
eternally  damned,  though  not  in  the  worst  sense.  Now  what 
signs  has  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  exhibited,  in  recent 
times,  of  a  disposition  to  abandon  this  monstrous  dogma,  this 
creed  of  gratuitous  damnation,  which  blots  the  ethical  nature 
of  God  in  representing  him  as  casting  away  a  vast  section 
of  the  race  just  for  the  lack  of  the  ceremonial  application  of 
a  physical  clement?  No  sign  whatever.  On  the  contrary, 
the  development  has  been  rather  in  the  direction  of  rigorous 
insistence  upon  the  abhorrent  dogma.  Formerly  an  eminent 
theologian  might  occasionally  be  found  who  was  bold  enough 
to  suggest  that  in  some  way  a  compensation  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  lack  of  baptism  on  the  part  of  those  dying  in 
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infancy  So  argued  Cajetan  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Amort 
in  the  eighteenth,  and  Klee  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centur)'  As  late  as  the  concluding  part  of  the  nineteenth 
centur}',  the  like  position  was  advocated  by  Herman  Schell. 
But  he  died  under  a  cloud  as  respects  his  relation  to  official 
Romanism,  and  the  connection  of  his  name  with  the  more 
liberal  view  of  baptism  could  serve  only  as  the  reverse  of  a 
recommendation  of  that  view  among  those  covetous  of  a  rep¬ 
utation  for  orthodoxy.  With  perfect  warrant  it  can  be  said 
that  it  has  become  more  difficult  than  ever  to  break  away 
from  the  overwhelming  consensus  against  the  possibility  of 
the  salvation  of  unbaptized  infants.  The  standard  diction¬ 
aries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  —  German,  French,  and 
English  —  unite  in  sustaining  the  rigorous  tenet,  and  the 
tlfeologians  of  unquestioned  standing,  from  Perrone  to  the 
latest  author  of  a  doctrinal  treatise,  are  unequivocally  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  same  tenet.  Let  us  scan  the  words  of  a  few  of 
the  most  recent.  “  Theologians,”  says  Billot,  “  are  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  in  this :  the  actual  sacrament  has  been  in  any 
time  whatsoever  an  altogether  necessary  means  of  salvation 
to  all  those  who  never  had  the  use  of  reason.”  “  Infants,” 
writes  Palmieri,  “  if  they  fail  of  baptism,  though  they  are 
without  fault,  nevertheless  do  not  obtain  salvation.”  “  The 
Church,”  Sasse  maintains,  “  does  not  pray  nor  teach  the  faith¬ 
ful  to  pray  God  that  he  will  save  infants  dying  without  bap¬ 
tism;  since  indeed  there  is  no  hope  or  probability  of  their 
salvation.”  “  It  is  of  the  faith,”  asserts  Russo,  “  that  children 
dying  unbaptized  are  excluded  from  eternal  life;  they  will 
never  enjoy  the  supernatural  happiness  which  the  blood  of 
Christ  purchased  for  all ;  never  contemplate  face  to  face  the 
infinite  l)eauty  of  God ;  never  become  citizens  of  the  kingdom 
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their  more  fortunate  brethren  are  called  to  possess.”^  Such 
is  the  heartless  strain  running  through  the  latest  expressions 
of  Roman  dogmatism  on  this  theme. 

Again,  take  that  feature  of  the  eucharistic  dogma  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  “  transubstantiation.”  What  ameliora¬ 
tions  of  this  capital  article  of  Roman  faith  have  recent  de¬ 
velopments  afforded?  This  question  is  already  answered  for 
any  one  who  has  noticed  how  minutely  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  is  credited  of  course  with  infallible  authority,  has  de¬ 
fined  the  transubstantiation  dogma.  In  the  face  of  its  de¬ 
tailed  decrees,  the,  most  that  theologians  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  is  to  furnish  by  their  vain  defenses  a  more  com¬ 
plete  exposure  of  the  untenable  character  of  the  dogma.  It 
is  plain  to  a  demonstration  that  it  crucifies  reason,  as  implying 
that  one  thing  can  be  turned  into  another  already  existing 
thing,  and  that  a  particular  substance  can  be  severed  from  its 
attributes ;  in  other  words,  be  made  to  subsist  in  no  particular 
mode.  It  runs,  furthermore,  into  plain  self-contradiction. 
Under  compulsion  of  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  theologians  are  obliged  to  join  in  the  anathema 
against  those  who  maintain  that  in  the  sacrament  Christ  is 
eaten  spiritually  only,  and  not  also  sacramentally  and  really. 
At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  provide  against  a  desecration 
of  Christ’s  body,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  admitted  facts, 
they  are  compelled  to  deny  that  it  is  subject  to  division,  and 
to  affirm  that  it  may  be  simultaneously  in  its  entirety  in  any 
number  of  places,  and  simultaneously  change  its  location  in 
any  number  of  different  directions.  In  other  words,  they  are 
compelled  to  turn  it  into  a  purely  notional  subject  divested  of 

‘Billot,  De  EcclesiiB  Sacramentis,  vol.  i.  p.  255;  Palmier!,  Trac- 
tatus  de  Romano  Pontiflce  (2d  ed.),  p.  19;  Sasse,  Inst.  Theol.  de 
Sacramentis,  vol.  1.  p.  229;  Russo,  The  True  Religion  and  Its 
Dogmas,  p.  149. 
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every  characteristic  of  a  concrete  body.  Now  what  can  be 
meant  by  the  real  eating  of  such  a  subject?  Let  him  tell  who 
is  able  to  see  how  a  mere  idea,  or,  at  most,  that  which  exists 
in  the  mode  of  pure  spirit,  can  be  a  subject  for  veritable 
mastication.  So  Rome’s  eucharistic  dogma  stands  in  its  hard 
irrationality  and  essential  self-contradiction.  Any  attempt  to 
modify  it  is  quite  certain  to  be  visited  with  the  official  male¬ 
diction.  This  was  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Antonio  Rosmini. 
Unable,  apparently,  to  construe  the  possibility  that  one  thing 
should  be  changed  into  another  already  existing  thing,  in 
other  words,  that  one  plus  one  should  equal  just  one,  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  might  be  better  to  suppose  that  the  substance  of 
the  bread  is  changed,  not  literally  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
but  rather  into  a  kind  of  heavenly  nutriment  to  that  body.^ 
His  modest  suggestion,  however,  found  no  favor  with  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority,  and  was  formally  condemned  in  the  pon¬ 
tificate  of  Leo  XIII. 

Once  more,  in  our  review  of  recent  sacramental  teaching, 
let  us  glance  at  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
wherein  the  penitent  on  certain  conditions  is  absolved  by  the 
priest,  the  absolution  as  pronounced  by  him  having  the  form 
and  the  character  of  a  judicial  sentence.  In  relation  to  this 
doctrine  has  there  been  any  recent  development,  which,  from 
the  standpoint  of  evangelical  religion,  can  be  counted  an  im¬ 
provement?  The  reply  to  this  question  may  properly  lead 
us  to  notice  three  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  latest  Roman 

Catholic  interpretations  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  do  not 

detract  in  the  least  from  the  prerogative  of  the  priest  in  the 

forgiveness  of  sin.  They  assert  uniformly  that  the  absolving 

‘Billia,  Quaranta  Proposizione  Attribiiite  ad  Antonio  Rosmini, 
pp.  376  ff. 
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sentence  of  the  priest  is  indispensable  to  the  given  sacrament 
and  that  apart  from  this  sacrament,  received  in  fact  or  in 
desire,  there  is  no  possible  remission  of  post-baptismal  sins 
To  be  sure,  Roman  Catholic  theologians  admit  theoretically 
that  perfect  contrition  may  secure  remission  outside  of  the 
sacrament;  but  what  one  of  them  would  care  to  grant  that 
this  perfect  contrition  ever  has  place  in  one  who  knows  of  the 
sacrament  of  penance  and  yet  entertains  no  purpose  to  apply 
for  its  administration  to  himself?  Taken  with  its  proper  ad¬ 
juncts,  the  admitted  limitation  to  the  necessity  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment  is  reduced  to  perfectly  insignificant  proportions.  Russo 
expresses  with  substantial  correctness  the  position  of  present- 
day  Romanism  when  he  says :  “  Forgiveness  cannot  be  ob¬ 

tained  except  through  the  ministerial  office  of  the  Church.”’ 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  as  extravagant 
representations  of  the  office  of  the  priest  in  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  as  were  ever  uttered  have  had  place  in  our  own  age. 
Thus  Gaume  in  a  widely  circulated  writing  introduces  this 
description :  “  Suppose  that  the  Redeemer  comes  down  per¬ 
sonally  and  visibly  into  a  church,  and  takes  up  His  place  in 
a  confessional  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  penance,  while 
there  is  a  priest  in  another  at  hand.  The  Son  of  God  says, 
‘  I  absolve  you,’  and  the  priest  on  his  part  says,  ‘  I  absolve 
you  ’ ;  in  both  cases  alike  the  penitents  are  absolved.  Thus 
the  priest,  as  powerful  as  God,  can  in  a  moment  snatch  a  sin¬ 
ner  from  hell,  render  him  worthy  of  paradise,  and  from  a 
slave  of  the  devil  make  him  a  child  of  Abraham.  God  Him¬ 
self  is  bound  to  hold  to  the  judgment  of  the  priest,  to  refuse 
or  to  grant  pardon,  according  as  the  priest  refuses  or  grants 
absolution,  provided  the  penitent  is  worthy  of  it  [that  is,  ex¬ 
ercises  the  required  penitence].  The  sentence  of  the  priest 

*Op.  cit.,  p.  237. 
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recedes:  God  only  subscribes  to  it.”  ^  Very  likely  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Roman  Catholic  theologians  would  prefer  not  to 
effervesce  in  this  style.  But  it  is  somewhat  significant  that 
the  language  cited  came  not  from  a  mediaeval  zealot,  but 
from  the  pen  of  a  recent  theologian..  Nor  is  it  to  be  over¬ 
looked  that  it  is  more  in  its  rhetorical  gloss  than  in  its  sub¬ 
stance  that  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  deliverances  of  Roman 
dogmatists.  These  carry  in  common  the  inference  that  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  God  Almighty  is  obliged  to  wait  on 
the  volition  and  the  act  of  the  priest. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  as  respects  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  penitent  in  the  sacrament  of  pen¬ 
ance,  the  later  development  has  been  in  the  direction  of  exalt¬ 
ing  the  efficacy  of  ecclesiastical  mechanism.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  modern  era  it  was  treated  as  an  open  question 
whether  the  inferior  form  of  penitence  denominated  attrition, 
and  described  as  springing  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  from 
the  fear  of  hell,  was  sufficient  for  remission.  Not  infrequently 
denial  was  entered  that  it  was  sufficient,  and  the  deeper  form 
of  penitence  named  contrition  was  insisted  upon  as  the  only 
safe  basis  of  confidence.  But  the  energetic  advocacy  of  the 
laxer  vievy  among  the  Jesuits  tended  to  give  it  a  superior  mo¬ 
mentum,  and  after  its  espousal  by  Liguori  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  advanced  toward  a  decided  suprem¬ 
acy.  Billot,  who  is  understood  to  occupy  a  foremost  place 
among  the  theological  advisers  of  Pius  X.,  asserts  the  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  attrition,  as  being  commonly  taught  with  the  favor 
of  the  Church,  ®  and  in  the  Catholic  Dictionary  of  Addis  and 
Arnold  we  have  the  broad  statement:  “At  present  the  opinion 
that  attrition  with  the  sacrament  of  penance  suffices  is  uni- 

‘  Catechism  of  Perseverance,  vol.  ii.  pp.  546,  547. 

*De  Ecclesife  Sacramentis,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 
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versally  held.”  As  Liguori  was  at  pains  to  affirm,  attrition 
with  the  sacrament  makes  one  as  good  as  contrite.  ^  In  other 
words,  a  degree  of  penitence  which  cannot  avail  apart  from 
the  sacrament,  and  did  not  avail  for  forgiveness  under  the 
Old  Testament  economy,  is  entirely  adequate  with  the  sacra¬ 
ment.  So  ecclesiastical  mechanism  within  the  bounds  of 
holy  Church  takes  the  place,  in  large  part,  of  interior  spiritual 
conditions.  “ 

The  conclusion  follows  inevitably  that  a  reform  in  the  sacra¬ 
mental  teaching  of  Romanism  does  not  seem  to  be  imminent. 
In  no  case  have  the  traditional  theories  been  improved,  and 
in  some  points  the  ultra-ceremonial  aspect  attached  to  sacra¬ 
mental  transactions  has  gained  increased  ascendancy. 

3.  In  dealing  with  the  next  of  the  selected  topics,  or  papal 
absolutism  in  the  ecclesiastical  domain,  our  attention  is  nat¬ 
urally  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1869-70.  Among  these  decisions  that 
which  proclaims  the  pope  infallible  in  his  own  right  when  he 
speaks  ex  cathedra  on  matters  of  faith  and  morals  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  principal  attention.  The  infallibility  decree  was 
indeed  of  momentous  consequence  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  papal  absolutism.  But  another  decree  passed  by  the  Vat¬ 
ican  Council,  namely,  that  on  the  administrative  supremacy 
of  the  pope,  was  no  less  significant.  By  the  terms  of  the 
former,  the  pope  cannot  be  contradicted  when  he  speaks  ex 
cathedra  on  questions  of  faith  and  morals.  By  the  terms  of 
the  latter  the  pope  cannot  be  practically  withstood  when  he 
renders  his  decisions  and  issues  his  commands  on  any  mat¬ 
ter  whatsoever,  since  it  guarantees  to  him  indivisible  and  uni¬ 
versal  sovereignty  in  the  Church,  leaving  not  one  shred  of 

*Theolo>?ia  Moralls,  lib.  vi.  tract,  iv.  n.  440-442. 

*For  a  fuller  criticism  of  the  sacramental  teaching  of  Romanism, 
see  the  present  w’rlter’s  Sacerdotalism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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coordinate  authority  to  any  company  of  officials  or  to  the 
whole  company  of  believers.  This  is  asserted  as  explicitly  as 
possible  in  the  following  sentences :  “  Since  by  divine  right 

of  apostolic  primacy  the  Roman  pontiff  is  placed  over  the 
universal  Church,  we  teach  and  declare  that  he  is  the  supreme 
judge  of  the  faithful,  and  that,  in  all  causes,  the  decision  of 
which  belongs  to  the  Church,  recourse  may  be  had  to  his 
tribunal,  and  that  none  may  reopen  the  judgment  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  see,  than  whose  authority  there  is  no  greater,  nor  can 
any  lawfully  review  its  judgment.  Wherefore  they  err  from 
the  right  course  who  assert  that  it  is  lawful  to  appeal  from 
the  judgments  of  Roman  pontiffs  to  an  ecumenical  council, 
as  to  an  authority  higher  than  that  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  If, 
then,  any  shall  say  that  the  Roman  pontiff  has  the  office 
merely  of  inspection  or  direction,  and  not  full  and  supreme 
power  of  jurisdiction  over  the  universal  Church,  not  only  in 
things  which  belong  to  faith  and  morals,  but  also  in  those 
which  relate  to  the  discipline  and  government  spread  through¬ 
out  the  world ;  or  assert  that  he  possesses  merely  the  princi¬ 
pal  part,  and  not  all  the  fullness  of  this  supreme  power ;  or 
that  the  power  which  he  enjoys  is  not  ordinary  and  imme¬ 
diate,  both  over  each  and  all  the  churches,  and  over  each  and 
all  the  pastors  and  the  faithful :  let  him  be  anathema.”  ^ 

Who  can  imagine  a  clearer  declaration  that  papal  authority 
is  superior  to  every  sort  of  restriction  or  co-partnership?  In 
the  light  of  the  pope’s  declared  prerogatives  his  little  finger 
must  be  pronounced  thicker  in  respect  of  authority  than  the 
whole  body  of  the  episcopate.  The  bishops  rank  as  his  crea¬ 
tures,  and  have  just  about  as  much  of  an  independent  teach¬ 
ing  function  as  belongs  to  a  phonograph.  In  short,  the  Vati¬ 
can  constitution  legitimates  the  extremest  type  of  private 
‘Fourth  Session,  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church. 
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judgment  conceivable,  only  it  is  the  private  judgment  of  the 
pope  which  is  given  the  whole  field. 

In  interpreting  their  prerogatives  the  popes  who  followed 
the  Vatican  Council  have  not  failed  to  recall  the  picture  of 
unrestricted  monarchy  which  was  put  on  exhibition  by  the 
Council.  Thus  Leo  XIII.  spoke  of  the  Roman  pontiff  as  “  by 
divine  right  set  over  the  Church  and  subject  to  the  authority 
and  judgment  of  God  alone.”  ^  “  In  forming  opinions,”  he  as¬ 
serted,  “  it  is  necessary  to  hold  whatever  things  the  Roman 
pontiffs  have  delivered  or  shall  deliver,  and  to  profess  them 
openly  as  often  as  the  case  may  demand.”  ^  Again,  he  gave 
his  lesson  to  Christendom  in  these  terms:  “As  a  union  of 
minds  requires  perfect  agreement  in  one  faith,  so  it  requires 
that  wills  be  entirely  subject  and  obedient  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  Roman  pontiff  as  to  God.  .  .  .  Both  that  which  ought  to 
be  believed  and  that  which  ought  to  be  done  the  Church  by 
divine  right  teaches,  and  in  the  Church  the  supreme  pontiff. 
Wherefore  the  pontiff  ought  to  be  able  to  judge,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  authority,  what  the  divine  oracles  contain,  what 
doctrines  accord  and  what  disagree  with  them;  and  in  like 
manner  to  show  what  things  are  honorable,  what  are  base.”’ 
The  unmistakable  import  of  these  declarations  is  that  the 
pope  is  the  sole  arbiter  of  faith  and  conduct  alike,  the  one  ora¬ 
cle  that  is  able  to  speak  with  an  absolutely  decisive  voice. 

The  autocratic  regime  which  reduced  the  clergy  to  an  in¬ 
strumental  position  naturally  could  not  concede  to  the  laity 
any  real  part  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  Accordingly 
the  plea  of  the  Modernists  for  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere 
of  lay  influence  and  control  in  the  ecclesiastical  domain  has 
earned  the  stem  reprobation  of  the  pope.  Pius  X.  in  the  en- 

*Allocutio  ad  Cardinales,  June  1,  1888. 

*Encyc.  Immortale  Dei,  Nov.  1,  1885. 

•Encyc.  de  Prcecipuis  Clvium  Christianorum  Offlciis,  Jan.  10,  1890. 
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cyclical  “Pascendi”  (Sept.  8,  1907)  enumerated  among  the 
offenses  of  the  Modernists  their  claim  that  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Church  should  be  given  to  the  lower 
clergy  and  even  to  the  laity.  In  the  same  encyclical  he 
directed  that,  in  any  conventions  of  priests  which  might  be 
permitted  to  assemble,  no  liberty  should  be  granted  to  broach 
anything  savoring  of  laicism  or  presbyterianism.  How  abso¬ 
lutely  foreign  to  his  thought  is  the  notion  of  granting  any 
share  in  governing  functions  to  the  laity  was  made  manifest 
in  the  encyclical  “  Vehementer  Nos”  (Feb.  11,  1906).  “The 
Church,”  he  says  in  this  communication,  “  is  essentially  an 
unequal  society,  that  is,  a  society  comprising  two  categories 
of  persons,  the  pastors  and  the  flocks,  those  who  occupy  a 
rank  in  the  different  degrees  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  faithful.  So  distinct  are  these  categories  that, 
with  the  pastoral  body  only  rests  the  necessary  right  and  au¬ 
thority  for  promoting  the  end  of  that  society  and  directing 
all  its  members  towards  its  ends ;  the  one  duty  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  is  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led,  and,  like  a  docile  flock, 
to  follow  the  pastors.” 

A  concentrated  all-dominating  authority  at  Rome  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  jealous  for  the  sole  right  of  the  Roman  model. 
Papal  autocracy,  therefore,  was  true  to  its  instincts  and  de¬ 
mands  in  smiting  the  principle  of  accommodation  to  national 
diversities,  which  was  advocated  for  a  period  by  Archbishop 
Ireland,  and  has  been  christened  “Americanism.”  Leo  XIII., 
in  an  apostolical  letter  bearing  date  of  January  22,  1899, 
passed  judgment  against  it  in  these  terms :  “We  cannot  ap¬ 
prove  the  opinions  which  some  comprise  under  the  head  of 
.Americanism.  ...  It  raises  the  suspicion  that  there  are  some 
among  you  who  can  conceive  of  and  desire  a  Church  in  Amer¬ 
ica  different  from  that  which  is  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  One 
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in  the  unity  of  doctrine  as  in  the  unity  of  government,  such  is 
the  Catholic  Church,  and,  since  God  has  established  its  centre 
and  foundation  in  the  chair  of  Peter,  one  which  is  rightly 
called  Roman,  for  where  Peter  is  there  is  the  Church.” 

The  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  absolutist  theories  of  the  pap¬ 
acy  to  ultimate  in  an  unsparing  intellectual  despotism,  intol¬ 
erant  of  all  diversity  and  free  movement,  has  been  signally 
illustrated  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  X.  Being  personally  a 
man  of  kindly  and  upright  intention,  he  exhibits  all  the  more 
unequivocally  the  logic  of  the  papal  autocracy  in  the  drastic 
measures  which  have  marked  his  administration.  In  rating 
these  measures  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  Pope  had 
no  occasion  to  criticize  and  to  oppose  the  Modernist  move¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  granted  that  in  its  more  ultra  phases  it  in¬ 
corporated  dubious  tendencies.  But  observe  how  the  pontiff, 
with  the  scantiest  regard  for  distinctions  among  Modernists, 
sought  to  destroy  them  root  and  branch  by  deploying  against 
them  the  most  formidable  enginery  at  his  command.  In  the 
encyclical  “  Pascendi  ”  he  ordered  that  those  in  any  wise  in¬ 
fected  with  Modernism,  or  taking  an  apologetic  attitude  toward 
it,  or  showing  a  zest  for  novelty,  whether  in  historical, 
archaeological,  or  biblical  matters,  should  be  kept  out  of  all 
offices  of  rule  and  instruction,  or,  if  already  installed  in  such, 
should  be  removed.  In  the  same  encyclical  the  bishops  were 
enjoined  to  ban  all  books  savoring  of  Modernism,  and  to  ap¬ 
point  in  their  several  dioceses  a  council  or  vigilance  committee 
which  should  be  under  obligation  to  meet  their  episcopal  head 
each  alternate  month  and  to  serve  as  a  board  of  inquisition 
against  the  intrusion  of  Modernist  teachings.  Not  satisfied 
with  these  measures,  the  Pope  at  a  later  date  issued  the  de¬ 
mand  that  the  professors  in  the  seminaries  should  submit  in 
advance  the  text  to  be  used  by  them  in  teaching,  and  be  sub- 
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Ject  also  during  the  school  year  to  examination  as  respects 
the  soundness  of  their  instruction.  Furthermore,  they  were 
required,  together  with  all  candidates  for  major  orders,  par¬ 
ish  priests,  and  other  specified  classes,  to  take  the  following 
oath :  “  I  firmly  hold  and  accept  each  and  every  definition  of 
the  unerring  teaching  of  the  Church,  with  all  she  has  declared, 
but  especially  those  points  of  doctrine  which  expressly  com¬ 
bat  the  errors  of  our  time.  I  further  with  all  due  reverence 
submit  and  with  my  whole  mind  adhere  to  all  the  condemna¬ 
tions,  declarations  and  directions  contained  in  the  encyclical 
letter  Pascendi  and  in  the  decree  Lamentabili,  particularly 
regarding  what  is  called  the  history  of  dogma.”  ^  In  order  to 
measure  properly  the  breadth  of  despotic  requisition  contained 
in  this  oath,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  decree  “  Lamentabili  ” 
condemns  sixty-five  propositions,  and  that  more  than  one  of 
its  censures  smites  judicial  scholarship  in  the  face. 

Quite  akin  to  the  pontifical  measures  just  enumerated,  in 
its  bearing  on  intellectual  freedom,  is  the  order  issued  by 
Pius  X.  for  enforcing  acceptance  to  the  decisions  of  the  Bib¬ 
lical  Commission,  which  from  time  to  time  publishes  a  deliv¬ 
erance  on  some  problem  of  biblical  criticism.  The  Pope’s 
order  runs  as  follows:  “We  do  declare  and  decree  that  all 
are  bound  in  conscience  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  Bib¬ 
lical  Commission  relating  to  doctrine,  which  have  been  given 
in  the  past  and  which  shall  be  given  in  the  future,  in  the  same 
way  as  to  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  Congregations  approved 
by  the  pontiff,  nor  can  those  escape  the  note  of  temerity,  and 
consequently  of  grave  sin,  who  in  speech  and  writing  contra¬ 
dict  such  decisions.”  *  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Bib¬ 
lical  Commission  is  a  little  coterie  of  theologians  in  Rome 

^  Motu  Proprio,  Sept.  1,  1910. 
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who  have  given  no  i)articular  demonstration  of  their  right  to 
silence  the  scholarship  of  the  world,  the  above  requisition 
affords  a  glimpse  of  despotic  arbitrariness  that  it  is  difficult 
to  characterize  in  sober  terms.  Nor  does  it  modify  one’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  demand  to  follow  the  decisions  of  the  Biblical 
Commission,  under  pain  of  being  counted  guilty  of  grave  sin 
to  note  that  the  addition  of  the  Pope’s  name  to  a  decision  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Commission  only  gives  it  the  sanction  of  a  man 
whose  biblical  learning  was  such  as  to  permit  him  to  utter 
this  strange  sentence:  “The  Hebrew  Patriarchs  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception,  and 
found  consolation  in  thinking  of  Mary  in  the  critical  moments 
of  their  lives.”  ^ 

That  the  representatives  of  papal  absolution  should  feel 
deep  indignation  against  any  and  all  who  have  wrought  to 
abridge  the  field  of  their  sovereignty  is  quite  explicable.  It  is 
no  matter  for  surprise,  therefore,  that  Pius  X.  should  have 
been  inclined  to  pass  severe  judgment  upon  the  Reformers  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  only  ground  for  astonishment  is  the 
full  license  which  he  gave  himself  to  employ  the  language  of 
wholesale  vituperation  in  a  public  document.  In  the  Bor- 
romeo  encyclical  (May  26,  1010)  he  denounces  the  Reformers 
as  “  proud  and  rebellious  men,  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
men  of  earthly  sentiments,  whose  god  is  their  belly,  panderers 
to  the  passions  of  corrupt  princes,  a  crowd  of  seducers”  — 
language  which  goes  to  show  that  a  twentieth-century  pope 
can  vie  with  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  vocabulary  of  pon¬ 
tifical  fury. 

One  further  manifestation  of  the  temper  of  papal  absolut¬ 
ism  calls  for  mention.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  not  one  of 

^  Cited,  with  tlie  ori^'inal  text,  in  I.«tters  to  Pius  X.  by  a  Mod¬ 
ernist,  p.  1G5. 
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the  modern  popes  has  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  religious 
freedom,  as  commonly  understood  by  Protestants  and  exempli¬ 
fied  by  most  modern  States,  while  the  majority  of  them  have 
explicitly  denounced  it  as  illegitimate.  Pius  IX.  claimed  for  the 
Church  a  power  of  external  coercion,  and  formally  condemned 
the  opinion  that  “  in  the  present  day  it  is  no  longer  expedient 
that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be  held  as  the  only  religion 
of  the  State,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  modes  of  worship  ”  ^ ; 
and  instructions  rendered  by  Leo  XIII.  in  more  diplomatic 
stvle  have  an  equivalent  sense.^ 

Such  has  been  the  development  along  the  line  of  papal  ab¬ 
solutism.  Who  is  sharp-sighted  enough  to  see  in  it  all  any 
promise  of  reform?  Surely  there  is  no  promise  of  that  sort 
here,  save  in  the  sense  in  which  extra  burdens  laid  on  bond¬ 
men  by  the  taskmaster  are  a  promise  of  coming  emancipation. 
A  thoroughly  Jesuitized  platform  of  absolutist  assumptions 
and  irresponsible  rule  has  been  in  evidence  for  the  last  sixty 
years.  That  the  results  have  not  been  fully  on  a  level  with 
those  wrought  by  the  papal  theocracy  in  the  Middle  Ages  has 
been  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  temper  of  peoples  and 
governments  in  our  age  has  not  been  of  the  mediseval  type. 

4.  An  authority  boastful  of  infallible  sovereignty  over  the 
universal  Church  would  need  a  well-nigh  miraculous  gift  of 
humility  not  to  be  inclined  to  arrogate  a  wide  range  of  con¬ 
trol,  direct  or  indirect,  over  the  State.  Has  the  Roman  hier¬ 
archy,  especially  as  represented  in  the  papacy,  given  evidence 
in  recent  times  of  possessing  this  marvelous  grace?  In  an¬ 
swering  this  question  we  shall  be  developing  the  fourth  topic 
which  we  proposed  to  investigate,  namely,  recent  teaching 

‘Syllabus  of  Errors,  nos.  24,  77,  78. 

‘See,  amoiif?  other  documents,  the  encyclical  on  the  Christian 
Constitution  of  States,  Nov.  1,  1885. 
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and  practice  bearing  on  the  relation  between  Church  and 
State.  ' 

That  the  Roman  hierarchy  is  disinclined  to  sanction  the 
theory  of  the  mutual  independence  of  Church  and  State  has 
had  abundant  demonstration  within  the  bounds  of  the  last 
generation.  Leo  XIII.  was  as  explicit  as  possible  on  this 
subject.  In  a  communication  where  the  motive  to  temporize 
would  certainly  have  wrought,  if  temporizing  on  this  matter 
were  regarded  as  compatible  with  Roman  standards,  he  took 
pains  to  emphasize  the  necessary  union  of  Church  and  State. 
We  refer  to  the  encyclical  “  Longinque  Oceani,”  which  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  flock  in  the  United  States,  January  6,  1895.  In 
this  letter,  after  speaking  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America,  the  Pope  adds:  “Yet  though  all  this  is 
true,  it  would  be  very  erroneous  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
in  America  is  to  be  sought  the  type  of  the  most  desirable 
status  of  the  Church,  or  that  it  would  be  universally  lawful 
or  expedient  for  State  and  Church  to  be,  as  in  America,  dis¬ 
severed  and  divorced.  The  fact  that  Catholicity  with  you  is 
in  good  condition,  nay,  is  even  enjoying  a  prosperous  growth, 
is  by  all  means  to  be  attributed  to  the  fecundity  with  which  God 
has  endowed  His  Church,  in  virtue  of  which,  unless  men  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  interfere,  she  spontaneously  expands  and  propagates 
herself ;  but  she  would  bring  forth  more  abundant  fruits  if, 
in  addition  to  liberty,  she  enjoyed  the  favor  and  patronage 
of  the  public  authority.”  Under  conditions  less  suggestive 
of  the  need  of  restraint,  Leo  XIII.  was  ready  to  use  stronger 
language  in  reprobating  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  as  appears  in  the  admonition  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  (July  19,  1889),  and  in 
the  encyclical  “  Immortale  Dei”  (Nov.  1,  1885).  Pius  X. 
expressed  himself  with  equal  clarity  and  emphasis  in  the 
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^cyclical  “  Vehementer  Nos.”  In  writing  this  document,  the 
pope  it  is  true,  had  specially  in  mind  the  “  law  of  separa- 
put  in  force  by  the  French  government.  But  the 
encyclical  most  obviously  transcends  the  local  situation  and 
condemns  in  principle  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
Vo  other  meaning  can  be  attached  to  these  sentences:  “  The 
Roman  pontiffs  have  never  ceased,  as  circumstances  required, 
to  refute  and  condemn  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  the 
Church  and  State.  ...  If  it  be  true  that  any  Christian  State 
does  something  which  is  eminently  disastrous  and  reprehensi¬ 
ble  in  separating  itself  from  the  Church,  how  much  more  de¬ 
plorable  is  that  in  France.” 

In  a  normal  carrying  out  of  the  close  alliance  between 
Church  and  State,  which  is  thus  set  forward  as  an  obligatory 
ideal,  the  understanding  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  is  that  the 
Church  shall  be  treated  as  the  party  possessed  of  superior 
right  and  authority.  Writers  on  canon  law,  from  Phillips  at 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  Hergenrother  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century,  take  this  position.  The  former 
characterizes  the  clergy  as  “  the  ruling  Church,”  the  laity  as 
“the  Church  to  be  ruled.”  “A  glance,”  he  says,  “at  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  spiritual  and  worldly  sovereignty  shows  the 
impossibility  of  coordination.”  ^  The  latter  declares :  “In 
case  of  conflict  between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law  the  pref¬ 
erence  is  intrinsically  due  to  the  ecclesiastical ;  for  the  aim  of 
the  Church  is  the  higher.”  ^  Like  maxims  have  frequently 
been  repeated  by  recent  interpreters  of  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State.  Liberatore,  for  example,  squarely  approves 
the  teaching  of  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  bull  “  Unam  Sanctam.” 
“The  tribunal  of  the  Church,”  he  affirms,  “is  higher  than 

'Kirchenreeht,  vol.  i.  p.  28.1;  vol.  ii.  pp.  5.30  flf. 

’Lehrbuch  des  katholischen  Kirclienrechts  (2d  ed.),  p.  68. 
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that  of  the  civil  power.  Now,  the  superior  is  able  to  revise  the 
causes  of  the  inferior ;  but  the  inferior  is  in  no  wise  able  to 
revise  the  causes  of  the  superior.”  ^  In  pregnant  sayings  of 
the  popes  about  their  own  prerogatives  the  same  conception 
of  the  preeminence  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  of  its  right 
to  reach  over  into  the  civil  domain  comes  to  the  front.  Noth¬ 
ing  less  is  implied  in  this  declaration  of  Leo  XIII.:  “It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  pontiff  not  only  to  rule  the  Church,  but  in  general 
so  to  order  the  action  of  Christian  citizens  that  they  may  be 
in  suitable  accord  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  eternal  salva¬ 
tion.”  ^  An  equivalent  lesson  is  given  by  Pius  X.  in  presenting 
as  true  models  “those  who  obey  Christ  in  His  vicar  in  all  that 
concerns  the  guidance  of  souls,  or  the  government  of  the 
Church,  or  that  in  any  way  is  connected  with  these  objects.”’ 
In  the  implicit  significance  of  his  act  in  condemning  the 
proposition  that  “  the  Roman  pontiffs  have  exceeded  the 
limits  of  their  power  and  usurped  the  rights  of  princes,” 
Pius  IX.  went  at  least  as  far  as  either  of  the  other  two  popes 
in  asserting  the  rights  of  papal  authority  in  the  civil  domain.’ 

In  practice  recent  popes  have  felt  debarred  from  using  the 
full  complement  of  expedients  by  which  medireval  pontiffs 
enforced  their  mandates  against  opposing  powers.  However, 
the  issuing  of  sentences  of  nullification  against  laws  and  con¬ 
stitutions  of  States  has  been  no  unheard-of  thing  in  these  lat¬ 
ter  days.  Pius  IX.  resorted  to  this  expression  of  pontifical 
sovereignty  in  a  number  of  instances.  A  notable  example  ap¬ 
pears  in  his  fulmination  against  Austrian  laws  (June  22, 
1868),  wherein,  using  the  approved  theocratic  style,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  this  sentence :  “  In  virtue  of  our  apostolic  authority 

’  La  Chiesa  e  lo  State,  pp.  21-25. 

*Encyc.  Sapientiie  Christianre.  .Tan.  10,  1800. 

*Encyc.  Coiiinuinium  Reruni.  April  21,  1009. 

*  Syllabus  of  Errors,  No.  23. 
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reject  and  condemn  the  aforesaid  laws,  and  everything 
which  in  them  and  other  matters  touching  upon  the  rights  of 
the  Church  has  been  enacted,  done,  or  attempted  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian  government  or  by  any  subordinate  officials ;  we  declare 
in  virtue  of  our  authority  that  these  decrees  have  been  and 
will  remain  null  and  empty  of  all  force,”  ^  More  recently 
papal  sovereignty  in  the  person  of  Pius  X.  issued  a  decree  of 
nullification  against  prominent  features  in  the  new  republican 
constitution  of  Portugal.  “  We  of  our  apostolic  authority,” 
writes  the  Pope,  “  reprobate,  condemn  and  reject  the  law  sep¬ 
arating  Church  and  State  in  Portugal.  ...  We  proclaim  and 
announce  that  whatsoever  it  contains  contrary  to  the  inviola¬ 
ble  rights  of  the  Church  is  null  and  void  and  is  to  be  so 
held.”  *  In  using  the  words  “  null  and  void  ”  in  this  instance 
thejwntiff  went  a  step  beyond  the  form  of  censure  employed 
by  him  against  the  Law  of  Separation  in  P'rance,  which  he 
also  reproved  and  condemned  in  virtue  of  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority  confined  to  him  by  God.  ^ 

In  two  other  instances  Pius  X.  has  taken  action  which 
trenches  quite  distinctly  upon  the  civil  domain.  In  the  “  Ne 
temere  ”  decree  (Aug.  2,  1907),  which  revives  the  decision 
passed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  requirements  of  valid 
marriage,  Roman  Catholics  throughout  the  world  were  noti¬ 
fied  that  only  marriages  solemnized  by  the  parish  priest  or 
other  specified  member  of  the  clerg)%  in  cases  where  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  —  one  or  both  of  them  —  belong  to  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  any  validity,  and 
that  this  law  holds  in  all  regions  not  specifically  exempted 
from  its  application  by  the  Holy  See.  Evidently  on  the  basis 

‘Cited  by  Von  Schulte,  Die  Macht  der  romischen  Papste  fiber 
Pursten,  etc.  (3d  ed.  1896). 

‘Encyc.  Jandudum,  May  24,  1911. 

‘Enej'c.  Veheinenter  ^  Nos,  Feb.  11,  1906. 
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of  this  decree  a  husband  or  wife  whose  marriage  has  not  been 
solemnized  in  the  prescribed  manner  can  be  ecclesiasticall 
justified  in  repudiating  the  obligations  of  the  nuptial  bond 
where  the  civil  law  pronounces  that  the  given  obligations 
abide  intact.  Thus  a  conflict  of  jurisdictions  is  invited  -  and 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  determine  how  Roman 
Catholic  judges  will  clear  their  consciences  in  upholding  the 
law  of  the  State  in  face  of  the  consensus  of  popes  and  can¬ 
onists  on  the  superior  claims  of  ecclesiastical  law. 

The  other  decree  reaching  over  into  the  civil  domain  is 
the  one  on  clerical  immunities  (Oct.  9,  1911).  This  forbids, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  that  Catholics,  apart  from 
ecclesiastical  permit,  should  bring  suit  against  members  of 
the  clergy  and  compel  them  to  appear  before  lay  judges.  Now 
such  a  decree  may  be  a  congenial  deduction  from  hierarchical 
premises.  It  is  utterly  foreign,  however,  to  equality  in  citi¬ 
zenship,  and  may  be  emphatically  contradictory  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  solemn  duties  of  citizenship,  as  providing  a 
cover  for  iniquity  in  the  very  circle  where  it  is  least  entitled 
to  be  condoned,  and  is  likely  to  be  fruitful  of  the  greatest 
mischief.  In  any  case  it  abridges  the  prerogative  of  the  cit¬ 
izen  in  favor  of  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  ecclesiastic,  and 
in  that  sense  contradicts  a  principle  characteristic  of  the 
modern  State. 

The  evidence  makes  plain  that  the  Roman  hierarchy,  while 
restrained  by  the  conditions  of  the  times  from  giving  full 
force  to  its  claims  on  the  preeminence  of  ecclesiastical  author¬ 
ity  and  its  right  to  enter  the  domain  of  the  State,  has  not  to 
any  conspicuous  degree  abandoned  those  claims.  Probably 
close  investigation  would  show  that,  since  the  settlement 
effected  through  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  no  popes 
have  more  resolutely  asserted  the  superior  rights  of  ecclesi- 
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astical  sovereignty  than  the  last  three  in  the  list.  On  this 
topic,  then,  as  on  other  lines  of  our  inquiry,  the  signs  of 
coming  reform  would  seem  to  be  exceedingly  scanty. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  notice  such  offset  to  the  fore¬ 
going  exposition  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  furnished  in  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Modernist  movement  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  That  movement,  gaining  admission,  as  it 
did.  in  the  face  of  the  mighty  bulwarks  interposed  by  the  Vat¬ 
ican  Council  and  designed  to  bar  out  everything  of  the  sort, 
furnishes  in  truth  a  rather  startling  suggestion  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  limitations  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  has  a  weighty 
import  as  indicating  that  the  attempt  to  isolate  the  thinking 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  constituency  is  likely  to  miscarry  in 
spite  of  the  most  formidable  expedients  that  can  be  devised. 
But  still,  so  far  as  any  near  prospect  of  reformation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Modernist  movement  affords  a  very  unsubstantial 
ground  of  anticipation.  Fundamental  weaknesses  attach  to 
the  movement.  The  extremes  to  which  leading  representa¬ 
tives  have  pushed  the  notion  of  dogmatic  development  or 
continuous  doctrinal  flux,  together  with  their  espousal  of  very 
radical  conclusions  in  the  field  of  biblical  criticism,  have  nat¬ 
urally  served  to  intensify  reactionary  tendencies  and  to  jus¬ 
tify  a  reactionary  policy  in  the  sight  of  a  vast  majority  of 
zealous  adherents  to  the  Roman  communion.  Then,  too. 
Modernism  suffers  in  point  of  intellectual  prestige  by  its 
manifest  inconsistency  in  supposing  that  the  function  of  nor¬ 
mal  progress  in  doctrine  must  needs  be  fulfilled  within  the 
exclusive  domain  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  though  its 
general  premises  on  doctrinal  evolution  and  its  specific  ver¬ 
dicts  in  historical  criticism  are  utterly  remote  from  justifying 
any  such  supposition.  Whatever  sympathy  one  may  entertain 
toward  it,  on  the  score  of  the  large  amount  of  reason  and 
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truth  to  which  it  gives  hospitality,  its  reformatory  vocation 
must  be  regarded  as  subject  to  most  serious  limitations.  Slight 
indeed,  is  the  occasion  to  imagine  that  it  can  cope  successfully 
with  a  hierarchy  which  has  taken  oath  to  exterminate  it  to 
the  last  fiber,  and  is  armed  with  full  control  over  official  pat¬ 
ronage  in  the  entire  ecclesiastical  domain.  It  may  be  urged, 
it  is  true,  that  the  anti-!Modernist  oath  was  not  taken  ex  animo 
by  all  the  bishops  and  priests  who  humbled  themselves  to  the 
form  of  acceptance.  Undoubtedly  this  is  to  be  granted.  But 
it  is  well  to  be  on  guard  against  magnifying  its  import  over¬ 
much.  Protestants  often  make  hasty  inductions  from  in¬ 
stances  of  liberality  which  have  only  a  very  qualified  local 
significance.  Because  this  or  that  priest,  influenced  by  a 
special  environment,  gives  expression  to  rather  broad  and 
generous  sentiments,  and  exhibits  a  degree  of  fraternity 
toward  non-Catholics,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  about  to  surrender  its  historic  claims  to 
sole  legitimacy.  Were  a  representative  assembly  of  that 
Church  to  be  convened  to-morrow,  the  modification  of  the 
characteristic  Romish  assumptions  would  be  the  last  thing 
which  it  would  think  of  accomplishing  or  even  of  considering. 
One  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  scorn  with  which  the  Roman 
episcopate,  as  a  whole,  when  gathered  in  solemn  council, 
would  repudiate  a  proposition  to  admit  any  other  communion 
to  anything  like  a  parity  with  the  Roman.  The  claim  to  pre¬ 
eminence  and  exclusive  right  is  held  with  desperate  tenacity, 
and  will  not  be  relinquished  so  long  as  the  prestige  of  great 
numbers  conserves  to  it  any  respectability. 

An  aspect  of  tragedy  pertains  to  the  exigency  which  is 
upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Having  staked  all  upon 
the  infallibility  of  its  dogmatic  authority,  it  cannot  revise  the 
approved  system  without  destroying  the  cornerstone  of  the 
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structure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  refuses  all  modification, 
and  keeps  on  asserting  its  arrogant  pretensions,  it  will  be 
certain  to  repulse  great  numbers,  with  the  likelihood  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  will  be  driven  into  radical  infidelity. 
A  program  of  despotic  enchainment  of  the  human  mind  can¬ 
not  be  carried  through  in  the  coming  age  without^most  seri¬ 
ous  drawbacks.  The  retribution  which  in  the  divine  order  is 
appointed  to  truth-defying  pretentious  authority  will  arrive  in 
its  own  time  and  manner. 
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ARTICLE  IV, 

JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN:  A  STUDY.’ 

BY  TUB  REVEREND  GEORGE  NYE  BOARDMAN,  D.D., 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  English  history 
is  John  Henry  Newman.  That  we  may  understand  his  ideas, 
his  aims,  and  his  work,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  view  the 
state  of  England  in  his  day  —  both  its  political  and  its  theo¬ 
logical  condition.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  country  was  in  a  ferment.  The  Reform  Bill  was 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1832.  The  Bill  was  the 
result  of  an  agitation  that  amounted  to  a  revolution.  It  marks 
an  advanced  step  in  the  recognition  of  popular  rights,  like  the 
establishing  of  Magna  Charta,  the  deposition  of  Charles  I., 
the  introduction  of  the  era  of  toleration.  Rotten  boroughs 
were  suppressed,  one  hundred  forty-three  boroughs  lost  their 
representatives,  the  large  manufacturing  towns  were  allowed 
additional  representatives  in  Parliament,  popular  franchise  was 
extended,  the  pow'ers  of  the  nobility  were  curtailed.  The  es¬ 
tablished  church  was  severely  criticized :  its  prerogatives 
seemed  to  be  in  danger,  A  spirit  of  worldliness  pervaded  the 
nation.  Thrift,  economy,  a  philosophy  of  utility,  absorbed  the 
attention  of  politicians  and  very  much  that  of  students  and 
philosophers.  To  a  timid  aristocracy  the  foundations  of  civ¬ 
ilization  seemed  to  be  shaken,  and  the  country  threatened  with 
a  barbarizing  democracy.  Beneficed  clergymen  stood  aghast, 

’Read  before  the  Rutland  Association  of  Ministers,  Rutland, 
Vermont,  June  G,  1011. 
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horror-struck.  The  forces  of  evil  seemed  to  them  to  be  taking 
possession  of  the  land.  Ten  bishoprics  in  Ireland  had  been 
suppressed,  English  endowments  were  threatened.  Church 
rites  and  ordinances  were  profanely  assailed,  strict  churchmen 
felt  that  the  drift  of  sentiment  was  carrying  the  populace  di¬ 
rectly  into  atheism.  The  terms  “  Whig  ”  and  “  Liberal  ” 
were  considered  infidel,  if  not  satanic.  The  most  alarming 
thine  was,  that  some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  had 
come  to  undervalue  their  high  calling,  had  forgotten  the  an¬ 
cient.  apostolic,  sacred  source  of  their  ecclesiastical  faith  and 
polity. 

In  connection  with  this  political  and  theological  agitation 
many  noted  names  appeared  —  Peel,  Russell  Brougham,  among 
statesmen;  Arnold,  Whately,  and  especially  Pusey,  Keble, 
Froude,  Newman,  among  churchmen.  As  opposed  to  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  times  the  most  marked  theological  movement 
was  known  as  the  Oxford  Movement,  often  popularly  styled 
Tractarianism,  also  Puseyism.  Newman  was  the  person  who 
most  prominently  gave  character  to  its  operations. 

I.  NEW  man’s  personality. 

His  intellectual  superiority,  his  power  of  subtile  discrimi¬ 
nation,  his  capacity  for  leadership,  his  boldness  in  displaying 
his  views  before  the  world,  his  readiness  to  accept  conse¬ 
quences,  the  abiding  impression  from  his  astounding  utter¬ 
ances,  combined  to  render  him  a  unique  personage,  the  object 
of  a  curiosity  that  lasts  to  the  present  day. 

He  was  not  characteristically  English,  though  he  was  thor¬ 
oughly  absorbed  in  English  interests.  On  the  father’s  side 
he  was  of  Dutch  descent,  farther  back  of  Hebrew,  it  was  said. 
His  mother  was  of  Huguenot  origin  —  French  and  Protestant. 
One  of  Newman’s  biographers  speaks  of  the  father  as  an 
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admirer  of  P'ranklin,  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  Shakespeare 
with  a  “  talent  for  music,  calculation  and  business,  of  untiring 
energy,  legal  acumen,  dislike  of  speculative  metaphysics.” 
These  qualities,  the  biographer  thinks,  were  conspicuous  in 
the  son.  He  quotes  from  an  acquaintance  of  Newman  the 
following  description ;  ‘‘  His  appearance  was  striking,  he 

was  above  the  middle  height,  slight  and  spare.  His  head  was 
large,  his  face  remarkably  like  that  of  Julius  Caesar.  The 
forehead,  the  shape  of  the  ear  and  the  nose  were  almost  the 
same.  The  lines  of  the  mouth  were  very  peculiar  and  I  should 
say  exactly  the  same.  I  have  often  thought  of  the  resem¬ 
blance  and  believe  that  it  extended  to  the  temperament.” 

Considered  by  the  years,  his  life  divides  itself  into  two 
almost  equal  parts:  from  infancy  to  1845  (forty-four  years) 
he  was  in  connection  with  the  Anglican  Church;  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  (forty-five  years)  he  was  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  events  that  interest 
us  occurred  mainly  in  the  first  period. 

He  was  born  February  21,  1801.  From  the  first  he  was 
under  strictly  religious  training.  In  childhood  he  delighted 
in  reading  the  Bible  and  Scott’s  Commentaries.  When  he 
was  seven  years  old  he  attended  school  at  Esling,  where  two 
hundred  boys  were  gathered.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  mani¬ 
fested  his  reverence  for  antiquity  by  the  pleasure  he  found  in 
reading  the  Fathers.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
in  1816,  won  a  scholarship  in  1818,  received  his  degree  in 
1820.  He  was  not  specially  eminent  as  a  scholar  (once  failed 
at  an  examination),  but  still  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in 
Oriel  in  1823,  and  in  1824  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Albans  Hall, 
where  he  was  associated  with  Whately.  He  was  appointed 
tutor  at  Oriel  in  1826.  This  position  he  resigned  in  1832  be¬ 
cause  of  differences  with  the  provost  on  questions  of  dis- 
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cipHne.  From  1828  to  1843  he  was  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  an 
Oxford  church,  and  was  University  preacher  in  1831-32.  An 
event  which  seems  to  have  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
him  was  a  Mediterranean  voyage  extending  from  December, 
1832,  to  July,  1833.  He  had  as  a  companion  Richard  Hurrell 
Froude,  for  whose  health  the  trip  was  undertaken.  Froude 
was  an  ardent  churchman,  considered  Protestantism  a  gross 
sin,  and  held  views  akin  to  those  of  Rome.  The  historic 
scenes  which  Newman  visited  and  the  sentiments  of  his  com¬ 
panion  produced  a  lasting  effect  upon  his  character.  He 
formed  other  churchly  friendships,  as  with  Pusey  and  Keble. 
The  poem  “The  Christian  Year,”  by  the  latter,  he  greatly 
admired. 

Newman’s  intellect  is  a  study:  we  might  almost  apply  to 
it  the  words  “  unknown  yet  well  known.”  The  popular  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  mental  powers  is  pretty  distinct.  A  close  study  of 
the  man  has  elicited  some  curious  que.stions.  While  he  ma¬ 
tured  late  he  gave  early  promise  of  a  brilliant,  certainly  a 
marked  future.  He  was  vivacious  and  imaginative  rather 
than  contemplative.  As  would  be  expected,  he  wrote*  versos 
from  boyhood.  A  biographer  reports  that  “  in  his  early  pro¬ 
ductions  are  touches,  brief  yet  noticeable,  that  suggest  an 
experience  of  doubt,  conflict,  terror  and  remorse.”  In  his 
.Mediterranean  voyage  of  six  months  he  committed  to  paper 
no  less  than  eighty-five  poems,  among  them  the  hymn  “  Lead, 
Kindly  Light.”  His  work  as  a  literary  man,  however,  was  not 
to  be  of  this  kind.  He  was  not  a  metaphysician,  “  cared  noth¬ 
ing  for  Kant  or  Coleridge,”  but  was  a  man  of  perception, 
specially  of  imagination,  considered  the  feelings  as  well  as 
the  reason  a  source  of  knowledge,  was  naturally  of  a  spirit¬ 
ualizing  tendency,  could  carry  on  his  speculations  as  if  there 
were  no  material  existence.  He  did  not  claim  to  be  an  orig- 
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inal  thinker,  but  put  to  service  such  thoughts  and  suggestions 
as  might  come  to  him.  He  is,  however,  recognized  as  the 
most  powerful  intellect  of  his  time.  In  his  own  day  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  keenest  of  controversialists.  His 
expostulations  with  Sir  Roljert  Peel  are  still  considered  mas¬ 
terly  ;  his  replies  to  Gladstone,  it  is  thought,  do  not  fall  below 
the  contentions  of  liis  opponent.  Canon  Kingsley  he  ad¬ 
dresses  rather  imjieriously.  His  command  of  language  is 
considered  unsurpassed.  This  popular  judgment  is  perhaps 
to  be  accepted ;  yet  the  style,  to  be  praised  for  its  clearness 
and  coiidensation,  seems  to  me  to  lack  somewhat  the  spon¬ 
taneity  of  confident  and  inspired  thought.  He  is  known  to 
have  corrected  and  rccorrected  his  various  compositions. 
The  last  chapter  of  the  “  Grammar  of  Assent  "  is  said  to 
have  been  written  eight  times.  Some  essays,  or  parts  of 
essays,  are  said  to  have  been  rewritten  twenty  times. 

The  traits  that  have  now  l>een  noticed  are  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  though  extraordinary  in  energy ;  but  he  had  other  traits, 
peculiar,  not  easily  described,  not  easily  apprehended.  He 
seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  second,  an  inner  self.  His 
prevailing  convictions  were  frankly,  openly  uttered ;  while  his 
private  meditations  ultimately  produced  surprising  modifica¬ 
tions  in  his  conduct.  There  were  contradictory  estimates  of 
his  character.  Gladstone  when  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford 
heard  him  preach  at  St.  Mary’s,  and  supposed  he  was  a  Low 
Churchman.  A  careful  and  admiring  biographer  says  that  he 
could  never  have  been  so  classed.  As  seen  at  a  distance  he 
seems  to  have  been  an  almost  superstitious  believer,  yet  for 
years  he  was  widely  believed  to  be  a  skeptic.  He  combated 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  most  obvious  errors  and  advocated 
openly  the  clearest  truths ;  yet  friends  and  foes  alike  ascribed 
to  him  an  innate  subtlety  of  intellect.  It  was  felt  that  his 
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speculations  at  times  ran  along  lines  not  easily  traceable.  He 
vas  possessed  of  a  magnetism  that  fascinated  the  young  and 
rising  scholars  of  his  time ;  yet  he  never  had  a  trustful  fol¬ 
lowing  and  on  the  whole  lived  a  lonely  life.  The  terms 
“  sweet,”  “  gentle,”  and  “  winning  ”  were  continually  applied 
to  him ;  yet  all  commentators  of  his  works  speak  of  his  habit 
of  indulging  in  irony  and  of  his  power  of  sarcasm.  Though 
he  advocated  prudence  and  reserve  in  the  teaching  of  relig¬ 
ious  truths,  accepting  as  an  often  appropriate  text,  “  Neither 
cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,”  no  one  now  doubts  that 
he  earnestly  sought  to  disclose  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
—  perhaps,  at  times,  not  the  whole  truth.  But  he  was 
harshly  judged  in  his  day.  Though  he  renounced  position 
and  emolument  in  scrupulous  regard  for  honesty,  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  justifying  deception,  falsehood,  and  actual  lying. 
Early  he  opposed  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  heartily 
embraced  the  Anglican  doctrines;  yet  finally  rejected  Angli¬ 
canism  as  heretical,  and  entered  the  Catholic  as  the  only  true 
church.  This  he  did  openly,  humbly  confessing  his  errors 
and  mistakes.  Still,  even  old  friends  accused  him  of  being 
a  sly  intriguer  and  a  traitor. 

All  these  contrarieties  of  sentiment  and  impression  are  to 
be  attributed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  to  malice,  not  to  weak¬ 
ness,  but  to  the  twofold  structure  of  his  mind. 

II.  newman’s  work. 

1.  As  Restorer  of  Old  Ideals.  He  sought  by  conversation, 
by  discussions,  by  review  articles,  by  sermons,  by  tracts  (for  he 
originated  the  Tractarian  Movement),  to  mold  popular  opin¬ 
ion,  and  bring  it  into  accord  with  what  he  considered  the 
inherited  glories  of  England.  He  with  kindred  minds  of 
deep  religious  sentiment  considered  that  the  church  was  the 
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power  by  which  the  evils  of  the  day  were  to  be  overcome 
Newman  when  absent  from  home,  longing  to  return  to  his 
own  land,  with  forebodings  of  coming  trouble,  sobbing  vio¬ 
lently,  said  that  he  had  a  great  work  to  do  in  England.  He 
referred  to  a  resuscitation  of  ecclesiastical  forces.  He  and  his 
coadjutators  looked  upon  the  church  as  an  institution  with 
inherent  powers,  not  to  be  molded  or  modified  by  the  state. 
It  was  to  them  the  embodiment  of  certain  truths  to  be  per¬ 
manently  maintained.  He  was  accustomed  to  say.  The  first 
thing  is  a  principle  of  dogma.  With  him  dogma  was  the 
fundamental  principle  of  religion.  He  said  he  knew  no  other 
religion.  His  words  were :  “  Religion  as  a  mere  sentiment  is 
to  me  a  dream  and  a  mockery.”  Later,  referring  to  his  work, 
he  said.  “  My  battle  was  with  liberalism.  By  liberalism  I 
mean  the  antidogmatic  principle  and  its  development.”  He 
saw  in  religion  an  abiding  reality.  “  Faith'  alone  lengthens  a 
man’s  existence  and  makes  him  in  his  own  feelings  live  in 
the  future  and  in  the  past.”  In  his  view  this  permanence  and 
power  of  the  church  is  due  to  its  divine  foundation.  Jesus 
Christ  has  established  it,  and  given  to  his  apostles  the  office 
of  continuing  it  with  its  original  prerogatives.  Through  the 
apostles  and  their  successors,  duly  consecrated  bishops,  is 
communicated  the  divine  grace  that  is  its  life.  The  church 
grows  by  absorbing  and  nourishing  those  who  become  sons 
of  God,  partakers,  by  baptism,  of  the  divine  nature.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  baptismal  regeneration  is  fundamental  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  system,  according  to  these  theologians.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  entering  the  church.  Dr.  Pusey,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  per.sonage  of  Oxford  in  that  day,  wrote  Tract  No. 
67  (of  “  Tracts  for  the  Times  ”)  to  set  forth  anew  this  doc¬ 
trine.  He  says  that  in  the  early  church  no  organization Jrom 
Britain  to  India  hesitated  at  all  to  accept  this  view.  They 
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held  become  Christians  by  being  born  of  God.  This 

Inrth  is  through  baptism  —  by  water  and  the  Spirit  —  and 
Christian  life  is  nothing  else  than  the  life  and  growth  of  this 
new  creature.  The  doctrine  is  not  that  the  simple  application 
of  water  renews  the  soul,  but  that  by  divine  ordinance  the 
Spirit  imparts  the  divine  nature  to  the  one  to  whom  the  sac¬ 
rament  is  properly  administered.  When  the  ordinance  is 
administered,  all  past  sin  is  forgiven,  and  the  recipient  en¬ 
ters  on  the  life  of  the  .spirit  as  the  new-born  child  enters  on 
the  life  of  the  flesh.  Hence  there  is  no  other  Christian  life 
than  the  baptismal,  and  no  salvation  out  of  the  church. 
(These  last  statements  are  to  be  taken  as  ideal,  and  in  many 
cases,  perhaps  generally,  allowed  to  Ixj  susceptible  of  modi¬ 
fication.)  It  was  the  conviction  of  men  like  Newman  that  the 
great  need  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  sense 
of  the  solidity  of  the  church,  a  recognition  of  its  sacred  pre- 
rc^atives.  The  demand  was  thought  to  be  urgent.  Certain 
bishoprics  had  been  suppressed  by  the  government,  warnings 
had  been  thrown  out  to  the  e.stablished  church ;  and,  what 
seemed  to  Newman  utterly  intolerable,  the  government,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Archbishop,  had  established  a  Jerusalem 
bishopric  which  was  to  take  under  its  charge  in  certain  re¬ 
gions  of  the  East,  on  equal  terms.  Episcopalians  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  religious  denominations.  In  opposition  to  such 
public  acts  certain  devout  churchmen  set  themselves  to  incul¬ 
cate  upon  their  generation  the  true  idea  of  a  church,  a  church 
with  inherent  authority,  developing  itself  from  internal  forces. 
They  held  that  It  is  based  on  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  empowered  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and  through 
these  the  incarnation  of  Christ  is  continued.  Baptism  is  a 
regenerating  ordinance  because  a  present  divine  person, 
Christ,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  renews  the  one  who  receives 
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it,  infuses  into  him  a  new  life.  The  Eucharist  is  effective  bv 
the  real  presence  of  the  Son  of  God  in  its  administration 
Hence  the  church  is  the  church  of  the  living  God.  The  re¬ 
formers  of  the  time  of  which  we  speak  undertook  to  popu¬ 
larize  this  idea  by  issuing  certain  doctrinal  tracts  called 
“  Tracts  for  the  Times.”  Forty-six  were  .sent  forth  in  the 
first  two  years.  In  addition,  translations  of  the  Church  Fa¬ 
thers  were  undertaken,  and  an  Anglo-Catholic  library  was 
gathered. 

2.  As  a  Preacher.  The  more  personal  work  of  Newman 
is  to  be  noticed.  He  was  a  great  preacher.  He  became  vicar 
of  St.  Mary’s,  an  Oxford  church,  in  1828,  and  remained  in 
that  position  fifteen  years.  Me  resigned  his  position  in  1843, 
but  after  1841  was  not  happy  in  it.  At  first  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  much  enjoyment.  He  says  that 
his  new  occupation  seemed  like  spring  after  winter.  His  life 
was  one  of  free  action ;  his  tongue  was  loosed.  He  was  not 
yet  under  the  stress  that  he  afterwards  felt ;  but  he  was  earn¬ 
est,  and  his  power  was  a  personal  joy.  His  reputation  filled 
the  city :  undergraduates  came  to  hear  him,  strangers  attended 
St.  Mary’s.  It  was  felt  that  he  had  struck  a  new  mine  of 
religious  thought,  that  the  depths  of  practical  religion  and 
vital  theology  were  opened  to  his  hearers.  Then  he  was 
elegant  in  manner,  possessed  a  melodious  voice  that  readily 
adapted  itself  to  the  thought  of  the  discour.se.  His  power, 
however,  was  not  in  the  delivery  of  his  sermons  but  in  the 
thought.  The  subjects  of  his  discourses  were  akin,  often 
with  subtle  connections,  to  the  discussions  of  the  day. 
delicate  melancholy  frequently  pervaded  them,  a  pathetic  la¬ 
ment  over  our  human  lot,  over  the  frivolity  and  worldliness 
of  social  life.  Coupled  with  these  themes  was  a  tender  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  redemptive  work  of  our  Lord,  w'hile  a  pro- 
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found  awe  hovered  over  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  of  our 
humanity.  His  style  of  preachinjj^  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
single  quotation,  introduced  by  his  biographer  Hutton  with 
(his  comment :  “  The  extraordinary  wealth  of  detail  with 
which  Newman  conceives  and  realizes  the  various  sins  and 
miseries  of  the  human  lot  has  perhaps  never  been  illustrated  in 
all  his  writings  with  so  much  force  as  in  the  wonderful  six¬ 
teenth  sermon  on  ‘  The  Mental  Sufferings  of  our  Lord  in 
his  Passion  ’  —  a  sermon  before  which  even  the  richness  and 
wealth  of  Jeremy  Taylor’s  imagination  looks  poor  in  compar¬ 
ison.” 

The  biographer  quotes  tlie  following  description  of  the 
Lord’s  bearing  the  sins  of  the  human  race : — 

“It  is  the  long  history  of  u  world,  and  God  alone  can  bear  the 
load  of  it.  Hopes  blighted,  vows  i)roken,  lights  (pieuched,  warn- 
inis  scorned,  opportunities  lost,  the  innocent  betrayed,  the  young 
hardened,  the  penitent  relapsing,  the  just  overc*ome,  the  aged  fail¬ 
ing,  the  sophistry  of  mischief,  the  wilfulness  of  passion,  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  pride,  the  tyranny  of  habit,  the  canker  of  remorse,  the 
wasting  fever  of  care,  the  anguish  of  shame,  the  pining  of  disap¬ 
pointment.  the  sickness  of  despair;  such  cruel,  such  pitiable  spec¬ 
tacles,  such  heart-rending,  revolting,  detestable,  maddening  scenes; 
nay,  the  haggard  faces,  the  convulsed  lii)s,  the  flushed  cheek,  the 
dark  brow  of  the  willing  victims  of  rebellion,  they  are  all  before 
Him  now,  they  are  upon  Him  and  in  Him.  They  are  with  Him 
instead  of  that  ineffable  peace  which  has  inhabited  His  soul  since 
the  moment  of  His  conception.  They  are  upon  Him,  they  are  all 
hot  His  own.  He  cries  to  His  Father  as  if  He  were  the  criminal, 
not  the  victim.  His  agony  takes  the  form  of  guilt  and  compunc¬ 
tion.  He  is  doing  i>enance.  He  is  making  confession.  He  is  exer¬ 
cising  contrition  with  a  reality  and  a  virtue  infinitely  greater  than 
that  of  all  saints  and  penitents  together,  for  lie  is  the  One  Victim 
for  us  all,  the  sole  Satisfaction,  the  real  I’enitent,  all  but  the  real 
sinner.” 

This  passage  is  based  certainly  on  the  doctrine  of  vicarious 
suffering;  but  we  overlook  the  logic  in  the  almost  blinding 
vision  of  the  suffering  itself. 
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3.  As  a  Tractarian.  The  “Tracts  for  the  Times”  have 
already  been  alluded  to.  Their  import  and  effect  cannot  pass 
unnoticed.  They  were  the  means  by  which  the  great  work 
tearfully  foretold  on  his  voyage  with  Froude,  was  under¬ 
taken.  He  with  certain  kindred  spirits  to  whom,  as  a  friendly 
critic  says,  “  Religion  was  a  most  serious  and  awful  thing” 
undertook  to  enlighten  the  people  of  England  in  true  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  and  to  correct  public  religious  opinion.  For  this 
purpose  they  sent  out  a  series  of  pamphlets,  mostly  small, 
popular  in  form,  adapted  to  meet  the  questionings  of  the  day 
and  to  impress  the  fact  that  some  important  truths  had  been 
forgotten.  The  initial  movement  was  considered  to  be  a  ser¬ 
mon,  preached  July  14,  1833,  by  Keble,  on  “  National  Apos¬ 
tasy.”  The  first  three  tracts  were  published  in  the  following 
September.  Most  of  the  tracts  were  written  by  Newman; 
but  Dr.  Pusey,  already  a  professor  of  high  reputation,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  official  chief  of  the  movement.  In  the 
first  tract  the  author  says :  “  I  fear  we  have  neglected  the 

real  ground  on  which  our  authority  is  built  —  our  Apostolical 
Descent.”  The  aim  of  these  writers  was  to  effect  a  second 
reformation,  not  by  a  return  to  the  sixteenth  century,  but  to 
the  seventeenth  ;  not  to  the  Protestantism  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 
but  to  the  hierarchical  sentiments  of  Laud.  R.  W.  Church  says; 
“  Mr.  Newman’s  deep  conviction  and  fiery  enthusiasm  gave 
the  tracts  their  first  stamp.  That  great  man’s  extraordinary 
genius  drew  all  those  within  his  sphere,  like  a  magnet,  to  at¬ 
tach  themselves  to  him  and  to  his  doctrine.  What  we  may 
call  his  mesmeric  influence  acted  not  only  on  his  Tractarian 
adherents,  but  even  in  some  degree  on  outsiders.”  As  time 
went  on,  these  reformers  were  concentrated  more  and  more 
into  a  clique  by  themselves.  During  the  eight  years  in 
which  the  tracts  were  issued,  ninety  in  number,  it  was  in- 
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creasingly  obvious  that  they  were  not  only  opposing  the  lib- 
eralisni  of  the  day,  hut  were  making  aggressions  upon  the 
accepted  views  of  the  Church  of  England  itself.  Moreover, 
this  inner  circle  of  churchmen  was  not  a  unit.  There  were 
differences  of  opinion  and  of  aim  within  the  body.  It  was 
the  desire,  not  to  say  the  ambition,  of  some,  especially  of 
Newman,  to  show  that  the  Anglican  Church  was  not  only 
apostolic  but  all-embracing,  in  fact  catholic.  Without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  give  details  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  highest 
aim,  the  final  effort,  of  Tractarianism  as  it  is  shown  in  Tract 
No.  90.  This  was  written  by  Newman  and  closed  the  series ; 
indeed,  wakened  suth  an  opposition  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Anglicans  themselves  frowned  upon  the  whole  scheme. 

The  object  of  this  particular  tract  was  to  show  that  Cath¬ 
olics  could  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  that  the  Articles  admit  of  such  an  inter¬ 
pretation  that  a  Catholic  can  accept  them  with  a  good  con¬ 
science.  The  argument  is.  The  Articles  were  adopted  under 
Edward  VI.,  hut  had  been  prepared  under  his  father,  Henry 
VIII.,  and  were  the  instrument  of  separating  the  Anglican 
Church  from  the  Roman  Catholic.  Newman  says :  “  Their 
framers  constructed  them  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  compre¬ 
hend  those  who  did  not  go  so  far  in  Protestantism  as  them¬ 
selves.”  He  adds :  “  If,  then,  their  framers  gained  their 
side  of  the  compact  in  effecting  a  reception  of  the  Articles, 
let  Catholics  have  theirs  too  in  retaining  their  own  Catholic 
interpretation  of  them.” 

I  quote  in  substance  a  succinct  account  of  a  few  of  the  in¬ 
terpretations  advanced  in  Tract  No.  90.  Its  drift  was  to 
show  that  the  Vlth  and  XXth  Articles  on  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  authority  of  the  Church  were  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Anglo-Catholic  idea  that  the  true  rule  of  faith  is  not  in  Scrip- 
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ture  alone,  but  also  in  apostolic  tradition ;  that  Article  XI.  on 
justification  by  faith  only,  did  not  exclude  the  doctrine  of  bap¬ 
tismal  justification,  and  of  justification  by  works  as  well- 
that  Articles  XIX.  and  XXL,  on  the  Catholic  Church  and 
general  councils,  did  not  mean  that  the  true  Church  is  not  in¬ 
fallible,  but  that  the  idea  of  express  supernatural  privilege, 
i.e.  that  councils  properly  called  shall  not  err,  lies  beyond  the 
scope  of  these  Articles,  or,  at  any  rate,  beside  their  determi¬ 
nation;  that  Article  XXIL,  on  purgatory,  pardons,  images, 
relics,  and  invocation  of  saints,  only  condemned  the  Romish 
doctrine  concerning  them  —  not  any  other  doctrine  on  these 
subjects,  consequently  not  the  Anglo-Catholic;  that  Article 
XXV.  did  not  deny  that  confirmation,  penance,  orders,  mat¬ 
rimony,  and  extreme  unction  were  sacraments,  but  only  that 
they  were  not  sacraments  in  the  same  sense  as  baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper. 

It  will  be  in  place  to  present  a  little  more  minutely  the  ar¬ 
gumentation  concerning  another  Article.  The  twenty-eighth 
affirms  that  “  transubstantiation  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words 
of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  hath 
given  occasion  to  many  superstitions.”  Newman  says,  What 
is  opposed  is  the  shocking  doctrine  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
not  given,  taken,  and  eaten  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual 
manner,  but  is  carnally  pressed  with  the  teeth ;  whereas,  the 
doctrine  is,  that  the  only  substance  thus  treated  is  the  bread 
which  we  see.  He  then  goes  on  to  argue  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist,  because  distance  and  presence  are  relative  terms. 
To  a  blind  man  nothing  is  present  but  that  which  touches 
him.  One  who  sees  is  in  the  presence  of  a  star  millions  of 
miles  away.  Moreover,  we  do  not  know  the  relations  of  spirit 
to  space  and  distance.  “  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  may 
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be  really  literally  present  in  the  holy  Eucharist,  yet  not  having 
become  present  by  local  passage  may  still  literally,  really  be 
on  God's  right  hand ;  so  that,  though  they  be  present  in  deed 
and  truth,  it  may  be  impossible,  it  may  be  untrue,  to  say,  that 
they  are  literally  in  the  elements  or  about  them,  or  in  the  soul 
of  the  receiver.’’  “  In  answer  then  to  the  problem  liozo  Christ 
comes  to  us  while  remaining  on  high,  I  answer.  Just  as  much 
as  this,  that  he  comes  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  and 
b\  the  sacraments.” 

4.  As  a  Student  of  Church  History.  Newman  gave  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  history,  especially  church 
history.  He  made  himself  familiar  with  the  controversies  and 
heresies  of  the  early  Christians.  In  1830  and  the  two  years 
following  he  wrote  and  published  a  work  on  the  Arians  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  says:  “About  the  middle  of  June 
(1839)  I  began  to  study  and  ma^er  the  history  of  the  Mono- 
physites.  ...  It  was  during  this  course  of  reading  that  for 
the  first  time  a  doubt  came  upon  me  of  the  tenableness  of 
.Anglicanism.”  It  was  in  contemplating  the  position  of  the 
Donatists  that  he  was  wholly  carried  over  into  the  doctrine 
of  catholicity.  Augustine’s  “  great  words  ”  “  Securus  judicat 
orbis  terrarum  ”  rang  in  his  ears  and  put  to  flight  all  attempts 
to  compromise  on  middle  courses.  When  he  was  on  the  bor¬ 
der  line  between  England  and  Rome  he  wrote  his  work  on 
the  development  of  doctrine,  which  has  sometimes  been  called 
his  magnum  of  us.  The  object  of  the  essay  was  to  remove 
the  obstacles  to  communion  with  Rome.  He  shuts  out  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  this  way :  “  Whatever  be  historical  Christianity, 
it  is  not  Protestantism.  If  ever  there  were  a  safe  truth  it  is 
this.”  He  cites  seven  tests  of  church  continuity,  and  shows, 
as  he  thinks,  that  all  of  them  bear  witness  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Catholic  (now  Roman  Catholic)  Church.  By  an  ar- 
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ray  of  facts  gathered  from  a  multitude  of  sects,  the  world 
over,  he  argues,  in  an  essay  of  more  than  140,000  words,  that 
there  is  now  one  church  developed  in  continuous  pre^ess 
from  the  Nicene  era.  He  says; — 

“  On  the  w'hole,  then,  we  have  reason  to  say  that  if  there  be  a 
form  of  Christianity  at  this  day  distinguished  for  its  careful  or¬ 
ganization  and  its  consequent  power;  if  it  spread  over  the  world- 
if  it  is  conspicuous  for  its  zealous  maintenance  of  its  own  creed* 
if  it  is  intolerant  towards  what  it  considers  error ;  if  it  is  engaged 
in  ceaseless  war  with  all  other  bodies  called  Christian;  if  it,  audit 
alone,  is  called  ‘  Catholic  ’  by  the  world,  nay  l)y  those  very  bodies, 
and  if  it  make  much  of  the  title;  if  it  names  them  heretics,  and 
warns  them  of  coming  woe,  and  calls  on  them  one  by  one  to  come 
over  to  itself,  overlooking  every  other  tie,  and  if  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  call  it  seducer,  harlot,  apostate.  Antichrist,  devil;  if,  how¬ 
ever  they  differ  with  one  another,  they  c*onsider  it  their  common 
enemy;  if  they  strive  to  unite  together  against  it  and  cannot;  if 
they  are  but  local ;  if  they  continually  subdivide,  and  it  remains 
one;  if  they  fall  one  after  another  and  make  way  for  new  sects 
and  it  remains  the  same ;  such  a  form  of  religion  is  not  unlike  the 
Christianity  of  the  Nicene  era.” 

This  conclusion  he  draws  from  the  application  of  the  first  of 
the  seven  tests  —  “  preservation  of  type  or  idea.”  This  work 
on  development  has  been  praised  as  prophetic,  as  an  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  Darwinian  scheme  of  philosophy. 

III.  RESULTANT  OF  YEARS  OF  INQUIRY. 

1.  Mental  Perplexity.  Newman’s  struggle  to  get  a  firm 
footing  for  himself  w^as  a  painful  one.  He  did  find  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  perfect  repose,  or  thought  he  did,  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  into  that  kingdom  he  entered  with  much  tribu¬ 
lation.  He  seems  for  a  time  like  a  man  trying  to  stand 
steady  on  a  single  plank  floating  in  troubled  waters.  His 
description  of  himself  as  on  his  death-bed  is  painful  enough, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  his  unhappy  situation  is  more  graph¬ 
ically  presented  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mozley,  dated 
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December  23,  1844.  She  was  greatly  troubled  over  his  ca¬ 
reer,  and  he  replied  to  her  inquiries  in  words  that  seem  to 
disclose  distracting  uncertainties  concerning  his  own  welfare 
and  that  of  others.  He  says 

“If  God  gives  me  certain  light,  supposing  it  to  be  such,  this  is 
a  reason  for  me  to  act.  There  in  one  truth,  yet  it  may  not  please 
Almighty  God  to  show  everyone  in  tlie  same  degree  or  way  what 
and  where  it  is.  I  believe  our  church  to  be  separated  from  Cath¬ 
olic  comimmion,  hut  still  I  know  very  well  that  all  divines,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  Itoman  as  well  as  our  oWn.  grant  even  to  a 
church  in  schism  which  has  Apostolic  succession  and  the  right 
form  of  consecrating  the  sacraments  very  large  privileges.  They 
allow  that  Baptism  has  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Eu¬ 
charist  the  Real  Presence.  What  they  deny  to  such  a  church  is 
the  power  of  impartinp  these  gifts.  They  say  that  the  grace  is 
locked  up  though  present,  and  is  not  fruitful  to  the  souls  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  However,  they  grant  that  unavoidable  ignorance  and  love 
are  efficacious  in  removing  the  bar  or  obex.  They  consider  all 
children  regenerated  who  die  in  infancy,  and  they  allow  that  the 
Divine  mercy  may  overflow  its  own  prescribed  limits.  I  am  then, 
how  can  I  be  otherwise?  far  from  denying  it  has  l)een  given,  is 
given,  to  our  members,  hut  the  question  is  whether  it  will  be 
given  to  one  who  is  not  in  ignorance,  w'hether  it  is  not  his  duty, 
if  he  would  be  saved,  to  act  ui)on  knowledge  granted  to  him  con¬ 
cerning  the  state  of  his  church,  which  acting  is  not  required  for 
salvation  in  those  who  have  not  that  knowledge.  Our  church  may 
be  a  place  of  security  to  another,  yet  not  to  me.” 

2.  Autobiography  —  An  Explanation.  The  volume  of 
Newman’s  works  most  widely  known  is  his  “Apologia  pro 
Vita  Sua.”  It  was  published  in  a  series  of  magazine  arti- 
des,  then  in  book  form  in  1864.  It  came  out  in  a  condensed 
form  in  1865,  twenty  years  after  he  left  the  Anglican  Church. 
It  had  been  reported  that  he  at  times  favored  deception  and 
prevarication  in  addressing  the  public,  and  that  the  Catholic 
dergy  were  prone  to  such  practices.  He  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  defend  himself  and  his  associates  from  such  charges,  and 
wrote  the  autobiography  bearing  the  above  title.  The  con- 
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tents  of  the  volume  consist  of  narratives  of  his  opinions  and 
work  from  time  to  time,  and  so  far  as  is  needful  for  our  pur¬ 
pose  have  already  been  given,  but  a  glance  at  the  pages  of 
mental  progress  will  be  of  interest.  Before  1833,  that  is 
before  he  was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  had  imbibed  from 
W'hately  anti-Erastian  views  of  the  church  —  the  doctrine  of 
church  independency.  From  Keble  he  had  accepted  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  sacraments  as  fundamental  in  the  constitution  of 
the  church.  He  was  profoundly  influenced  by  R.  Hurrell 
Froude,  who  scorned  the  maxim.  The  Bible,  the  Bible  only, 
is  the  religion  of  Protestants.  From  1833  to  1839  Newman 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Oxford  Movement.  At  this 
time  he  was  groping  for  the  true  idea  of  a  church,  holding 
the  Anglican  to  be  a  true  church,  if  not  the  true  church.  He 
was  not  then  sure  where  catholicity  was  to  be  found.  He 
worked  happily  these  seven  years,  and  considered  that  1839 
was  his  culminating  year  as  an  Anglican.  From  1839  to 
1841  he  devoted  himself  to  showing  that  a  Romanist  could 
accept  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
His  explaining  anti-Romanism  out  of  these  Articles  roused 
the  bitter  hostility  of  his  fellow  churchmen.  From  1841  to 
1843  his  mind  was  in  turmoil.  He  proposed  to  remain  in 
the  Anglican  Church,  but  in  lay  communion,  and  resigned 
his  position  at  St.  Mary’s.  From  1843  to  1845  he  was,  as 
he  expresses  it,  on  his  death-bed,  that  is  he  was  dying  to 
Anglicanism.  He  was  satisfied  that  his  own  church  was  not 
in  the  catholic  communion,  and  therefore  was  not  in  reality 
a  church.  This  conviction  compelled  him  to  enter  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  he  did  in  1845. 

3.  Argumentatwe  Self-Justification.  Newman  has  given 
us  a  remarkable  photograph  of  his  lifelong  habits  of  thought 
in  his  work  entitled  “  Grammar  of  Assent.”  The  book  was 
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published  in  18T0,  twenty-five  years  after  he  embraced  Ro¬ 
manism.  It  might  be  said  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  laws  of  be¬ 
lief  It?  special  value  is  in  showing  that  many  important 
beliefs  are  maintained  where  strict  demonstration  is  wanting. 
It  points  out,  in  general,  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
may  say  of  a  proposition,  “  Yes,  that  is  so.”  Like  Butler’s 
“\nalog)',”  it  gives  prominence  to  probability.  He  says:  “A 
main  reason  for  my  writing  this  Essay  on  Assent  was,  as 
far  as  I  could,  to  describe  the  organuni  inz^cstigandi  which  I 
thought  to  be  the  true  one.”  He  begins  with  the  assertion 
that  all  argumentation  starts  with  an  assumption  or  a  first 
principle  which  is  accepted  by  faith  and  appropriated  as  a 
firm  basis  for  the  process  of  reasoning.  The  foundation  of 
an  argument  is  not  subject  to  proof.  To  establish  its  validity 
one  must  go  back  to  a  prior  principle  which  would  equally 
need  confirmation.  Our  assent  to  a  statement  is  first  assent 
to  an  object  of  perception,  then  we  assent  to  an  inference ; 
as,  that  the  sun,  seen  to  rise  yesterday,  today,  etc.,  will  rise 
to-morrow.  To  assent  to  a  previous  assent  is  a  reflex  or 
complex  assent,  and  amounts  to  a  conviction.  Simple  and 
reflex  assent  together  make  up  the  complex  act  of  certitude. 
.Many  of  our  most  obstinate  and  reasonable  certitudes  de¬ 
pend  on  proof  informal  and  personal,  not  to  be  brought  un¬ 
der  logical  rule.  He  .says:  “The  final  judgment  on  the 
validity  of  an  inference  in  concrete  matter  is  committed  to 
the  personal  action  of  the  ratiocinative  faculty,  the  perfection 
and  virtue  of  which  I  have  called  the  Illative  Sense.”  This 
“  illative  sense  ”  acutely  designates  an  admitted  power  of  the 
mind.  We  are  familiar  with  the  terms  “  common  sense,” 
“  sense  of  duty,”  “  aesthetic  sense  ” ;  but  that  sense  by  which 
we  embrace  convictions  for  which  we  cannot  give  reasons, 
has  not  before,  so  far  as  I  know,  received  a  name.  There 
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are  things  which  we  all  believe  because  of  our  feelings 
though  we  cannot  explain  the  mental  process  by  which  we 
reach  our  conclusions.  We  say,  Such  a  man  is  honest,  Such 
a  one  is  to  be  suspected,  Such  an  event  is  sure  to  occur,  The 
thing  is  in  the  air.  Mrs.  Stowe  was  said  to  teach  a  theologj- 
of  the  bones.  We  believe  these  things  simply  because  the 
mind  begets  a  conviction  of  them.  But  the  conviction  may 
^be  as  firm  as  if  it  came  out  at  the  end  of  a  syllogism.  For  this 
subtle  sense  Newman  has  given,  I  think,  a  happy  designation 
—  the  Illative  Sense. 

Newman  applies  his  organmn  investigandi  to  theology,  and 
justifies  his  own  conclusions  in  renouncing  .Anglicanism  and 
adopting  Romanism,  which  was  to  him  catholicity.  He 
demands,  as  the  platform  on  which  he  works,  in  all  men  a 
sincere  desire  to  know  the  truth,  a  full  acceptance  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  right  and  wrong.  He  demands,  also,  a  be¬ 
lief  in  a  just  and  holy  God.  He  held  that  God  is  known 
through  the  conscience  as  the  world  is  known  through  our 
natural  senses.  Possibly  he  is  known  directly,  is  certainly 
known  by  inference.  Starting  from  this  basis,  he  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  church.  This 
is  the  necessary  result  of  a  thorough  ratiocination.  The  al¬ 
ternative  is  atheism  or  catholicity.  Religion  rises  step  by 
step  on  investigation,  into  Christianity,  and  Christianity 
must  be  in  the  end  a  catholic  religion.  Whatever  beliefs  may 
be  entertained  in  the  process  of  thought,  there  can  be  only 
one  goal.  Natural  religion  is  inevitable  to  the  candid  mind, 
and  Christianity  is  its  inevitable  completion. 

“  It  is  conceivable  that  a  man  mipht  travel  in  his  religious  pro 
fession  all  the  way  from  heathenism  to  catholicity  through  Ms 
hometanisni,  Judaism,  Unitarianisin,  Protestantism,  and  Anglicanisn 
without  any  one  certitude  lost,  hut  with  a  continual  accumulatioi 
of  truths  which  claimed  from  him  and  elicited  from  his  Intellec 
fresh  and  fresh  certitudes.” 
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This  view  falls  into  accord  with  Newman’s  general  and  com¬ 
prehensive  idea  of  religion.  Religious  sentiment  is  natural 
to  man.  God  is  always  kind  and  gracious,  there  were  pre¬ 
historic  revelations  to  men,  there  was  a  revelation  known  in 
Judaism,  the  Bible  is  the  product  of  revelation.  Christianity 
is  the  completion  of  preceding  teachings  from  God,  and  the 
revealing  process  is  still  going  on.  Not  all  truths  disclosed 
to  men  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures :  there  are  subsequent 
revelations  that  have  as  great  claim  upon  our  faith  as  the 
teachings  of  the  inspired  Word.  God  withholds  certain  doc¬ 
trines  till  the  world  is  prepared  for  them.  Newman  was  not 
ultramontane  in  his  preferences,  was  not  pleased  with  some 
of  the  decrees  of  Pius  IX. ;  but,  I  suppose,  accepted  papal 
infallibility  and  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  as 
of  binding  force. 

IV.  LABORS  AND  E.X PKRIENCES  IN  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 
There  had  been  intimations  that  his  later  life  was  spent  in 
comparative  inactivity.  His  diocesan.  Bishop  of  Birmingham, 
Dr.  M.  Mathorne,  disposes  of  the  charge  in  this  way : — 

“It  is  difBcult  to  comprehend  how,  in  the  face  of  facts,  the  no¬ 
tion  should  ever  have  arisen  that  during  your  Catholic  life  you 
have  been  more  occupied  with  your  own  thoughts  than  with  the 
service  of  religion  and  the  work  of  the  church.  If  we  take  no 
other  work  into  consideration  heyond  the  written  productions 
which  your  Cathoiic  pen  has  given  to  the  world,  they  are  enough 
for  the  life’s  labor  of  another.  There  are  the  Lectures  on  Angii- 
can  Difflcuities,  the  iectures  on  Catholicism  in  Kngiand,  the  great 
work  on  the  scope  and  end  of  University  Education,  that  on  the 
office  and  w’ork  of  Universities,  the  lectures  and  essays  on  Univer¬ 
sity  subjects  and  the  two  volumes  of  sermons ;  not  to  speak  of  your 
contributions  to  the  Atlantis,  which  you  founded,  and  to  other 
periodicais;  then  there  are  those  beautiful  offerings  to  Catholic 
literature,  the  lectures  on  the  Turks,  Loss  and  Gain  and  Calllsta, 
and  though  last  not  least,  the  Apologia,  which  is  destined  to  put 
many  iil  rumors  to  rest,  and  many  unprofitable  surmises;  and  yet 
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all  these  productions  represent  but  a  portion  of  your  labor  and 
that  in  the  second  half  of  your  public  life.” 

The  Bishop  then  mentions,  among  other  works,  four  im¬ 
portant  institutions  with  which  Newman  was  connected,  to 
which  were  attached  many  appendages  and  outgrowths,  —  an 
oratory,  a  mission,  a  university  in  Ireland,  and  a  school' for 
the  education  of  the  higher  classes.  In  addition  to  these  em¬ 
ployments  he  was  engaged  much  in  pastoral  work,  in  care  for 
the  poor,  the  enfeebled,  the  diseased. 

A  few  salient  points  (and  hut  few  are  popularly  known) 
of  his  post-Anglican  life  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  receive 
notice.  He  left  Oxford,  forever  as  he  supposed,  in  1846,  act¬ 
ually  for  thirty-two  years,  .\fter  an  absence  of  that  duration 
he  returned  for  a  visit  as  a  graduate  and  fellow.  In  the 
meantime  he  saw  the  jilace  only  when  he  saw  the  spires  as  a 
passing  traveler.  He  spent  some  months  in  Oscott  in  1846 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year  visited  Rome.  He  returned 
from  Rome  in  1847,  commissioned  by  the  Pope  to  establish 
an  oratory,  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  England.  He 
published  in  1849  discourses  to  mixed  congregations,  and 
twelve  lectures  in  1850.  He  went  to  Dublin  in  1854  to  take 
an  important  position  in  the  University,  but  differed  with  his 
colleagues  on  matters  of  discipline,  as  he  had  when  tutor  at 
Oriel,  and  returned  to  England  in  1858.  In  1859  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  sch(X)l  for  Catholics  at  Ergbaston.  His  controversy 
with  Kingsley  occurred  in  1864,  leading  to  the  writing  of  the 
“Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua.”  The  controversy  with  Gladstone 
was  in  1874.  In  this  Catholic  period  he  was  prosecuted  for 
libel  by  a  man  named  Acchilli,  and  fined  one  hundred  pounds 
by  Justice  Coleridge.  It  is  reported  (the  report  seems  in¬ 
credible)  that  the  expense  of  the  trial  was  fourteen  thousand 
pounds,  and  that  the  sum  was  paid  by  friends,  much  of  it 
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collected  on  the  Continent.  He  visited  Rome  again  in  1879 
jnd  was  made  a  cardinal  —  Cardinal  of  St.  George  —  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIV.  He  died  August  11,  1890. 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  received  by  the  Catholics 
with  open  arms.  Pope  Pius  IX.,  at  first  friendly,  ceased  to 
be  cordial.  Cardinal  Wiseman,  a  born  Catholic,  made  car¬ 
dinal  nearly  thirty  years  earlier  than  Newman,  did  not  sus¬ 
tain  him  at  Dublin,  where  he  had  need  of  support.  Cardinal 
Manning,  seven  years  his  junior,  six  years  later  in  passing 
from  Anglicanism  to  Romanism,  a  cardinal  four  years  earlier, 
after  a  period  of  friendship  became  alienated  from  him.  I 
suspect  that  Newman’s  personality  and  independence  of 
thought  were  distasteful  to  the  extreme  devotees  of  Rome. 

V.  PRESENT  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT. 

It  will  now  be  granted  that  the  attempt  of  the  Tractarians 
was  well  meant,  prompted  by  a  devoutly  religious  spirit ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  were  little  aware  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  drift  of  the  age  in  politics  and  social  morals.  They 
entertained  a  too  nearly  idolatrous  regard  for  antiquity.  The 
opposition  to  their  drastic  measures  and  overbearing  criti¬ 
cisms  was  strenuous  and  bitter.  Non-churchmen  regarded 
them  with  contempt.  Churchmen,  nearly  allied  in  occupation 
and  thought,  turned  against  them  with  the  natural  hostility 
of  alienated  friends.  Dr.  Arnold  called  the  Tractarians  “  the 
Oxford  Malignants.”  Men  of  high  station  condemned  them 
with  sincere  disapproval,  bishops  in  their  charges  alluded  to 
their  doctrines  as  dangerous.  Still  they  had  friends,  and  in 
these  later  days  the  movement  is  recognized  as  productive  of 
good  results,  one  that  might  have  been  turned  to  good  ac¬ 
count.  Church,  a  warm  sympathizer,  says ;  “  The  men  of 

the  movement  with  all  their  mistakes  seem  to  me  the  salt  of 
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their  generation.”  I  compress  his  comment  on  the  clergy  of 
the  day :  In  their  apathy  and  self-satisfied  ignorance,  in  their 
dullness  of  apprehension  and  forethought,  the  Authorities  of 
the  L^niversity  let  pass  the  great  opportunity  of  their  time 
They  settled  into  a  pronounced  dislike  which  allowed  itself 
to  acquiesce  in  the  belief  that  men  so  well  known  in  Oxford 
once  so  admired  and  honored,  had  sunk  down  to  deliberate 
corrupters  of  the  truth  and  palterers  with  their  own  intellect 
and  consciences. 

I'ractarianism,  in  the  narrow  sense,  defeated  itself.  But 
this  term  should  not  be  applied  to  the  entire  Oxford  Move¬ 
ment.  This  larger  movement,  it  seems  to  me,  had  a  good 
effect  upon  the  Christian  world  at  large.  It  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  church  is  essentially  one  from  age  to  age, 
that  it  abides  while  dynasties  pass  away,  maintains  its  posi¬ 
tion  because  it  is  founded  on  the  Rock  of  Ages.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  haj^  also  modified  the  sentiments  of  the  mass  of 
churchmen,  at  least  of  many  leading  minds  among  them,  by 
impressing  on  the  thinking  world  the  truth  that  the  church 
is  a  spiritual  force,  and  that  it  does  not  consist  in  outward 
forms.  Material  things  may  illustrate,  they  do  not  consti¬ 
tute,  the  working  energies  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  many  external  forms  of  high  ritualism  tend 
to  materialism,  but,  as  understood  by  their  adherents,  give  a 
wide  expression  to  the  truth  that  the  spiritual  overmasters 
and  interprets  tliat  which  is  material. 

It  may  be  in  place  to  remark  that  this  contest  between  in¬ 
dividualism  and  a  living  church  is  perennial.  Seventy-five 
years  ago  the  question  was.  Is  there  a  living  church,  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  Christ  —  Christ  continued  on  earth  —  as  a  me¬ 
diator  between  God  and  man,  or  is  man  his  own  sole  priest 
to  commune  unaided  with  God?  Now  the  question  is  really 
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the  same,  Is  there  a  Christ  who  is  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  whom  churchmen  suppose  to  be  represented  by  the 
church?  I  suppose  the  shortest  and  perfectly  correct  descrip¬ 
tion  of  consistent  modern  liberalism  is,  that  it  rejects  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  mediatorship. 
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ARTICLE  V, 

“DEUTERONOMY:  ITS  PLACE  IN  REVELATION.” ‘ 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.R.,  OF  LINCOLN’S  INN, 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

The  first  feeling  that  this  book  arouses  is  one  of  hearty 
congratulation  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Griffiths,  who  has  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  where  so  many  of  his  predecessors  have  failed;  and 
one  is  tempted  to  linger  over  this,  because  it  is  the  only 
pleasant  thing  that  can  be  said  about  or  in  connection  with 
the  volume.  One  conservative  writer  after  another  has  pub¬ 
lished  books  and  articles  attacking  the  higher  critical  theory, 
only  to  find  that  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  him  by 
those  who  had  control  of  the  Universities  and  the  technical 
press.  Mr.  Griffiths  has,  however,  had  a  different  experience. 
It  appears  to  have  been  felt  that  he  could  not  safely  be  left 
unnoticed,  and  accordingly  Dr.  McNeile  has  published  the 
present  volume,  with  a  preface  by  himself  and  a  foreword 
by  Dr.  Driver. 

The  following  sentences  from  the  preface  are  material  from 
the  point  of  view  of  anybody  seeking  to  estimate  the  book; — 

“  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  Hebrew,  or  who  lack 
the  time  or  opportunity  to  study  commentaries,  may  find  it 
helpful  to  have  before  them  a  simple  study  of  the  subject, 
free,  for  the  most  part,  from  technicalities,  and  entirely  free 

'Deuteronomy:  Its  Place  In  Revelation.  By  A.  H.  McNeile,  D.D., 
Fellow  and  Dean  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge;  Examining 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Ix>ndon,  New  York,  Bombay, 
and  Calcutta:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company.  1912.  2s.  6d.,  net. 
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from  novel  theories  or  speculations.  The  results  presented 
in  this  little  volume  arc  those  which  have  received  the  assent 
of  the  great  majority  of  modern  Hebrew  scholars.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  it  is  still  necessary  ...  to  defend  them 
against  some  writers  who  continue  to  cling,  in  the  face  of 
evidence,  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  book.  ...  I  owe 
warm  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Driver,  D.D.,  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  lx)th  for  contributing  a  foreword 
to  the  volume,  and  for  reading  the  proofs  and  making  sev¬ 
eral  valuable  suggestions.” 

The  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Driver’s  foreword  are  also 
germane  to  our  task: — 

“  I  have  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  book  to  readers 
interested  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  the  work  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  and  accomplished  scholar ;  it  is  eminently  readable ;  and 
though  small  in  size,  and  unpretentious,  it  is  full  of  valuable 
and  instructive  matter.  .  .  .  The  grounds  for  the  date  assigned 
to  it  [Deuteronomy]  by  modern  critics  are  clearly  stated;  and 
the  arguments  adduced  on  the  other  side  are  shewn,  as  the 
result  of  a  careful  and  patient  examination,  to  be  in  all  cases 
insufficient,  and  in  some  cases  to  rest  upon  amazing  miscon¬ 
ceptions  of  matters  of  fact.” 

I  propose  to  show,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  this  book,  so  far 
from  being  the  work  of  an  honest  scholar,  is  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  deceive  the  public;  and  that  it,  in  fact,  contains 
statements  which  Dr.  Driver  knows  to  be  false  and  has  pub¬ 
licly  repudiated.  What  Dr.  McNeile’s  Hebrew  scholarship 
is  worth  will  appear  hereafter.  But  I  desire  to  say  at  once 
that  both  these  men  are  trading  on  their  positions  and  repu¬ 
tations,  and  that  they  dare  not  bring  proceedings  for  libel 
against  me  because  that  would  necessitate  their  going  into 
the  witness-box  and  submitting  to  cross-examination  on  oath 
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before  an  independent  tribunal,  and  they  both  of  them  well 
know  that  this  would  be  their  own  ruin  and  the  ruin  of  the 
theories  that  they  seek  to  propagate.  No  honorable  person 
could  regard  these  men  as  proper  occupants  of  teaching  posts 
after  such  an  exposure  as  that  would  involve. 

Exodus  XX.  2-1—36  contains  a  law  relating  to  altars  of  earth 
or  unhewn  stone.  It  is  followed  in  Exodus  xxi.  by  a  law  re¬ 
lating  to  slaves.  It  is  the  custom  of  a  certain  class  of  critics 
to  dub  these  altars  of  earth  or  stone  “  sanctuaries,”  and  then, 
forgetting  what  they  really  were,  to  proceed,  a  few  verses 
later,  to  pin  the  ear  of  the  Hebrew  slave  who  desired  to  re¬ 
main  in  captivity  to  the  door  or  doorpost  of  such  a  sanctuary. 
It  is  of  course  absolutely  certain  that  no  stone  or  mound  will 
develop  a  door  or  doorpost  on  being  called  a  sanctuary.  What 
these  altars  in  fact  were  is  shown  with  the  utmost  clearness 
by  the  historical  instances  —  the  patriarchal  altars  to  which 
these  critics  are  so  fond  of  referring,  and  the  altars  erected 
by  Moses,  Saul,  Elijah,  etc.  I  have  explained  this  over  and 
over  again  in  books  and  articles,  beginning  with  “  Studies  in 
Biblical  Law”  (pp.  25-27).  Dr.  Driver  has  at  last  appre¬ 
ciated  the  point,  and  accordingly,  in  his  edition  of  Exodus 
published  nearly  a  year  before  the  date  of  the  preface  and 
foreword,  he  expressly  contradicted  the  theory  that  the  door 
of  xxi.  6  could  be  the  door  of  the  Sanctuary.  On  this  I 
wrote  as  follows ;  “  The  ‘  supposition  ’  to  which  he  alludes 

in  these  distant  terms  is  enshrined  in  his  own  commentary  on 
Deuteronomy.  Why  does  he  now  contradict  it  without  as¬ 
signing  any  reason?  Has  he  really  discovered  that  a  mound 
or  stone  will  not  develop  a  door  or  doorpost  even  if  it  be 
called  a  sanctuary  ?  ”  ^  I  sent  a  copy  of  this  in  proof  to  Dr. 

‘  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1912,  pp.  155  f.  =  Pentateuchal 
Studies,  pp.  148  f. 
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Driver,  and  he  answered  in  a  letter  dated  December  7,  11)11, 
which  is  printed  on  page  157  of  the  same  number  of  the 
Bibuotheca  Sacra  ;  “  In  my  Commentary  on  Dt.,  p,  184, 

I  cannot  see  that  I  explain  the  ‘  door  ’  in  Ex.  as  that  of  the 
sanctuary:  I  say  that  I  think' the  clause  containing  the  word 
is  ambiguous ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  I  express  any  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  view  that  the  door  is  that  of  the  sanctuary,”  To 
this  I  replied  in  the  same  number :  “  The  word  I  selected  — 
‘enshrined’ — was  intended  to  cover,  and  does,  I  think,  in 
fact  cover  exactly  that  interpretation  of  the  Deuteronomy  note 
which  you  now  tell  me  is  the  right  one.  It  is  the  case  that 
when  you  wrote  your  Deuteronomy  you  regarded  as  possible 
a  view  of  Ex.  xxi.  which  you  now  regard  as  impossible  for 
some  reason  or  reasons  which  you  do  not  state”  (p.  158).  It 
is  therefore  clear  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  that  Dr. 
Driver  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  door  cannot  possibly 
be  the  door  of  the  sanctuary.  I  turn  to  Dr.  McNeile’s  book 
and  transcribe  the  discussion  of  the  point  on  pages  G3  f. : — 

“  If  a  male  slave  wished  to  bind  himself  for  life,  his  mas¬ 
ter  (according  to  Ex.  xxi.  5)  was  to  ‘  bring  him  unto  God,’ 
i.e.  to  the  sanctuary,  where  God  was  present,  ‘and  he  (or 
one)  shall  bring  him  to  the  door  or  the  door-post  and  pin 
his  ear  to  it  with  an  awl.’  Deut.  xv.  17  has  a  similar  regula¬ 
tion,  but  omits  the  reference  to  the  sanctuary.  It  is  in  the 
last  degree  improbable  that  the  Deuteronomist,  who  is  never 
weary  of  insisting  on  the  law  of  the  one  sanctuary,  should 
have  assumed  that  it  was  to  the  sanctuary  that  the  slave  would 
be  brought,  with  nothing  to  indicate  ivhat  sanctuary.  It  may 
be  safely  inferred,  therefore,  that  in  the  law  in  Deuteronomy 
attendance  at  the  sanctuary  is  dispensed  with  altogether.  The 
difference  is  to  be  explained  by  the  change  of  conditions.  In 
Exodus,  in  the  days  of  local  sanctuaries,  the  ceremony  is  pub- 
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lie  and  official ;  in  Deuteronomy,  since  the  one  sanctuary 
might  be  far  distant,  it  is  private  and  domestic,  and  is  per- 
formed  at  the  master’s  own  house.”  ^ 

Now  what  can  be  said  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who,  well  knowing  that  the 
whole  of  this  passage  is  absolute  nonsense,  resting  merely  on 
•  the  inability  of  Dr.  McNeile  and  those  whom  he  copies  to 
distinguish  between  a  mound  and  a  house  after  having  fuddled 
themselves  by  calling  them  both  “  sanctuaries,”  passes  this 
in  proof  and  writes  such  a  commendation  of  the  book?  It 
used  not  to  be  the  custom  of  Oxford  professors  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  deliberate  propagation  of  falsehood  among 
“  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  Hebrew,  or  who  lack  time 
or  opportunity  to  study  commentaries.”  P)Ut  what  of  Dr. 
McNeile  himself?  When  first  I  read  this,  I  was  of  opinion 
that  he  might  possibly  be  a  dupe  of  Dr.  Driver’s.  I  still  think 
it  probable  that  he  reposed  a  misplaced  confidence  in  that  pro¬ 
fessor.  Rut  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him  of  blame.  In  the  year 
1008  he  published  a  singularly  worthless  edition  of  Exodus,  in 
which  he  duly  pinned  the  ear  of  the  slave  to  the  door  or  door¬ 
post  of  a  “  sanctuary.”  I  reviewed  the  book  at  some  length 
in  the  London  Churchman  for  November,  1908,  and  pointed 
the  matter  out  to  him.  He  has  therefore  had  full  warning. 
Still,  I  have  reason  to  know  that  Dr.  McNeile  is  habitually 
unscholarly  and  reckless  in  his  work.  As  will  be  seen  from 
a  reference  to  the  article  cited,  he  had  not  troubled  to  read 

‘Dr.  McNeile  proceeds  to  polntout,  quite  correctly,  that  I  was  wrong 
in  suffsestiiiR  inadvertently  in  niy  Studies  in  Biblical  Law  (p.  31)  that 
the  sates  of  the  camp  or  its  tents  w’ould  supply  doors.  I  am  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  correcting  the  error.  The  point  was  taken 
many  years  ago  by  Eerdmans  in  reviewing  the  book,  and  the  sen¬ 
tence  in  question  is  the  only  one  that  the  critics  have  succeeded 
in  demolishing  during  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Its  publl- 
cation. 
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^  books  in  his  own  bibliography ;  and  it  is  therefore  ex^ 
tremely  probable  that  he  was  so  unwise  as  to  neglect  to  read 
the  reviews  of  his  own  book.  This  would  give  ground  for  a 
charge  of  gross  carelessness,  but  not  of  positive  dishonesty; 
but  unhappily,  there  are  other  facts  which  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  character  of  his  methods.  While,  therefore,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  probable  that  Dr.  Driver  has  played  him  a  disreputa¬ 
ble  trick  in  either  not  reading  the  proofs  that  he  professed  to 
read  or  else  in  dclil)erately  passing  what  he  knew  to  be  false 
and  absurd  and  had  publicly  repudiated  in  his  edition  of  Ex¬ 
odus.  Dr.  McNeile  is  not  a  character  on  whom  sympathy 
need  be  wasted.  I  pass  on  to  prove  this. 

The  confusion  between  an  altar  of  the  type  of  Exoelus  xx. 
and  a  house,  which  is  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  Wellhau- 
senites  have  fiuldled  themselves  with  the  word  “  sanctuary,” 
has  of  course  been  responsible  for  much  more  than  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  the  slave  laws.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  over 
the  ground  again  here,  because  I  have  shown  very  fully  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  my  ”  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism  ” 
how  Wellhausen  built  up  his  central  theory  on  the  basis  of 
this  mistake,  and  how  the  whole  of  his  case  crumbles  away 
when  the  facts  are  examined.  Mr.  Griffiths  has  discussed  the 
matter  shortly  on  pages  79-85  of  his  “  Problem  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy,”  following  me  and  giving  references  to  my  books  for 
those  who  miglvt  desire  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  subject. 
Dr.  McNeile  of  course  found  it  necessary  to  discuss  sanctu¬ 
aries.  He  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  most  disgraceful  at¬ 
tempt  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  readers.  On  pages 
58  IT,  of  his  book,  where  he  has  to  deal  with  the  subject,  he 
deliberately  gives  the  go-by  to\  the  whole  of  Mr.  Griffiths’s 
work  on  the  subject,  and  proceeds  to  answer  the  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  arguments  of  Dr.  Orr.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no 
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suggestion  that  this  procedure  is  honest.  “  The  arguments 
adduced  on  the  other  side  are  shewn,  as  the  result  of  a  careful 
and  patient  examination,  to  be  in  all  cases  insufficient  ” !  The 
“  careful  and  patient  examination  ”  is  in  this  instance  nothing 
more  than  a  deliberate  attempt  to  draw  a  red  herring  over 
the  trail  by  avoiding  saying  a  single  word  about  the  argvj- 
ments  adduced.  A  pretty  pair  of  frauds  these  English  uni¬ 
versity  teachers  are ! 

Naturally  Dr.  McNeile’s  consideration  of  the  annual  pil¬ 
grimages  is  rendered  worthless  and  misleading  by  his  ina¬ 
bility  to  discriminate  between  a  house  and  an  altar.  And  yet 
Mr.  Griffiths  had  pointed  out  clearly  on  page  83  of  his  book 
that  altars  are  not  sanctuaries,  and  that  JE  recognizes  a 
House  of  the  Lord. 

'  There  is  another  thoroughly  dishonest  piece  of  wilful  mis¬ 
representation  in  connection  with  the  slave  laws.  In  ancient 
Israel,  as  in  other  ancient  societies,  slavery  could  arise  in 
many  different  ways.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
was  birth.  It  is  of  course  provided  in  Exodus  xxi.  that  the 
children  of  a  slave  acquired  by  purchase  would  remain  the 
master’s  if  born  of  his  bondwoman.  These  were  Hebrew 
slaves.  Unless  manumitted,  they  and  their  descendants  would 
remain  slaves  forever  under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  I 
mention  this  to  show  the  existence  of  a  class  (not  the  only 
class)  of  Hebrew  slaves.  That  this  class  was  large  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  inferred  from  the  various  incidental  references. 
Now  in  mo.st  ancient  societies  another  frequent  cause  of  sla¬ 
very  was  insolvency.  Moses  desired  to  guard  against  He¬ 
brews  losing  their  freedom  permanently  owing  to  this  cause, 
and  accordingly  provided  in  Leviticus  xxv.  39  ff.  that  an  in¬ 
solvent  Israelite  in  such  case  was  to  serve  only  till  the  Jubilee, 
and  was  not  to  be  treated  as  a  slave  during  this  period  of 
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service.  Here  are  the  words  of  the  law :  “And  if  thy  brother 
waxen  poor  with  thee,  and  sell  himself  unto  thee ;  thou 
shalt  not  make  him  to  serve  as  a  bondservant  .  .  .  they  shall 
got  sell  themselves  as  bondsmen.”  It  is  impossible  to  enter¬ 
tain  any  doubt  as  to  the  class  of  persons  affected  by  this  law, 
liecause  none  but  insolvent  debtors  can  be  brought  within  its 
sweep.  The  condition  is  “  if  he  be  waxen  poor  and  sell  him¬ 
self.”  This  could  not  apply  to  anybody  who  was  already  a 
slave,  because  a  Hebrew  slave  could  neither  wax  poor  nor  sell 
himself  in  consequence.  Mr.  Griffiths,  following  and  abbreviat¬ 
ing  my  discussion  in  “  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,”  duly  points 
this  out  on  pages  71  ff.  What  has  Dr.  McNeile  to  say  to 
this?  Not  a  word.  On  pages  64  f.  he  coolly  treats  this  law 
of  Leviticus  as  relating  to  Hebrew  slaves,  and  proceeds  to 
build  on  this  assumption  which  nobody  who  knew  anything 
about  legal  construction  could  uphold  and  which  had  been 
expressly  disproved  in  the  book  he  was  purporting  to  answer. 
“The  arguments  adduced  on  the  other  side  are  shewn,  as  the 
result  of  a  careful  and  patient  examination,  to  be  in  all  cases 
insufficient  ” ! 

Of  priests  and  Levites,  Dr.  McNeile  has  much  to  say.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  follow  him  on  this  subject,  because, 
when  I  reviewed  Mr.  Griffiths’s  book  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  for  July,  1911,.  T  intimated  that  I  thought  this  section 
unsatisfying,  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  rewritten  in  a 
future  edition.  My  own  views  are  set  forth  in  the  article  on 
“  Priests  and  Levites  ”  which  first  appeared  in  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  for  July,  1910,  and  has  now  been  reprinted  in 
“  Pentateuchal  Studies.”  ^  At  the  same  time,  attention  may  be 
called  to  two  or  three  points  in  Dr.  McNeile’s  discussion.  On 
page  122  we  are  assured  that  the  Levite  of  Judges  xvii.  7  was 

"  See  pp.  2.31-284. 
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‘‘  of  the  family  of  Judah.”  “  He  was  therefore,  not  a  member 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.”  Of  course  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
person  in  question  was  a  grandson  of  Moses  in  the  male  line 
and  consequently  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Massoretic  text  does  not  enjoy  the  support  of  either 
of  the  two  old  Greek  Versions  in  making  him  a  member  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  his  ancestry  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
Massoretic  text  is  wrong.  Dr.  McNeile’s  representation  of 
the  duties  of  the  Levites  in  P  is  also  entirely  misleading.  He 
alleges  that  they  were  to  perfomi  certain  menial  duties,  and 
in  a  footnote  on  pages  70  f.  he  details  those  duties  on  the 
strength  of  certain  passages  in  Chronicles,  —  “  e.g.  cleanup 
vessels,  and  the  sacred  precincts  generally ;  opening  the  doors 
daily ;  looking  after  all  the  furniture ;  personal  service  to  the 
priests  ( which  m.ight  involve  almost  any  servile  work) ;  roast¬ 
ing,  baking,  and  boiling  food ;  carrying  food  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  ;  killing  and  flaying  sacrificial  victims.”  Yet  at  the  bottom 
of  page  74  he  knows  that  in  P  the  Levites  “  were  in  peril  of 
death  if  they  so  much  as  touched  the  altar  or  other  sacred 
things.”  How  they  were  to  clean  these  things  without  touch¬ 
ing  them  is  a  mundane  question  that  Dr.  McNeile  does  not 
condescend  to  answer.  Nor,  again,  is  it  true  that  the  Levites  in 
P  were  to  kill  and  flay  the  victims,  since  this  duty  is  expressly 
assigned  to  the  sacrificant.  But  it  seems  to  me  unnecessary 
to  deal  with  this  matter  further  at  present,  as  I  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Griffiths,  and  Dr.  McNeile  has  not  met  my  totally 
different  arguments  and  facts.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  Levitical  cities  I  need  only  refer  to  my  fuller  discussion 
in  the  Bibuotheca  Sacra  for  October,  1911,  now  reprinted 
in  “  Pentateuchal  Studies.”  ‘ 

There  is,  however,  a  point  of  mine  with  which  Dr.  McNeile 
^See  pp.  299ff. 
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does  attempt  to  deal  that  is  closely  connected  with  the  subject 
of  priests — I  mean  firstlings.  In  this  instance  Mr.  Griffiths 
has  followed  me,  quoting  the  short  statement  of  my  position 
on  pages  208  f.  of  my  “  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism.” 
On  looking  up  the  reference,  I  regret  to  find  that  I  have 
omitted  to  add  a  reference  to  my  fuller  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  London  Churchman  for  July  and  September,  1906. 
Still,  such  a  reference  would  have  availed  nothing  against  a 
man  who,  like  Dr.  McNeile,  was  determined  to  maintain  the 
Wellhausen  position  per  fas  et  nefas;  for  here  resort  is  had 
to  a  most  discreditable  device.  The  position  is  this :  A  care¬ 
ful  legal  study  of  the  eflfects  of  holiness  on  animals  shows  the 
force  of  the  technical  term.  Without  repeating  everything 
that  I  have  said  in  the  Churchman  articles,  which,  however, 
is  essential  to  a  full  grasp  of  the  subject,  I  may  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  was  written  of  the  phrase  “  holy  things  ” ; — 
“As  applied  to  animals  —  and  certain  animals  appear  to 
have  been  called  ‘  holy  things  ’  par  e.vcellence,  —  it  denoted 
especially  (but  not  exclusively)  animals  that  were  holy  by 
operation  of  law,  and  not  by  the  act  of  man.  Except  in  cases 
where  some  physical  blemish  rendered  them  ineligible  for 
purposes  of  sacrifice,  such  ‘  holy  things  ’  were  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  ordinary  use  and  sacrificed  to  the  Lord.  First¬ 
lings  were  to  be  brought  to  the  religious  center  for  this  sac¬ 
rifice,  but  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  tithe  animals.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  disposition  of  their  flesh  is  regulated  by  the  following 
verses : 

“‘And  every  terumah  of  all  the  holy  things  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  which  they  present  unto  the  priest,  shall  be  his. 

“‘And  every  man’s  holy  things  shall  be  his:  whatsoever 
any  man  giveth  the  priest,  it  shall  be  his  ’  (Num.  v.  9,  10). 

“  So  we  see  that  the  flesh  of  firstlings  remained  the  owner’s, 
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subject  to  his  g:ivin"  the  priest  some  contribution techni¬ 
cally  called  teriimah.  No  fixed  rule  is  laid  down  as  to  the 
amount  of  this  contribution.  Probably  where  a  number  of 
animals  were  broupfht,  one  or  more  would  be  handed  over  to 
the  priest”  (Churchman,  1906,  p,  427). 

Now  Dr.  McNeile  explains  in  a  footnote  on  page  82  that, 
terumah  denotes  something  lifted  off  a.  larger  mass,  and  set 
apart  for  some  sacred  purpose.  It  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  him  that  this  means  that  it  is  a  word  of 
partitive  meaning.  When  we  read  in  Numbers  xviii.  19  “the 
heave-offerings  of  the  holy  things,”  we  may  with  absolute 
correctness  substitute  ‘  the  separated  portions  of  the  holy 
things.’  This,  of  course,  is  what  Mr.  Griffiths  and  I  hold 
that  the  phrase  means,  and  we  take  the  genitive  as  partitive. 
To  this.  Dr.  McNeile  replies  as  follows:  “But  Mr.  Griffiths 
arrives  at  this  conclusion  through  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
Hebrew  construction.  He  takes  ‘  the  terumah  of  the  holy 
things  ’  to  have  a  partitive  meaning,  as  though  the  contribu¬ 
tion  formed  only  a  portion  taken  from  the  holy  things.  But 
this  would  require  [sic  H.  M.  W.]  the  preposition  p.  ‘from.’ 
In  Num  xviii  19  ‘  the  contribution  of  the  holy  things  ’  means 
‘  the  contribution  consisting  of  the  holy  things  ’ ;  the  two 
words  are  in  apposition  as  in  "the  people  of  Israel,’  ‘the  vir¬ 
gin  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  ’  (Is  xxxvii  22),  ‘  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don.’  In  Num  V  9  (which  is  clearly  explained  by  ver  10a) 
the  meaning  is  the  same,  but  instead  of  the  genitival  construc¬ 
tion  the  Hebrew  has  the  preposition  h  as  its  equivalent” 
(pp.  83  f.). 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  book  is  professedly  written 
for  those  who  know  no  Hebrew,  and  that  it  is  the  work  of  a 
Cambridge  don  and  is  commended  by  the  Oxford  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew.  That  is  what  makes  the  matter  so  serious, 
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for  both  men  must  be  quite  as  well  aware  as  I  am  that  the 
itatement  that  the  partitive  meaning  would  require  the  pre¬ 
position  P»  “  from,”  is  false.  The  partitive  genitive  exists  in 
Hebrew  as  in  English;  for  example,  we  read  just  before  (in 
verse  13) :  “  the  first-fruits  of  everything  which  is  in  their 
land.”  That  does  not  mean  “  the  first-fruits  consisting  of 
everything  in  their  land,”  though  of  course  the  genitive  is 
sometimes  used  in  both  Hebrew  and  English  in  an  apposi- 
tional  sense.  Whether  the  genitive  in  our  passage  is  apposi- 
tional  or  partitive  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  other 
considerations,  but  there  can  be  no  possible  excuse  for  the 
statement  in  Dr.  McNeile’s  text. 

Some  of  the  considerations  relating  to  the  determination  of 
the  meaning  are  rather  technical,  and  in  view  of  the  very  full 
discussion  in  the  Churchman  article  I  need  not  enter  on  them 
here,  but  two  matters  must  be  shortly  dealt  with.  Numbers 
V.  9,  according  to  Dr.  McNeile,  “  is  clearly  explained  by  ver 
10a.”  I  am  not  at  all  sure  what  he  means  by  this,  but  I  think 
that  he  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  10a  and  9  are  iden¬ 
tical  in  meaning.  It  is  only  necessary  to  transcribe  the  pas¬ 
sage  with  the  necessary  explanatory  matter  to  see  how  absurd 
this  is:  “And  every  separated  portion  consisting  of  all  the 
holy  things  of  the  children  of  Israel  which  they  present  to 
the  priest  shall  be  his  (the  priest’s).  10a  And  every  man’s 
holy  things  shall  be  his  (the  priest’s)  ;  10b  whatsoever  any 
man  giveth  the  priest,  it  shall  be  his  (the  priest’s).”  I  appre¬ 
hend  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  descant  on  the  tautology  and 
inherent  absurdity  of  this  rendering. 

The  best  MS.  of  the  LXX  makes  the  meaning  of  10a  quite 
clear  when  it  renders  “  and  to  each  man  shall  his  holy  things 
belong.” 

The  other  point  to  which  I  desire  to  advert  in  this  connec- 
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tion  is  the  fact  that,  in  a  number  of  places  in  chapter  xviii 
the  LXX  read  otto,  “  from,”  where  the  Massoretic  text  has^- 
Thus  in  verse  8  we  have  ”  from  all  the  things  sanctified  to 
me.”  This  is  probably  the  right  reading.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  how  a  consideration  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  light 
of  purely  legal  methods  of  construction  led  me  to  conclusions 
that,  as  I  now  find,  are  confirmed  in  this  way  by  the  oldest 
extant  text  of  the  Pentateuch, 

Another  bad  blunder  in  translation  that  happens  to  have 
some  connection  with  firstlings  is  made  by  Dr.  McNeile  on 
page  82,  where  he  tries  his  hand  at  rendering  Exodus  xxii. 
30  (29).  He  translates  “on  the  eighth  day  thou  shalt  give 
it  to  me,”  It  should  be  “  thou  niayest  give  it  to  me.”  This 
is  a  very  frequent  mistranslation  in  the  English  V^ersions,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  causes  much  harm,  as  a  rule.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  command  is  given  in  this  form,  and  immediately 
followed  by  a  clause  prescribing  an  alternative,  and  I  believe 
that  in  such  cases  English  readers  recognize  that,  in  spite  of 
the  mandatory  form  of  the  English,  the  meaning  is  permis¬ 
sive.  Thus  in  Exodus  xiii.  13  it  is  generally  realized  that  the 
law  means  “thou  mayest  [not  “shalt”]  redeem,”  in  xx.  24 
mayest  [not  “shalt”]  make,”  and  so  on. 

So  much  for  Dr.  McNeile’s  treatment  of  the  laws.  I  do 
not  propose  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  Style  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  because  I  treated  of  it  at  length  in  an  article  that 
originally  appeared  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Reinew  for 
1907,  and  has  now  been  reprinted  in  the  volume  of  “  Penta- 
teuchal  Studies.”  ^  Dr.  McNeile  makes  no  attempt  to  meet 
what  I  have  said  there ;  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  fur¬ 
ther  of  his  chapter  on  the  subject. 

As  to  the  alleged  discrepancies  between  the  narrative  of 
’  See  pp.  105-224. 
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Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier  books,  these  have,  for  the  most 
part  been  discussed  at  sufficient  length  in  my  “  Essays  in 
pcntateuchal  Criticism  ”  and  “  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch  ” 
and  in  Mr.  Griffiths’s  volume.  Since,  moreover,  it  will  pre¬ 
sumably  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Griffiths  to  answer  Dr.  McNeile 
and  travel  over  the  ground  at  full  length  again,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  say  much.  I  never  agreed  with  either  Well- 
hausen  or  Mr.  Griffiths  in  regard  to  the  stay  at  Kadesh ; 
indeed;  I  have  shown  clearly  in  my  “  Essays  ”  that  the  text  of 
Numbers  is  not  in  order.  But  there  is  one  point  to  which  I 
ought  to  refer  briefly.  Dr.  McNeile  complains  that  defenders 
of  the  Mosaic  authenticity  of  Deuteronomy  do  not  notice  the 
discrepancies  between  the  two  versions  of  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.  They  do  not ;  and  the  reason  for  their  silence  is  that 
they  feel  the  critical  argument  on  this  point  to  rest  on  so  pro¬ 
found  an  ignorance  of  the  mental  habits  of  human  beings, 
that  they  really  do  not  know  what  to  say  in  reply.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Nash  papyrus  and  the  Septuagintal  variations 
show  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  of  the  exact  text,  and 
that  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  vicissitudes  of  a  MS. 
tradition.  But,  in  the  second  place,  educated  men  are  well 
aware  that  the  habit  of  quoting  from  memory  is  an  old  one, 
and  that  certainly  neither  Moses  nor  any  of  his  contemporaries 
would  have  been  likely  to  object  to  or  feel  any  difficulty  about 
such  slight  verbal  variations  as  exist  between  the  two  ver¬ 
sions.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  do  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affect  the  sense  or  the  duty  of  any  Israelite.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  feel  any  difficulty  about  the  point.  On  the 
other  hand.  Dr.  McNeile’s  suggestion  that  Moses  should  have 
taken  the  tables  of  stone  out  of  the  Ark  and  have  read  them 
to  the  people  is  simply  grotesque.  Here,  as  in  other  passages, 
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he  only  shows  a  total  inability  to  comprehend  Hebrew  feeling 
or  ways  of  thought. 

Much  space  is  consumed  in  the  effort  to  prove  that,  on  the 
critical  theory,  Deuteronomy  is  not  a  forgery.  I  waste  no 
words  on  this,  because  it  is  obvious  that  Drs.  Driver  and 
McNeile  are  not  true  enough  themselves  to  be  able  to  form 
an  opinion  on  such  a  subject.  When  the  latter  writes,  “The 
acknowledged  literary  device  .  .  .  would  deceive  no  one  ”  (p. 
40),  he  simply  ignores  the  fact  that,  on  his  hypothesis,  it  did  in 
fact  deceive  every  one  for  twenty-five  centuries.  To  put  for¬ 
ward  such  an  allegation  a  man  must  be  either  hopelessly  dis¬ 
honest  or  an  utter  imbecile,  or  both. 

From  my  study  of  the  book  I  can  only  say  that  these  two 
men  —  Doctors  Driver  and  McNeile  —  are  a  disgrace  to 
their  Universities  and  to  their  cloth.  It  is  deeply  to  be  de¬ 
plored  that  men  who  belong  to  an  honorable  profession  should 
have  fallen  so  low. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

VEW  METHODS  OF  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  THE 
PENTATEUCH.^ 

BY  JOHANNES  DAHSE,  FREIRACIIDORF,  GERMANY. 

Every  reader  of  the  Bible  is  at  once  impressed,  upon  read¬ 
ing  the  book  of  Genesis,  by  the  many  repetitions  which  per¬ 
vade  the  Mosaic  writings ;  he  is  also  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  not  only  separate  verses  but  also  entire  parallel  accounts 
repeat  what  has  already  been  told,  and,  as  a  result,  are,  in 
their  present  relation,  often  very  distracting.  Because  of  these 
repetitions.  Old  Testament  critics  have  concluded  that  the 
five  books  of  Moses  are  a  compilation  from  different  sources. 
Each  of  these  sources,  three  of  which  are  thought  to  have 
been  found  in  Genesis,  has,  according  to  the  views  commonly 
accepted  until  recently,  its  peculiar  designation  of  the  Deity 
and  its  special  name  for  the  third  patriarch,  and  each  points 
also  to  other  peculiarities,  viz.  of  language  and  matters  of  re¬ 
ligious  history.  This  source  hypothesis  has  had  almost  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance  among  the  students  of  the  Old  Testament 
throughout  the  whole  world.  Even  to-day  the  older  school 
of  Old  Testament  critics,  with  the  exception  of  Klostermann, 
consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  scientific  re¬ 
search. 

The  younger  generation  of  scholars,  however,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  doubt  seriously  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis. 
’Translated  by  Karl  Frederick  Geiser,  Ph.D.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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Recently  there  has  appeared  a  long  list  of  writings  in  which 
the  authors  point  out  its  weak  points.  The  worthlessness  of 
the  names  of  the  Deity  as  a  source  distinction  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  American  Journal  of  Theology  in  1904  by  Redpath 
in  England  by  Wiener  (since  1909),^  in  Holland  by  Eerd- 
mans  (1908),  in  Germany  by  Klostermann,  Johannes  Lepsius 
(in  the  Reich  Christi,  1903),  and  by  myself  (in  Archiv  fur 
Religionswissenschaft,  1903).  Moreover,  various  Catholic 
theologians,  as  Hoberg,  Hummelaiier,  Schlogl,  and  Weiss, 
have  written  appropriate  contributions. 

That  the  names  “  Jacob  ”  and  “  Israel  ”  are  just  as  worth¬ 
less  for  source  distinction  as  the  names  of  the  Deity  is  shown 
in  my  “  Textkritische  Materialien  zur  Hexateuchfrage  ”  (Gies¬ 
sen,  1912),  and  by  Harold  M.  Wiener  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  (1910). 

According  to  this  view,  the  main  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  records  of  the  Jahvists  who  wrote  “  Jehovah  ”  and 
“  Israel  ”  in  the  manner  supposed,  and  the  Elohists  who 
wrote  “  Elohim  ”  and  “  Jacob,”  are  invalid.  The  condition 
of  things  is  somewhat  different  in  the  documents  assigned  to 
“  P  ”  (so  named  because  they  are  said  to  have  originated  with 
priests).  One  sees  at  the  first  glance  that,  if  not  all,  at  least  de¬ 
tached  parts,  of  these  records  seem  to  stand  apart  from  the 
rest  of  Genesis.  The  question  then  arises.  Was  P  ona  an 
independent  document,  as  is  generally  accepted,  or  have  these 
parts  of  P  been  incorporated  into  the  remaining  parts  of 
Genesis  already  at  hand  ?  Klostermann  and  Orr  support  this 
view.  What  better  methods,  then,  are  there  of  solving  the 
problem  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  than  those  used  hitherto? 

De  Lagarde  has  already  made  this  criticism  of  the  meth- 
*  In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
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ods  of  critical  inquiry  into  the  Pentateuch  which  have  been 
in  vogue  up  to  the  present  time,  viz.  that  they  approach  the 
solution  of  the  problem  concerning  the  origin  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  from  the  wrong  point  of 
view.  Because  of  a  few  peculiarities  of  one  edition  of  the 
books  of  Moses  (but  not  valid  everywhere  without  excep¬ 
tion),  viz.  the  Hebrew  which  is  called  the  Massoretic  text, 
they  accept  the  existence  of  many  sources  without  stoji- 
ping  to  consider  that  we  have  other  editions  of  these  books, 
and  without  testing  to  see  if  the  same  peculiarities  are  found 
in  them  as  in  the  usual  Hebrew  edition.  Among  other 
editions  we  have  the  Vulgate,  which  coincides  with  the  Latin 
translation  of  Jerome,  whose  Hebrew  source  corresponds  in 
the  main  points,  though  not  everywhere  (e.g.  in  the  names  of 
th^  Deity),  with  the  Massoretic  Hebrew  text.'  We  have.  also, 
the  old  Syriac  translation,  whose  Hebrew  source  shows  more 
deviation  from  the  other  Hebrew  text  than  the  Vulgate  does. 

We  have,  moreover,  the  Greek  translation  called  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  with  its  contributions  by  Origen,  Lucian,  and  Hesy- 
chius,  whereby  the  existence  of  four  other  valuable  Hebrew 
texts  is  proved.  Then  we  have  fragments  from  other  Greek 
translators  —  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  whose  Hebrew 
sources  here  again  deviate  in  different  places  from  the  present 
Hebrew.  Finally,  there  is  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Samaritans, 
with  its  deviations.  Thus  we  see  a  scientific  inquiry  has  to 
deal  with  more  than  ten  different  textual  editions  of  Genesis 
of  which  traces  are  found  occasionally  in  extant  Hebrew  MSS. 
These  may,  however,  all  claim  to  be  heard  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Pentateuch ;  for  who  will  guarantee  that  one  of  the 
most  recent  texts  —  the  Massoretic  — has  preserved  the  correct 

‘See  the  valuable  remarks  of  Wiener.  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  .Tanii- 
ary,  April,  and  October,  1910. 
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information?  Is  it  not  also  improbable  that  we  can  from 
this  text  best  recognize  the  alleged  source  material? 

A  few  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  as  history  th^ 
text  of  the  Mosaic  writings  has  back  of  it.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  first-born  son  of  Jacob?  We  have  all  known  him  by  the 
name  of  “  Ruben.”  Thus  he  is  called  in  the  present  Hebrew 
text.  In  addition  to  this  form  there  appears  in  many  Greek 
MSS.  “  Rubem,”  ”  Rubim,”  or  “  Rubeim,”  that  is,  a  form  in 
m.  This  fonn  is  used  by  the  church  fathers  Origen  and 
Chrysostom.  But  the  Syriac  translation  of  Genesis,  the  Jewish 
author  Josephus,  and  an  Ethiopic  MS.  call  him  ”  Rubel,”  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  oldest  form  of  the  name. 

Again,  what  is  the  name  of  the  mountain  upon  which  the 
Law  was  delivered  to  Moses?  The  Greek  translation  gives 
“  Sina  ”  and  not  “  Sinai.”  What  is  the  original  order  of  s^ 
quence  of  the  Ten  Commandments?  To  the  laity,  of  course, 
it  is  “  Thou  shalt  not  kill,”  “  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery," 
“  Thou  shalt  not  .steal.”  We  need  go  no  farther  than  the 
New  Testament  to  find  in  various  places  a  different  order  of 
sequence,  which  order  is  also  found  in  the  Septuagint,  viz. 
adultery,  murder,  theft.  This  order  is  also  cited  by  the  Jew 
Philo.  Codex  B,  regarded  by  many  as  the  best  MS.  of  the 
Septuagint,  has,  along  with  other  MSS.,  a  different  order  of 
sequence,  viz.  adultery,  theft,  murder. 

Finally,  how  many  sons  had  Joseph?  Every  one  will  an¬ 
swer  according  to  Genesis  xlvi.  37,  “  Two,  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh.”  But  Genesis  xlviii.  G  presupposes  a  greater  number; 
and,  in  fact,  in  the  Greek  translation  of  xlvi.  37  the  number 
of  Joseph’s  sons  is  given  as  nine,  not  as  two.  The  Hebrew 
source  of  the  Septuagint  corresponds  in  meaning  with  the 
present  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis  xlviii.  G. 
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Xhese  few  examples  show  how  familiar  facts  get  an  entirely 
(jjfferent  meaning  when  one  takes  into  account  all  the  avail- 
jlile  materials,  and  not  merely  the  usual  Hebrew  text.  Is  it 
not  then  the  simple  duty  of  every  scientific  investigator  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  search  all  available  texts  in  order  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  sources  of  the  five  books  of  Moses?  To  what 
ffsults  careful  investigation  of  this  kind  will  ultimately  lead 
is  shown  in  my  “  Textkritische  Materialien." 

Having,  however,  established  the  oldest  available  text,  we 
are  still  not  in  a  position  to  recognize  the  authoritative  sources 
of  Genesis.  We  still  have  to  consider  that  the  five  books  of 
Moses  were  used  in  worship  in  the  synagogue.  Books,  how¬ 
ever,  which  are  read  in  worship,  contain  not  merely  the  text, 
but  also  directions  for  the  reader,  chapter  headings,  indexes, 
recapitulations,  etc.  Before  me  lies  an  old  German  Bible 
(Sulzbach,  1827).  1  open  to  Genesis  xxviii.,  and  find  there 
this  superscription ;  “Jacob  flees  towards  Haran,  sees  the  lad¬ 
der  to  heaven  and  receives  like  his  fathers  the  great  promises.” 
.Vow  I  assume  that  all  was  written  without  interruptions  and 
remarks  upon  verses,  as  was  customary  in  the  old  MSS.  Then 
we  shall  have  here  a  text  with  repetitions  in  which  Jacob  flees, 
before  verse  1,  to  Haran,  sees  the  ladder  to  heaven,  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  great  jvromises,  all  of  which  is  told  again  in  detail 
inverses  10,  11,  12,  and  13  f¥.  Besides  this  we  are  reminded 
in  these  words,  before  verse  1,  of  .something  which  has  been 
already  reported  concerning  the  promises  which  the  fathers 
have  received.  He  who  does  not  know  that  the  words  before 
verse  1  are  a  superscription  can  apparently  find  there  traces  of 
a  special  written  .source  which  would  have  its  continuation  in 
the  superscription  of  chapter  xxix. :  “  Jacob  serves  Laban  and 
receives  his  two  daughters  in  marriage.  His  four  .sons  by 
Leah.”  Such  supcr.scriptions  may  be  recognized  by  this;  they 
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contain  nothing  new  so  far  as  content  is  concerned,  but  point 
to  that  which  is  to  happen,  and  now  and  then  cast  a  retrospect 
upon  what  has  already  been  related.  Would  it  be  strange  if 
something  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  present  Pentateuch 
were  found  in  the  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  designed  for 
reading  in  the  synagogues  ?  Let  us  see.  Genesis  v.  1-2  gives 
this  impression.  It  is  a  recapitulation  of  chapter  i.  Genesis 
vi.  9-12  repeats  the  contents  of  Genesis  v.  32-vi.  8.  Genesis 
xii.  4  is  the  superscription  to  what  follows.  The  same  is  true, 
e.g.,  in  xvi.  1-3 ;  xxi.  la ;  xxv.  19-20 ;  xxx.  22 ;  xxxi.  3,  etc. 
All  these  references  which  in  their  present  arrangement 
present  distracting  rejx^titions  give  the  impression  of  super¬ 
scriptions  and  recapitulations.  Most  of  them  belong  to  the 
document  P.  And  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  they  occur  in  ex¬ 
actly  those  places  where  the  old  paragraphs  or  sections  of  the 
synagogue  readings  begin  or  end.  P'or  particulars,  see  my 
“Textkritische  Materialien.” 

The  Old  Testament  critics  are  right  in  that  they  ascribe  a  re¬ 
cent  origin  to  these  passages  of  P,  but  they  are  in  error  in 
so  far  as  they  consider  P  an  independent  writing  and  anything 
more  than  an  explanatory  aid  in  conducting  worship.  They 
are  also  in  error  in  holding  that  the  whole  of  P  in  Genesis 
is  post-exilic ;  for,  e.g..  Genesis  xvii.  and  xxiii.  belong  to  the 
old  history,  and  they  have  not  noticed  that  there  are  many 
late  additions  and  so-called  glosses  in  the  P  writings  which 
were  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  source  of  the  Septuagint.* 

When  we  have  purged  the  texts  of  glosses  and  of  the 
supplements  designed  for  use  in  worship,  the  question  arises, 
whether  traces  of  perhaps  still  older  editions  are  to  be  found. 
Not  until  this  problem  is  solved  are  we  able  to  approach  a 
final  working  out  of  the  ultimate  sources. 

‘  See  Wiener,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April  and  October,  1910,  and  ay 
Textkritische  Materialien. 
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The  purpose  of  this  short  sketch  is  to  show  that  we  are 
not  at  the  end  of  Pentateuchal  criticism,  but  at  its  beginning. 
As  in  New  Testament  criticism,  so  here,  a  backward  move¬ 
ment  has  set  in,  and  it  is  possible  that  again  in  the  future  a 
greater  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  than  formerly  will  be 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  Moses  or  to  the  oldest  times  of  Israel. 
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ARTICr.K  VII. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PASSION  WEEK. 


r.Y  DEAN  ALFRED  MARTIN  HAGGARD,  DES  MOINES,  lOWA^ 


“What  biblical  task  would  you  place  before  them,  if  you 
wished  to  break  down  the  brightest  and  best  students  of  all 
the  graduating  classes  in  all  the  schools  of  theology  of  the 
world  for  fourteen  years  in  succession?”-  I  might  not  find 
a  question  which  would  do  this,  but  I  would  try  them  out 
on  the  problems  of  the  Passion  Week.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  intricate  —  nothing  closer  to  the  realm  of  the  hopeless. 
I  say  this  after  some  years  of  special  study  in  this  particular 
field,  and  after  many  years  of  hard  work  upon  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  problems  in  the  Bible. 

In  a  way  as  brief  and  plain  and  simple  as  possible,  allow 
me  to  state  the  results  of  my  work. 

I  find  that  Jesus  arose  from  the  dead  on  a  First  Day  of 
the  week  —  the  day  so  well  known  to  us  as  Sunday  or  the 
Lord’s  Day.  This  first  Lord’s  Day  diflfered  from  its  com¬ 
panions  of  the  present  time  by  having  both  its  beginning  and 
its  ending  determined  by  the  setting  of  the  sun.“  According 
to  Jewish  custom,  this  was  true  of  all  their  days  till  the  Ro¬ 
man  custom  of  counting  from  midnight  to  midnight  began 
to  claim  a  place.'* 

At  what  hour  of  this  great  day  was  the  stone  rolled  away? 
/\t  what,  hour  did  Jesus  come  forth  from  the  tomb?  The 
Gospels  clearly  and  certainly  call  for  an  early  morning  hour. 
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If  th€  resurrection  of  our  Lord  took  place^  between  three  and 
four  o’clock,  we  would  speak  of  it  as  the  fourth  hour  of  the 
(iay.  With  the  Jews  it  would  have  been  the  tenth  hour.  I 
know  of  no  hour  which  more  completely  meets  the  demands 
of  all  the  facts  in  the  case. 

At  what  hour  was  the  crucified  body  of  our  Lord  placed 
in  the  sepulcher  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus?  Since  the  death 
upon  the  cross  occurred  at  or  near  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  hour  of  interment  must  be  fixed  later  —  enough 
later  to  give  time  for  several  events  mentioned  in  the  records. 
Since  the  Sabbath  began  at  or  near  six  o’clock  and  prevented 
the  Galilean  women  from  taking  their  part  in  the  embalming 
of  the  body,  though  they  did  have  time  for  some  preparation 
after  their  return  from  the  burial ;  and  since  the  embalming 
conducted  by  the  men  must  have  taken  a  little  time,  the  hour 
of  interment  must  be  placed  an  hour,  or  the  larger  part  of  an 
hour,  before  six.  The  time  most  probable  for  the  interment 
was  at  five  o’clock. 

How  many  hours  did  the  grave  hold  the  body  of  Jesus? 
.According  to  the  late  Dr.  W.  J.  Beecher,*'  the  answer  should 
be  about  thirty-six  hours.  With  very,  very  few  exceptions, 
the  world  of  biblical  scholarship  answers  by  that  number. 
During  almost  a  lifetime,  as  preacher  and  teacher,  I  never 
dreamed  of  calling  this  answer  in  question.  I  was,  however, 
forced  to  abandon  it  not  long  since.  Some  argue  stoutly  and 
with  great  ingenuity  for  seventy-two  hours.  This  position 
I  find  absolutely  untenable.  If  I  have  considered  all  the  facts, 
—  if  I  have  made  their  induction  wdth  proper  care  and  with 
scientific  precision,  —  the  body  lay  in  the  grave  between  fifty- 
nine  and  sixty  hours. 

The  day  of  crucifixion,  therefore,  was  not  Friday  but 
Thursday.  The  Gospel  references  to  the  time  in  the  grave 
Vol.  LXIX.  No.  270.  8 
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are  many  and  may.  be  classified,  forming  three  types  of  de 
scription.  The  “  three  days  and  three  nights  ”  of  Matt  xii 
40  is  the  most  exacting  type.  Thursday,  according  to  a  well- 
known  method  of  Jewish  reckoning,  satisfies  its  minutest  de¬ 
mands.  I  have  thoroughly  examined  two  very  able  attempts 
to  show  that  the  crucifixion  took  place  on  Wednesday  One 
of  these  is  so  skillfully  presented  that  Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey  of 
the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  has  rejected  Friday  and  adopted 
Wednesday.”  To  the  author  of  this  position.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman  writes :  “  I  greatly  appreciate  your  biblical  state¬ 

ments,  and  while  I  am  not  clear  as  to  Wednesday  being  the 
day  of  crucifixion,  yet  I  am  intensely  interested  in  all  you 
write.”  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  while  editing  the  New  York 
Christian  Advocate,  spoke  of  it  as  “  a  close  argument,”  and 
added :  “  It  is  really  revolutionary,  and  founded  on  the  most 
painstaking,  careful  study,”  And  the  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Episcopal  Recorder  says:  “We  are  unable  to  detect  i 
flaw  in  his  reasoning.”  Like  two  or  more  of  these  men,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  give  up  Friday;  but,  unlike  them, 
unlike  almost  forty  others  in  the  same  list  with  them,  I  find 
too  many  flaws  to  think  for  a  moment  of  holding  for  Wednes¬ 
day  crucifixion.  If  I  know  how  to  handle  evidence,  both  Fri¬ 
day  and  Wednesday  must  surrender  to  Thursday. 

I  find  that  the  Sabbath  which  fell  between  the  burial  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  double  —  forty- 
eight  hours  in  length !  These  double  Sabbaths  were  frequent, 
and  well  known  to  the  Jews,  though,  as  a  rule,  entirely  over¬ 
looked  by  all  classes  of  modern  commentators.  Such  Sab¬ 
baths  occurred  at  regular  intervals  of  six  or  seven  years. 
Aside  from  the  Seventh-day  Sabbaths,  the  Mosaic  Law  pro¬ 
vided  seven  others,  of  which  the  Day  of  Atonement  and  the 
Passover  Day’  were  the  most  noteworthy.  Like  our  Christ- 
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mas  and  New  Year’s  Day,  these,  in  the  course  of  every  few 
years,  fell  upon  any  and  every  day  of  the  week.  In  the  year  of 
Jesus’  death  and  resurrection,  the  Passover  Day,  one  of  the 
seven  annual  Sabbaths,  Nisan  lath,  fell  upon  Friday — fell 
so  that  its  closing  moment  touched  the  opening  moments  of 
Saturday,  Nisan  16th,  the  weekly  Sabbath!  That  this  Sab¬ 
bath  was  more  than  ordinary  is  plainly  evident  from  ‘  John 
xix.  31.  It  required  no  great  amount  of  learning  to  grasp  these 
things.  A  friend  in  Denver  said  to  me  last  summer ;  “  I  have 
always  known  that  this  Sabbath  was  more  than  ordinary.” 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  Jesus  was  crucified  upon  the  14th,  and 
died  at  the  usual  hour  for  the  slaughtering  of  the  lambs.’* 

It  therefore  follows,  unavoidably,  that  the  regular  Pass- 
over  supper,  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  was  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Jeru.salem  hours  (from  five  to  seven)  after  the 
body  was  placed  in  the  tomb.  It  follows  just  as  certainly  that 
lesus,  with  his  disciples,  sat  down  to  a  Passover  supper  (Luke 
x.xii.  8,  11,  13,  !.■>;  Mark  xiv.  12,  14,  16,  IT;  Matt.  xxvi.  17, 
IS,  19)  about  twenty-four  hours  before  the  usual  time.®  Facts 
do  not  cease  to  be  facts  because  they  involve  difficulties.  John 
xviii.  28  refers,  not  to  the  Passover  eaten  by  Jesus  and  his 
disciples,  but  to  the  regular  Passover  eaten  in  the  night  of 
Nisan  15th.*" 

There  are  two  other  feasts  recorded,  out  of  which  “  expert 
modern  .scholarship  ”  is  striving  to  make  but  one.  Both  these 
feasts  were  in  Bethany  and,  in  each  instance,  Jesus  was 
anointed  by  a  woman.  But  one  feast  was  in  the  home  of 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  while  the  other  was  in  the  house  of 
Simon  (John  xii.  1-11 ;  Matt,  xxvi,  6-12 ;  one  was  served 
on  the  evening  which  ushered  in  the  Sal)bath  of  Nisan  9th, 
and  the  other,  four  days  later,  in  the  opening  (evening)  hours 
of  Wednesday,  Nisan  13th.  ** 
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Jesus  arrived  in  Bethany  (John  xii.  1)  on  Friday, 

8th.  His  arrival  was  probably  so  close  to  the  end  of  this  dav 
that  the  supper  of  the  9th  followed  within  less  than  thtte 
hours.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  hold  that  Jesus  was 
crucified  upon  Friday,  claim  also  that  he  arrived  in  Bethanv 
upon  the  previous  Friday!  That  would  be  an  impossibility 
“Six  days”  (John  xii.  1)  before  one  Friday  never  did,  and 
never  can,  bring  one  into  the  preceding  Friday.^® 

Palm  Sunday  (Nisan  10th)  .stands,  while  Good  Friday 
must  go.^"*  Tuesday,  the  l^th,  was  the  last  day  of  Jesus’  pub¬ 
lic  ministry.  Wednesday,  the  13th,  was  a  day  of  retirement 
throughout  which  Judas  sought  in  vain  for  an  opportunity 
to  betray  his  Lord  —  an  opportunity  which  never  came  till 
after  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  14th.  Judas  thus  sat 
throughout  the  Lord’s  last  Passover  and  through  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  He  listened  to  the  last  discourses  of  the  Master 
(John  xiii.  36-xvii.  26).  He  followed  to  the  very  gates  of 
Gethsemane,  and  never  left  to  bring  the  soldiers  till  Peter 
and  James  and  John  (Mark  xiv.  33)  could  no  longer  keep 
watch  of  him. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  offered  for  the  consideration  of 
my  readers. 

Believing  in  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  conclusions,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  author  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  gain  for 
them  a  commanding  position  in  the  world  of  biblical  thought. 
The  purpose  of  the  BinLiOTiiECA  Sacra  in  giving  place  to 
this  article  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  writer.  First  of  all. 
this  Quarterly  desires  the  truth  upon  this  vexed  question.  In 
the  next  place,  its  editors  wish  that  the  severest  tests  known 
to  the  scholarly  world  be  applied  to  these  conclusions.  If 
others  are  better,  they  are  more  than  glad  to  get  them.  • 
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It  is  doubtful  if  any  set  of  conclusions  ever  faced  a  more 
formidable  array  of  opposition.  If  they  are  correct,  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  woefully  wrong.^*  But  all  the  millions 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  count  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  Trent  as  the  wisdom  of  God.  How  can  Protestants 
reverse  these  decisions?  Our  conclusions  are  not  only  blas¬ 
phemy  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  also  to  the  mighty  host 
of  Greek  Catholics.  With  most  Lutherans  and  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  Episcopalians,  they  are  unthinkable.  They  cut  the 
ground  from  under  orthodox  theology  in  every  Protestant 
communion.  So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  no  communion,  no 
college  or  university,  no  house  publishing  religious  literature 
or  Sunday-school  supplies,  no  cyclopedia  or  dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  no  religious  journal  or  magazine,  stands  for  these  con¬ 
clusions. 

Opposition  comes  not  only  from  the  united  orthodoxy  of 
the  world,  but  also  from  the  unbroken  ranks  of  “  advanced 
biblical  scholarship.”  The  writer  has  examined  with  great 
care  much  standard  literature  upon  their  side  of  this  question. 
.Among  the  works  consulted  are  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica, 
the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  Hastings’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
and  his  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  the  Standard 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  the  volumes  of  the  International  Crit¬ 
ical  Commentary  which  have  to  do  with  the  Gospels,  “  The 
Fourth  Gospel  in  Research  and  Debate,”  by  Benjamin  Wis- 
ner  Bacon,  of  Yale,  and  others  of  the  kind.  If  the  conclusions 
presented  in  these  pages  are  correct,  the  learned  works  just 
named  should  all  be  rewritten.  From  these  sources  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  one  finds  a  word  favorable,  even  on  a  minor  matter. 
To  adopt  our  conclusions  is  as  impossible  for  them  as  for  our 
brethren  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.  Though  not 
bound  by  the  decrees  of  Trent,  they  are  just  as  securely 
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bound.  They  are  bound  by  their  “  dearly  bought  scientific 
method.”  If  our  conclusions  are  correct,  their  method  is  not 
scientific. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  we  have  that  subtle  opposition 
which  is  causing  a  number  of  prominent  men  to  abandon  Fri¬ 
day  for  Wednesday  as  the  day  of  crucifixion. 

To  make  our  success  appear  impossible,  certain  facts  stand 
like  Gibraltars.  For  seventeen  hundred  years  the  religious 
world,  in  all  of  its  antagonistic  departments,  has  fortified  it¬ 
self  against  our  conclusions.  Last  but  not  least,  greater 
scholars  than  the  writer  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to  break 
down  the  prestige  of  Good  Friday  —  to  stay  the  progress  of 
Wednesday,  and  to  give  Thursday  its  rightful  place. 

Under  these  conditions  the  writer  never  received  a  greater 
compliment  in  his  life  than  that  contained  in  his  commission 
to  prepare  this  article.  On  September  36,  1911,  one  of  the 
editors  wrote  him  as  follows :  “  I  shall  lie  glad  to  do  any¬ 

thing  that  may  get  the  facts  upon  this  vexed  question  so 
fairly  to  the  front  that  no  one  can  henceforth  challenge  them. 
This  you  are  able  to  do,”  etc.  I  pray  God  for  help  to  make 
good  this  confidence  of  my  friend.  By  divine  help,  he  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of  his  words,  “  this  you  are  able  to  do.” 

( 

“  In  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  odds,  upon  what  do 
you  base  your  hopes  of  success  ?  ” 

Strange  to  say,  not  alone  upon  the  truth  of  our  conclusions! 
They  have  been  true  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  but  have, 
during  most  of  that  time,  been  rejected  as  false.  You  know- 
other  truths  which  are  faring  the  same  way?  We  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  them  to  triumph.  God  has  his  strategic 
moments  which  are  made  great  by  the  resurrection  of  some 
buried  truths.  We  believe  such  a  moment  calls  for  these  truths. 
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Another  ground  of  hope  lies  the  poles  apart  from  this.  Our 
opposition  is  divided  —  hopelessly  and  fatally  divided.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  Good  Friday,  the  Roman  Catholics  rely  upon  one 
main  principle,  while  the  Protestants  depend  upon  another. 

If  one  is  right,  the  other  is  wrong.  Conservative  Protestant 
scholars  use  certain  facts  in  support  of  Friday.  So-called  ad¬ 
vanced  biblical  scholars  accept  Friday  and  the  facts  alleged 
in  its  support,  but  use  them  in  a  destructive  way.  The  con¬ 
servatives  claim  that  these  facts  do  not  contradict  each  other, 
while  their  opponents  deny  the  claim.  Who  is  right  and  who 
is  wrong?  Or  wherein  are  both  wrong?  The  very  effort  to 
unravel  these  questions  should  help  one  out  of  darkness  into 
light.  Furthermore,  conservatives  are  in  hopeless  confusion 
in  their  efforts  to  support  Friday.  They  are  divided  into  ' 
three,  if  not  four,  hostile  camps.  The  same  is  true  of  “  ad¬ 
vanced  ”  scholars.  No  two  positions  could  be  more  antag¬ 
onistic  or  deadly,  when  applied  to  each  other,  than  those  of 
Mr.  William  Fredrick  and  Mr.  Clark  Braden  in  support  of 
Wednesday.  Moreover,  neither  is  consistent  within  itself.''* 

I  was  driven  from  the  Friday  position  by  the  hopeless  contra¬ 
dictions  of  its  supporters,  together  with  its  self-contradictions. 
For  the  same  reasons  I  rejected  the  Wednesday  position. 
Others  have  been  driven  away  from  those  positions  by  these 
reasons.  Why  should  not  thousands  and  millions  follow? 

In  these  trying  experiences  I  discovered  the  Thursday  po¬ 
sition  and  found  it  self-consistent.  Or,  better  yet,  this  posi¬ 
tion  found  me  —  took  possession  of  me  and  will  not  let 
go.  Why  should  it  not  find  others?  Why  should  it  not  grip 
them?  To  the  present  hour  I  know  nothing  of  what  has 
been  written  in  its  favor,  save  three  or  four  pages  by  West- 
cott.  And  even  these  were  not  read  till  I  had  tentatively 
adopted  Thursday  as  the  day.  This  position  came  to  me. 
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not  by  way  of  authority,  but  over  the  highway  of  scientific 
iiKluction,  It  holds  me,  not  by  pride  of  discovery,  but  by  its 
power  to  unify  all  known  facts  and  truths.  Either  Friday  or 
Wednesday  could  have  held  me  by  this  same  power,  had 
either  been  in  possession  of  it.  The  spirit  of  our  day  is  thor¬ 
oughly  scientific,  and  not  at  all  favorable  to  authority.  In 
such  a  day  anything  w'hich  unifies  the  facts  and  truths  of 
any  field  of  thought  makes  a  powerful  appeal  to  minds  which 
are  truly  scholarly.  One  of  our  hopes  is  this  unifying  power 
—  the  power  of  a  perfect  induction  of  facts.  All  authority 
which  does  not  square  with  the  facts  in  this  case,  we  believe 
will  be  given  up.  Then  Friday  can  no  longer  stand. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  readers  of  these  pages  will  rightly  in¬ 
terpret  the  positive  statements  already  made  and  yet  to  come. 
Phey  may  be  dogmatic,  but  their  purposes  are  legitimate. 
Nothing  is  true  simply  because  it  is  positively  stated  in  these 
pages.  The  purpose  of  our  dogmatism  is  to  challenge  the 
opposition  and  to  thoroughly  arouse  our  opponents.  While 
very  confident  in  our  conclusions,  we  do  not  wdsh  to  shield 
them  from  the  most  crucial  tests  known  to  this  scientific  age. 
\\'’e  want  the  opposition  to  do  its  best  to  overthrow  them.  To 
insure  the  fairest  treatment  of  what  they  say  and  to  produce 
something  distinctly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  the  age,  I  have  asked  the  Editors  of  this  Quar¬ 
terly  to  cooperate  with  me  and  my  critics  in  securing  a  dis¬ 
interested  commission,  before  whom  and  by  whose  help  these 
problems  may  be  more  fully  examined  and  truth  thoroughly 
established.  At  the  close  of  its  investigations  and  its  hear¬ 
ings,  a  report  of  its  findings  should  be  published.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  such  a  report.  Our  hope  of  success  lies  largely 
with  this  commission.  Will  not  scholars  in  America  and 
England,  in  Australia  and  the  Orient,  in  France  and  in  Ger- 
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many,  do  secure  such  a  report  and  to 

niake  it  absolutely  thorough  and  commanding?  ” 

For  the  consideration  of  such  a  commission  our  conclusions 
have  been  stated,  and  the  chief  objections  to  them  will  now  be 

considered. 

argument  on  the  day  of  preparation. 

Advocates  of  Friday  crucifixion  reason  as  follows:  (1) 
Jesus  was  crucified  upon  the  Jewish  Day  of  Preparation. 
(2)  Friday  was  Preparation  Day  with  the  Jews,  and  no 
scholar  can  successfully  deny  it.  (3)  Therefore  Jesus  was 
cnicified  upon  Friday.  In  this  position  they  feel  as  secure  as 
the  North  Star  in  its  place.  They  further  say,  In  this  light 
Thursday  must  be  wrong.  This  objection  should  be  fairly 
met.  Can  it  be  done?  We  believe  so. 

'  We  begin  by  admitting  the  first  premise.  There  can  be 
no  discussion  on  this  point.*'*  We  follow  with  another  ad¬ 
mission,  Friday  was  Preparation  Day  with  the  Jews!  The 
evidence  for  this,  both  in  the  Bible  and  outside  of  it,  is  over¬ 
whelming.*®  In  all  our  reading,  we  have  found  but  one 
writer  daring  enough  to  deny  this  fact.*®  Forced  into  a 
comer,  he  made  the  denial  to  save  himself.  He  either  had 
to  do  this  or  give  up  his  theory  of  Wednesday  crucifixion. 

After  the  two  admissions  just  recorded,  how  can  the  con- 
dusion  be  successfully  denied?  First,  because  Friday  was  not 
the  only  Preparation  Day.  To  place  the  conclusion  beyond 
criticism,  the  word  “  only  ”  must  be  written  in  the  second 
member  of  the  foregoing  syllogism.  This  no  scholar  can  do. 
Such  an  insertion  converts  the  truth  of  the  proposition  into 
falsehood,  and  thus  destroys  the  conclusion.  The  annual 
Sabbaths,  as  well  as  the  weekly  Sabbaths,  had  their  Prepara¬ 
tion  days.^*  And,  wluat  is  more  to  the  point,  a  Preparation 
Day  for  an  annual  Sabbath  seldom  fell  on  a  Friday.  When- 
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ever  the  great  Passover  Sabbath,  Nisan  15th,  fell  on  Monday 
Sunday  was  its  Preparation  Day.  In  the  course  of  time  every 
day  in  the  week,  except  the  seventh,  served  as  Preparation 
Day  for  Nisan  15th. 

In  the  second  place,  we  deny  the  conclusion  on  the  ground 
that  Friday  was  not  always  itself  the  Prei)aration  Day  for  the 
seventh-day  Sabbath.  Whenever  Nisan  15th  fell  upon  Fri¬ 
day,  and  thus  made  of  it  a  great  Sabbath,  it  did  not  and 
fcould  not  serve  as  Preparation  Day.  In  such  a  case,  which 
was  happening  every  six  or  seven  years,  Thursday  became 
the  Preparation  Day  for  the  double  Sabbath  —  for  the  forty- 
eight  hours  of  Sabbath  covered  by  the  annual  Sabbath  (Fri¬ 
day)  and  the  weekly  Sabbath  (Saturday).  Such  was  the 
combination  in  the  year  of  our  Lord’s  death.  To  overlook 
exceptions  to  rules  is  often  fatal. 

ARGUMENT  ON  THE  DAY  OF  UNLEAVENED  BREAD. 

Another  syllogism  used  in  support  of  Good  Friday  is  fal¬ 
lacious.  It  runs  as  follows:  (1)  Jesus  was  crucified  upon 
the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread.  (3)  Nisan  15th  is  the  first 
day  of  unleavened  bread.  (3)  Therefore  Jesus  was  crucified, 
not  upon  Thursday,  the  14th,  but  upon  Friday,  the  15th. 
Again  we  are  able  to  admit  both  premises  and  yet  deny  the 
conclusion !  Again,  the  friends  of  Friday  have  been  misled 
by  the  second  premise.  To  fully  and  conclusively  serve  their 
purposes,  this  premise  should  read :  “  The  first  day  of  unleav¬ 
ened  bread  ”  was  never  applied  by  the  Jews  to  any  other  day 
than  Nisan  15th.  So  stated  it  is  absolutely  false,  and  the  de¬ 
sired  conclusion  becomes  worthless. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  held  in  the 
seventh  month,  is  spoken  of  both  as  a  seven-  and  an  eight-day 
period.^^  There  are  different  ways  of  treating  such  a  state- 
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ment  An  easy  way  is  to  brand  it  as  absurd  and  to  dismiss 
it  at  once.  But  can  it  be  more  absurd  than  some  of  our  very 
common  and  useful  statements  ? 

Another  way  to  treat  such  an  expression  is  to  study  it  se¬ 
riously,  with  a  desire  to  discover  the  reasons  which  gave  it 
form  and  currency.  In  doing  this  you  will  find  that  the  Jews 
used  other  than  solar  days,  also  twenty-four  hours  in  length. 
From  three  o’clock  on  one  solar  day  to  the  same  hour  on  the 
next  solar  day  is  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  just  as  truly 
as  is  the  day  from  one  sunset  to  another.  To  get  such  a  day, 
which  we  will  speak  of  as  non-solar,  you  must  have  two  solar 
days  from  which  to  carve  it.  If  you  want  seven  non-solar 
days,  you  must  have  eight  solar  days  to  contain  them.  There¬ 
fore  this  feast  was  properly  spoken  of  as  covering  eight  solar 
days  or  seven  non-solar  days.  Furthermore,  when  seven  non¬ 
solars  are  carved  out  of  eight  solars,  there  is  no  contradiction 
in  calling  either  of  two  of  the  solars  the  first  day  of  the 
period,  provided  the  non-solars  begin  and  end  late  in  the  solar 
days!  For  instance,  since  the  seven  non-solar  days  of  this 
feast  begin  late  on  the  14th  day  (solar)  of  the  seventh  month, 
it  (the  14th)  may  be  rightly  called  “  the  first  day.”  In  which 
case  the  feast  is  and  must  be  considered  an  eight  (solar)  day 
period.  Since  most  of  the  hours  of  the  first  of  the  seven 
non-solars  fall  within  the  15th  of  the  seventh  month,  it  (the 
15th)  may  be  rightly  called  “  the  first  day.”  In  which  case 
the  feast  is  considered  as  a  seven  (non-solar)  day  period. 

Josephus  speaks  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  —  the 
Passover  feast,  both  as  a  seven-  and  an  eight-day  affair.-’ 
There  is  no  contradiction  in  this,  as  is  often  thoughtlessly 
assumed.^  It  is  based  upon  the  principles  just  stated.  In  this 
usage  Josephus  has  Moses  back  of  him.®*  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writers,  having  the  eight-day  conception  in  mind,  speak 
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of  the  “  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,”-®  meaning  Thursday 
Nisan  14th.  Present-day  scholars  of  all  kinds  and  classes 
with  hardly  an  exception,  miss  their  meaning  and  wrongly 
claim  Friday,  Xisan  15th.  Such  blindness  should  cease  and 
such  misrepresentation  of  the  Gospel  writers  should  end. 


.\RGUMENT  ON  M.VTT.  XXVIII.  1. 

We  will  now  consider  Matt,  xxviii.  1.  Advocates  of 
Wednesday  crucifixion  claim  this  as  bed-rock,  and  build  upon 
it  a  structure  which  they  believe  will  never  fall.  They  believe 
that  his  passage  alone  forever  bars  both  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day.  They  are  infallibly  certain  that  it  does.  In  expressing 
their  certainty,  they  have  exhausted  the  powers  of  the  English 
language. 

Their  argument  runs  as  follows:  Jewish  days  began  and 
ended  with  sunset.  Three  days  and  three  nights  (Matt.  xii. 
40),  seventy-two  hours,  cover  the  time  during  which  the  body 
lay  in  the  grave.  When  did  these  hours  end?  Matthew 
xxviii.  1  puts  this  question  beyond  all  doubt.  Mr.  Fredrick 
says:  “There  is  nothing  in  Matt,  xxviii.  1,  that  in  any  way 
teaches  that  Christ  rose  on  Sunday  morning;  .  .  .The  New 
Testament  Interlinear  translates  this  verse:  ‘  Now  late  on  the 
Sabbath,  as  it  was  getting  dusk,  toward  first  of  week,  came 
Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary,  to  see  the  sepulchre.’ 
It  gets  ‘  dusk  ’  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  sets,  and  night 
approaches ;  not  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun  rises.”-®  When 
did  these  hours  begin?  Certainly  they  began  late  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  Jesus  died  and  was  buried  upon  Wednesday,  and  not 
on  Thursday.  How  can  any  one  with  common  sense  deny 
our  conclusion?  Such  is  their  argument  in  brief. 

This  group  of  writers  includes  believers  in  the  Lord’s  Day, 
but  is  made  up  chiefly  of  Seventh-day  Adventists.  First-day 
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men  of  this  type  hold  to  Sunday,  not  because  Jesus  rose  then, 
but  because  he  was  first  seen  in  its  openinj^  hour ! 

Upon  the  theory  that  their  argument  is  valid,  what  does  it 
do?  (1)  adequately  account  for  the  rise  and 

triumph  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  As  a  part  of  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  the  weekly  Sabbath  was  strongly  intrenched.  For  a 
new  day  to  spring  up  and  crowd  out  the  old  indicates  tremen¬ 
dous  power.  This  argument  does  not  adequately  account  for 
that  power.  (2)  From  the  beginning,  Christian  tradition  has 
been  practically  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  Jesus  arose  on 
the  First  Day  of  the  week.  The  Lord’s  Supper,  a  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ordinance,  was  celebrated  upon  this  day  for  some  rea¬ 
son.  The  argument  leaves  these  things  without  any  adequate 
cause  or  causes.  (3)  It  contradicts  all  other  Gospel  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  time  of  the  resurrection.  These  demand 
an  early  morning  hour  on  Sunday.  (4)  According  to  the 
Gospels,  both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Master — wit¬ 
nesses — thought  that  the  earthcpiake  which  preceded  the  resur¬ 
rection  was  in  the  night.-'  This  argument  places  it  in  broad 
daylight  —  before  sunset  Saturday!  (5)  None  of  this  havoc 
is  necessary.  There  is  a  disposition  of  both  Matt,  xxviii.  I 
and  xii.  40  which  avoids  all  these  troubles.  It  is  rational,  sim¬ 
ple,  and  in  harmony  with  all  the  facts  and  truths  involved. 
Yet  this  argument  would  crowd  it  out ! 

“  One  is  on  the  wrong  side,”  says  Dr.  Beecher,  ”  if  he  pre¬ 
fers  interpretations  that  make  Bible  statements  contradic¬ 
tory  .  .  .  rather  than  equally  feasible  interpretations  that 
make  them  true.  One  is  on  the  wrong  side  if  he  needlessly 
prefers  interpretations  that  bring  the  statements  of  the  Bible 
into,  conflict  with  facts  known  by  means  of  evidence  from 
other  sources.”®**  If  this  is  a  true  canon  of  criticism,  the 
argument  for  Wednesday  is  discredited,  to  begin  with. 
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Before  rejecting  it,  however,  let  us  analyze  it.  It  contain 
two  false  assumptions.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter  and  as 
shown  before,  Jewish  days  did  not  always  begin  at  sunset 
Why  assume  that  they  always  do?  While  three  days  and 
three  nights  may  be  seventy-two  hours,  they  often  contain 
less,  according  to  well-known  Jewish  usage.  Why  assume 
that  they  must  contain  just  seventy-two,  —  no  more,  no  less’ 
It  contains  a  very  poor  translation  of  the  undisputed  Greek 
of  Matt,  xxviii.  1.  It  ignores  the  literary  nature  of  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  fails  to  grasp  the  historic  setting  of  the  incidents 
which  give  it  form.  This  alone  is  to  condemn  it. 

What  are  the  incidents  which  gave  form  to  this  passage? 
Briefly,  they  were  these:  Taking  advantage  of  the  custom 
which  allowed  a  Sabbath-day’s  journey,  three  women,  Salome 
and  the  two  Marys,  start  for  the  tomb  —  start  before  sunset 
on  the  Sabbath,  taking  with  them  spices  prepared  before  the 
double  Sabbath  began.  Wanting  more  spices,  Salome  tar¬ 
ried  till  the  shops  were  opened  after  sundown —  after  the 
Sabbath  had  come  to  an  end.  Having  made  her  purchase, 
she  hurried  on  to  meet  the  two  Marys,  for  the  Galilean  women 
had  all  planned  to  meet  about  that  time  to  complete  the  em; 
balming  of  the  body.  She  meets  the  two  Marys,  who  bring 
word  to  her,  which  compels  a  change  of  their  plans.  The 
grave  is  in  charge  of  Roman  soldiers,  and  the  embalming  can¬ 
not  be  performed  till  they  are  gone.  Word  is  passed  to  the 
whole  company  of  Galilean  women,  and  all  agree  to  try  again 
in  the  morning,  for  the  guard  will  then  have  completed  their 
watch  and  will  have  gone.  Next  morning  all  come  to  the 
place,  but  in  scattered  groups,  save  Mary  Magdalene,  who 
started  while  it  was  yet  dark,  and  who  made  more  than  one 
trip  on  account  of  the  exciting  things  she  discovered  and  has¬ 
tened  to  tell. 
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What  is  the  literary  nature  of  the  passage  built  upon  these 
'  incidents?  First  of  all,  it  is  very,  very  much  condensed.  In 
the  next  place,  it  contains  a  time  emphasis  which  is  double.-"’ 
One  point  of  time  emphasized  is  in  the  end  of  the  Sabbath, 
corresponding  with  the  journey  Ijegun  at  that  time  and  soon 
completed  by  two  of  the  three  who  started.  The  other  point 
of  time  upon  which  emphasis  is  placed,  is  many  hours  later, 
“as  it  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the  week.”  This 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  time  when  the  other  Mary  was 
returning  to  the  City  from  the  tomb  —  the  time  when  Mary 
Magdalene  was  a  second  time  approaching  it.  In  its  emphasis 
upon  separated  points  of  time  it  is  like  Mark  xvi.  1,  2. 
Salome  is  omitted  from  the  first  because  she  never  reached  the 
tomb  till  Sunday  morning.  She  is  in  the  second  because  she 
was  the  buyer  of  spices  for  the  company.  The  first  opens 
before  sunset,  on  the  Sabbath;  the  second  after  sunset,  when 
the  Sabbath  has  past.  Differing  purposes  concerning  em¬ 
phasis  demand  different  openings.  The  first  combines  the 
two  Marys  because  they  went  together  to  the  tomb  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  Roman  soldiers  in  charge.  On  account  of  its 
brevity  and  its  peculiar  construction,  you  infer  that  the  second 
coming  of  the  two  Marys,  like  the  first,  was  together.  In  the 
light  of  other  passages,  this  inference  is  wrong.  Blame  the 
writer,  if  you  must,  for  his  awkward  style ;  but  do  not  forget 
that  much  of  it  may  be  due  to  an  original  translator.  Meyer 
.says:  “Matthew  is  the  Greek  translation  of  an  original  He¬ 
brew  (Aramaic)  writing.”  Great  anxiety  to  be  faithful  to 
the  original  may  have  caused  much  of  the  obscurity.  A  record 
made  at  the  time  of  the  events  —  a  condensed  record  made 
to  preserve  facts  perfectly  familiar  to  writer  and  readers  — 
would  naturally  present  just  the  troublesome  structure  found 
in  this  verse. 
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ARGUMENT  UPON  THE  GREAT  ASSUMPTION. 

Oftentimes  an  assumption  reigns  like  a  tyrant,  and  holds  in 
leash  slaves  by  millions.  For  thousands  of  years  a  giant 
assumption,  a  Goliath,  has  dominated  our  field  of  thought 
Most  writers  in  favor  of  Friday  and  all  who  stand  for 
Wednesday,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  are  in  abject  bondage 
to  this  baseless  but  hoary  assumption.  Since  we,  as  advocate^ 
of  Thursday,  rebel  and  refuse  to  serve,  it  is  held  against  us 
as  a  fatal  objection. 

One  way  to  word  it  is  as  follows :  For  Jesus  to  cat  a  Pass- 
over  supper  twenty-four  hours  before  the  usual  time  is  joi- 
thinkable.  No  one  knows  who  originated  this  assumption,  but 
for  thousands  of  years  it  has  ruled  like  a  czar.  Both  conser¬ 
vative  and  “  advanced  ”  critics  are  loyal  to  it.  A  destructive 
critic  holds  to  it  because  it  destroys  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Gospels !  At  least  one  conservative  holds  to  it  because,  a> 
he  thinks,  Jesus  demonstrated  his  deity  by  obeying  it! 

That  certain  passages  (Luke  xxii.  8,  11,  13,  15;  Mark  xiv. 
12,  14,  IG,  17;  Matt.  xxvi.  17-1!))  refer  to  events  before  the 
crucifixion,  and  that  John  xviii.  28  refers  to  events  after  the 
crucifixion,  is  too  plain  to  need  comment.  One  of  these  Pas>- 
over  suppers  was  eaten  in  the  night  of  Thursday,  Nisan 
14th,^^  and  the  other  in  the  night  of  the  15th.®-  And  between 
them,  on  the  day  of  the  14th,  Jesus  died  on  the  cross.  Now- 
notice  what  obedient  slaves  of  the  assumption  do.  In  spite  of 
the  plain,  strong  words  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  one  of 
them  denies  that  the  first  feast  was  a  passover  feast !  ®®  Why 
not  deny  that  A  is  A,  or  that  B  is  B  ?  He  was  forced,  either 
to  give  up  his  theory  of  Wednesday  crucifixion  or  to  make 
this  pitiful  denial.  Most  others  do  differently  but  no  better. 
They  rob  John  xviii.  28  of  the  meaning  given  it  by  the  Apos¬ 
tle,  and  fill  it  full  of  something  different,  thus  getting  it  out  of 
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their  way.  This  leaves  but  one  Passover  feast,  which  they 
transfer  from  the  night  of  the  14th  to  that  of  the  15th.  This 
transfer  makes  it  also  necessary  to  transfer  the  death  of  Jesus 
from  the  day  of  the  14th  to  the  15th. 

This  lays  a  splendid  foundation  for  the  “  advanced  ”  critic. 
He  says  to  his  conservative  brother,  “Let  us  not  deny  that  A 
is  A.  Let  us  treat  John  xviii.  28  just  as  we  do  the  passage^ 
from  the  Synoptic  writers.  Let  us  admit  two  Passovers,  but 
by  no  means  let  us  fail  to  be  loyal  to  our  precious,  our  val¬ 
uable  assumption.”  This  looks  good  to  the  conservative  and 
he  consents.  But  later  he  is  shocked.  If  Jesus  died  upon  the 
14th,  and  if  there  is  but  one  Passover  feast,  the  15th,  the  Syn- 
q)tists  are  wrong;  if  on  the  loth,  then  John  is  wrong;  in 
either  event  the  assumption  governs,  and  the  Gospel  writers 
contradict  each  other!  And  final  authority  is  not  with  con¬ 
flicting  Gospels,  but  with  the  verdict  of  “modern  expert 
scholarship” ! 

If  Jesus  had  chosen  to  die  on  the  loth,  he  could  have  once 
more  eaten  the  Passover  at  the  usual  or  regular  hour,  and 
thus  would  have  fulfilled  that  part  of  the  law  for  the  twentieth 
or  twenty-fifth  time  in  his  life.  But  in  doing  so  how  could 
he  fulfil  the  type  of  the  dying  lamb  ?  How  could  he  pour  out 
his  blood  on  the  14th,  at  the  typical  time  —  the  sacrificial 
hour,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Nisan  14th  —  an 
hour  emphasized  annually  for  fifteen  hundred  years?  Since  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  eat  the  supper  at  the 
usual  hour  and  also  to  fulfil  the  type  of  the  shed  ISod,  he 
chose  the  more  important  of  the  two  and  ate  the  Passover 
twenty-four  hours  out  of  its  usual  time. 

I  am  sorry  to  know  that  one  able  conservative  scholar,  to 
whom  I  am  greatly  indebted,  feels  that  he  must  surrender  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  if  he  accepts  the  unusual  hour  of 
Vol.  LXIX.  No.  27G.  0 
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our  Lord’s  Passover !  He  is  not  only  loyal  to  that  baseless 
assumption,  but  insists  that  the  Son  of  God  was  also  under 
the  power  of  its  tyranny!  In  reading  his  article,  published 
in  this  Quarterly  over  one  year  ago,  I  felt  the  power¬ 
ful  force  of  another  assumption  underlying  it  —  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  Passover  law  was  an  unchangeable  law  and  more 
sacred  than  the  Ten  Commandments.^"  This  also  is  utterly 
baseless.  Inside  of  a  few  months  after  the  Passover  law  was 
given,  Moses  changed  it  for  certain  parties  a  whole  month  " 
but  Jesus  loses  his  divinity  if  he  changes  it  twenty-four  hours! 
Is  Jesus  less  than  Moses?  In  their  later  history  the  Hebrew 
people  made  a  half-dozen  changes  in  the  Passover  law  in  order 
to  adapt  it  to  their  central  sanctuary ;  for  example  slaying  the 
lambs  within  the  Temple  walls  instead  of  at  the  homes  of 
the  worshipers.  These  changes  are  well  known  and  were 
made  with  the  sanction  of  Jehovah ;  but,  according  to  my 
friend’s  last  assumption,  Jehovah  could  not  give  consent  for 
Jesus  to  make  a  change  of  a  few  hours  —  a  change  which 
would  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  time-type  of  the  Passover  blood! 
With  me,  conservative  blindness  is  worse  for  the  cause  of 
truth  than  blindness  on  the  part  of  a  destructive  critic.  If 
we  are  ever  worthy  to  put  an  end  to  “  higher  critical  fancies,” 
we  must  open  our  eyes,  we  must  cast  out  every  false  assump¬ 
tion,  we  must  see  things  as  they  are,  we  must  get  together, 
we  must  present  a  perfect  induction  of  all  the  facts. 

ARGUMENT  FOR  FIFTY-NINE  OR  .SIXTY  HOUa.«. 

“  How  is  it  possible  for  any  event  which  happens  on  the 
third  day  to  be  truthfully  placed  after  the  third  day?”  By 
such  critics  as  Dr.  Bacon  of  Yale,  this  is  considered  as  a 
hopeless  contradiction  and  is  treated  accordingly.  Most  con¬ 
servatives  dodge  the  issue  or  confuse  it.”" 
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please  turn  to  a  previous  page  and  refresh  your  memory 
concerning  solar  and  non-solar  days.  Jesus  died  at  tiiree 
o’clock  on  Thursday.  Counting  three  non-solar  days  from 
that  hour  brings  us  to  the  same  hour  on  the  following  Sun¬ 
day.  Did  not  Jesus  rise  from  the  dead  ten  or  eleven  hours 
before  this  third  day  ended?  Is  it  not  proper,  therefore,  to 
say,  he  arose  on  the  third  day? 

Now  turning  to  solar  days,  let  me  ask  a  few  questions. 
Jesus  arose,  probably,  between  three  and  four  o’clock  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  Was  not  this  on  the  fourth  day?  Was  it  not 
after  Thursday?  And  after  Friday?  And  after  Saturday? 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  just  as  proper  to  say  that  Jesus  arose 
after  three  days?  That  both  these  principles  are  woven  into 
Old  and  New  Testament  literature  upon  the  Passover  is  a 
fact,  not  a  theory.’’” 

ASTRONOMICAL'  ARGUMENT. 

We  now  come  to  the  astronomical  phases  of  our  subject. 
The  most  fatal  objection,  in  the  estimation  of  some  persons, 
against  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  these  pages,  is  based  in 
astronomy.  “  Astronomy  is  against  Thursday,  making  it 
impossible.”  ,’3! 

From  whom  does  this  objection  come?  It  comes,  first, 
from  a  champion  of  Wednesday,  and  he  presses  it  with  tre¬ 
mendous  energy.  As  before  noted,  some  very  prominent 
Christian  workers  have  been  convinced  by  his  arguments.  But 
the  objection  is  by  no  means  as  strong  as  it  appears.  Astron¬ 
omy  has  been  so  badly  abused  by  its  friends  that  it  has  prac¬ 
tically  no  meaning  —  no  weight  in  this  field  of  thought.  Lim¬ 
ited  space  forbids  a  catalog  of  the  absurd  and  contradictory 
things  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  astronomy  and  within  the 
field  of  our  investigation.  The  trouble  began  in  the  second 
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stage  of  the  Easter  Controversy,  not  far  from  a.d.  200.  First 
one  and  then  another  astronomical  cycle  was  followed,  only 
to  be  abandoned.^®  That  Jesus  died  on  March  25th  and  rose 
from  the  dead  on  the  27th,  a.d.  29,  a  most  absurd  position,  was 

long  held  in  the  name  of  astronomy.  The  Council  of  Nice  is 
supposed  to  have  wrestled  with  the  astronomy  of  our  problem 
and  Gregory  XIII.  put  forth  his  efforts  in  reforming  the  cal¬ 
endar.  So  the  trouble  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  hopeless  tan¬ 
gle.  In  Hastings’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Dr.  C.  II.  Turner 
builds  up  a  wonderful  astronomical  argument  in  favor  of  Fri¬ 
day.*^  Not  one  college  professor  in  a  hundred  can  find  a 
flaw  in  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts  on  record. 
Other  advocates  of  Friday  have  unwittingly  built  an  astro¬ 
nomical  structure  which  fully  satisfies  all  the  demands  of 
Thursday !  To  cap  the  climax  of  confusion,  the  two  stoutest 
champions  of  Wednesday  known  to  the  writer  are  hopelessly 
at  war  in  their  astronomy.  Astronomy  is  di.scredited  by  its 
friends  and  needs  redemption.  Why  not  begin  here  and  now? 

The  facts  of  the  ca.se  are  that  one  of  the  leading  schools 
among  astronomers  unanimously  concede  that  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  Xisan  14th  to  17th,  fell  on  April 
6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  a.d.  99.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  belonged 
to  this  school,  and  so  did  Professor  W.  F.  Lynn,  late  of  the 
Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich.^*  This  kind  of  astronomy 
is  exactly  in  accord  with  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  this 
essay  —  conclusions  demanded  by  each  and  every  one  of  the 
four  Gospels. 

Strange  to  say,  this  astronomy  was  not  built  for  the  purpose 
it  is  here  serving;  it  was  built  to  support  Friday.  Laboring 
under  the  long-standing  mistake  that  Jesus  died  on  Nisan 
15th,  believers  in  Friday  crucifixion  built  up  this  astronomy. 
Was  it  a  purely  scientific  structure,  or  was  it  based  upon  in- 
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sufficient  data  and  made  to  serve  a  partisan  purpose  ?  Do  not 
5e  too  much  astonished  when  I  record  my  profound  convic¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  latter  alternative.  The  one  thing  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  perfect  scientific  structure,  these  astronomers  did  not 
have.  Such  a  task  was,  therefore,  beyond  their  powers.  If 
this  astronomy  is  the  only  true  astronomy,  it  came  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  by  an  overruling  providence,  not  by  an  induction  of 
all  the  facts.  I  want  just  such  astronomy,  but  this  concession 
is  due  my  readers. 

The  strongest  astronomical  argument  in  favor  of  Wednes¬ 
day  has  never  yet  been  built,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows.  The 
materials  for  it  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  conjunction,  known 
among  the  Jews  as  the  “  molad  ”  and  among  us  as  the  astro¬ 
nomical  new  moon,  nearest  the  spring  equinox  of  a.d.  30,  fell 
^within  a  few  minutes  of  8  p.  m.,  March  22d.  In  fixing  the 
1st  of  Nisan,  this  was  one  of  the  most  indispensable 
factors.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  Wednesday,  modern 
astronomers  are  agreed  upon  this  fact.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
only  two  important  facts  in  this  field  upon  which  they  are 
agreed!  (2)  In  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  there  is  a  rule  for 
fixing  the  1st  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  Jewish  year  by  the 
help  of  the  “  molad,”  or  conjunction.^®  Briefly  stated,  it  is  as 
follows:  When  the  conjunction  occurs  before  noon  of  any 
Jewish  day,  that  day  is  counted  the  1st  of  the  month ;  when  it 
occurs  after  noon,  the  next  day  is  counted  as  the  1st.  (3)  Let 
us  apply  this  rule  to  the  case  in  hand.  What  we  speak  of  as  8 
p.  M.,  March  22d,  with  the  Jews  would  be  the  second  hour  of 
March  23d.  This  follows  because  our  22d  ends  at  midnight 
and  their  23d  begins  at  sunset,  six  hours  previous.  Again, 
all  astronomers  agree  that  March  23d,  a.d.  30,  was  a  Thurs¬ 
day.  Therefore,  Nisan  1st,  which  was  also  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year,  fell  on  Thursday,  March  23d.  If  so,  the  four 
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Thursdays  following  were  March  30th,  April  6th,  13th.  and 
20th.  And  the  corresponding  dates  of  Nisan  were  the  8th 
15th,  22d,  and  29th.  This  makes  April  6th  and  Nisan  15th 
(an  annual  Sabbath)  coincide,  and  the  day  of  the  week  is 
Thursday.  According  to  the  Xew  Testament  writers,  Jesus 
died  and  was  buried  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  his  bodv  rested 
in  the  tomb  throughout  the  15th  and  16th.  Since  the  14th 
of  that  Nisan  was  a  Wednesday,  both  Thursday  and  Friday 
crucifixion  must  be  given  up ! 

Compared  with  this  argument,  that  of  Dr.  Turner,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Friday,  is  nowhere.  This  is  closely  built  and  almost 
flawless ;  that  is  loosely  constructed  and  has  in  it  nothing  con¬ 
clusive.  Why  not  accept  the  one  above?  (1)  llecause  it  calls 
for  Wednesday  crucifixion  while,  as  has  been  clearly  and  fully 
shown,  I  trust,  the  Gospels  call  for  Thursday.  The  issue  is 
squarely  joined  and  clear  cut.  If  this  argument  is  valid,  the 
Gospels  are  wrong.  1  choose  to  stand  by  the  Gospels.  (2) 
Nevertheless,  I  would  accept  it,  if  it  were  flawless,  and  make 
the  best  I  could  of  its  clash  with  the  New  Testament. 

What  is  that  flaw?  It  is  in  the  rule  found  in  the  Jewish 
Encyclopedia.  This  rule  may  be  in  use  now,  but  that  it  was 
used  in  the  days  of  Jesus  is  very  improbable,  the  writers  of 
this  Encyclopedia,  themselves  being  witness.  Furthermore, 
when  applied  to  the  astronomic  new  moon  for  the  seventh 
month,  it  has  so  many  exceptions  that  the  rule  comes  very 
near  being  an  exception,  and  the  exceptions,  near  being  the 
rule.  In  fixing  the  1st  of  Nisan,  more  than  one  of  these  ex¬ 
ceptions,  applied,  would  have  thrown  its  first  day  upon  March 
24th.  In  which  case  there  would  not  have  been  any  conflict 
between  the  record  and  the  astronomy. 

The  truth  is  that  astronomers  have  not  the  materials  with 
which  to  determine  the  1st  of  Nisan,  .a.d.  30,  Without  aid 
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from  outside  their  own  science  they  are  absolutely  helpless. 
Upon  this  point  1  am  especially  anxious  for  the  help  of  the 
commission  into  whose  hands  this  article  should  fall.  If  they 
find  it  well  taken,  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  confusion  is 
forever  banished.  In  fixing  Nisan  1st,  .\.d.  30,  was  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin  guided  by  witnesses  who  ob¬ 
served  the  new  moon  or  by  astronomical  calculations,  or  by 
both?  If  they  were  guided  by  calculations,  did  they  use  the 
Metonic  cycle  or  another  of  those  well  known?  If  they  used 
the  Metonic  cycle,  as  some  think,  what  was  the  Golden  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  year  a.d.  20  ?  Did  the  last  month  in  .\.d.  20  have 
in  it  29  or  30  days?  Was  a.d.  20  a  leap  year?  The  com¬ 
mittee  which  fixed  the  1st  of  Nisan,  .\.d.  30,  knew  perfectly 
the  answers  for  every  one  of  these  questions  and  of  others 
necessary  to  their  work ;  no  modern  astronomer  is  able  to 
certainly  answer  one  of  them!^^  Furthermore,  if  some  as¬ 
tronomer  could  answer  every  one  of  them  he  would  yet  be 
unable  to  know  how  that  ancient  committee  combined  the 
resultant  materials  in  working  out  their  problem. 

We  may  sum  up  this  part  of  the  discussion  in  various  ways. 
All  astronomers  are  agreed  that  the  astronomical  new  moon 
fell  close  to  8  p.  m.,  upon  March  22d,  a.d.  30,^’‘  which  the 
Jews  would  have  spoken  of  as  March  23d,  about  the  end  of 
its  second  hour.  What  were  the  possibilities  of  the  14th, 
under  such  a  condition?  It  might  have  fallen  upon  either 
one  of  three  days,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  or  Friday.  Why 
accept  Thursday  and  reject  Friday  and  Wednesday?  Because 
the  Gospel  records  call  for  Thursday  as  Nisan  14th. 

Another  summing  up  is  interesting.  The  Gospels  call  for 

( 

a  double  Sabbath  between  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our 
Lord.  In  other  words,  they  call  for  the  Friday  nearest  the 
middle  of  the  month  to  be  an  annual  Sabbath.  To  be  that  it 
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must  be  the  15th  of  Nisan,  With  the  16th  of  Nisan  as  the 
regular  weekly  Sabbath,  we  have  the  double  Sabbath  required 
With  a  forty-eight-hour  Sabbath,  covering  the  15th  and  the 
16th,  Jesus  must  have  died  on  Thursday,  Nisan  14th,  and  he 
must  have  risen  from  the  dead  on  Sunday,  the  llth.  How 
often  is  such  a  combination  f)ossible  ?  But  once  in  six  or 
seven  years.  In  either  the  years  27,  28,  29,  31,  32,  33,  did 
the  conjunction  occur  at  a  time  to  give  this  double  Sabbath 
on  the  15th  and  the  16th?  Astronomy  can  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  iti  says.  No !  Was  its  occurrence  in  a.d.  30  favorable 
to  the  combination  of  the  double  Sabbath?  Astronomy  can 
answer  and  does  say.  Yes!  Here  again  Dr.  Turner,  who 
holds  for  A.D.  29  as  the  crucifixion  year,  is  worsted.  No 
dates  in  the  life  of  Christ  are  more  certainly  known  than 
Nisan  14th  to  17th,  Thursday  to  Sunday  inclusive,  April  6th 
to  9th,  A.D.  30. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  literature  on  the  Passion  Week  covers  a  vast  area.  In 
this  territory  there  is  a  miracle  of  accuracy  and  a  mountain 
of  blunders.  “  Modern  scholarship  ”  is  a  thousand  miles 
away  from  that  accuracy,  and  the  New'  Testament  writers 
are  farther  from  those  blunders !  The  ‘‘  assured  results  ”  of 
modern  New  Testament  criticism  come  direct  from  that 
mountain ;  the  results  of  valid  scientific  criticism  are  only 
possible  by  a  closer  following  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John.  These  writers,  speaking  of  Nisan  14th  to  17th,  cannot 
be  confirmed  by  modern  astronomy ;  but  modern  astronomers 
must  appeal  their  conflicting  claims  to  a  non-astronomical 
court  —  to  that  court  where  the  four  Gospel  waiters  sit  as 
judges.  Concerning  the  committee  of  the  Sanhedrin  which 
fixed  the  calendar  of  that  month,  Nisan,  tw'O  questions  loom 
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hrg^,  WHAT  did  they  do?  And  HOW  did  they  do  it?  No 
nan  on  earth  can  answer  the  second  question !  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John  do  answer  the  first.  What  do  you 
think  of  their  answer  ?  Which  do  you  prefer  ?  The  miracle 
of  Judeo-Christian  accuracy  or  the  mountain  of  German 
sophistry?  Or  will  you  stand  by  traditionalism,  old  in  years 
but  blind  from  its  birth  ? 

NOTES. 

•FY>r  ten  years  the  author  was  Dean  of  the  College  of  the  Bible, 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Two  years  ago  he  resigned, 
and  now  holds  the  chair  of  Christian  Evidences. 

•Hie  writer  belonged  to  one  of  fourteen  classes  that  fared  thus. 
•As  a  rule,  the  days  throughout  this  article  are  of  this  kind, 
from  sunset  to  sunset. 

•As  a  rule,  the  Gospel  of  John  speaks  of  the  day  as  extending 
from  midnight  to  midnight.  In  xix.  14,  John  follows  the  Roman 
method.  In  xv.  25  Mark  follows  the  Jewish  method.  There  is  no 
conflict,  as  Sir  William  Ramsay  believes  (Hastings's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  vol.  il.  p.  QM,  col.  1). 

•See  Dated  Events  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  14a, 

•For  his  words,  and  the  quotations  Which  accompany  the  refer¬ 
ence,  see  William  B'redrick’s  Was  Jesus  the  Christ,  pp.  114-125. 

'This  expression,  “the  Passover  Day,”  is  often  and  appropriately 
applied  to  the  14th,  the  day  upon  whicli  the  lambs  were  slain. 
Here  it  is  applied  to  the  day  of  the  feast,  the  15tli. 

•On  these  points,  I  am  fortunate  in  liaving  support  from  Rev. 
F.  R.  Montgomery  Hitchcock.  See  Hastings’s  Dictionary  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospels,  vol.  i.  p.  417,  col.  2. 

•Mr.  Hitchcock  says:  “The  Fourth  Gospel  gives  unqualitied 
'  support  to  the  opinion  that  the  feast  of  which  our  Lord  partook 
had  a  quasi-Paschal  signiflcauce,  and  preceded  in  order  to  super¬ 
sede  the  Jewish  Passover.”  In  support  he  quotes  John  xviii,  28; 
lix.  14,  31  (op.  cit.,  p.  414,  col.  1). 

••See  supra,  note  3. 

"While  Mr,  Hitchcock  is  too  “advanced”  to  agree  with  me  on 
this  point,  he  notes  it  as  a  possibility  (op.  cit.,  p.  416,  col.  1). 

“This  almost  universal  blindness  on  the  part  of  those  holding 
for  Friday  crucifixion  is  caused  by  careless  and  inaccurate  use  of 
such  prepositions  as  “  before,”  “  after,”  “  sinc-e,”  etc.  IVliile  Dr. 
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David  Roberts  Dungan  is  dominated  by  mistaken  rules  (Outline 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  pp.  75,  81),  he  is  wise  enough  to  see 
the  “  impossibility  ”  which  is  overlooked  l)y  every  other  authority 
consulted  by  the  writer,  unless  it  be  Mr,  Hitchcock  (o/<.  cit.,  p.  4iij 
col.  2). 

“On  this  point,  tlie  Roman  Catholics  are  wrongly  reproved 
(Dungan,  op.  cit.,  p,  75a). 

“  See  art.  “  Calendar,”  Catholic  ^hu-yclopedia.  vol.  lii,  p.  p®. 

“That  Jesus  died  on  Nisan  14th  was  a  well-known  fact  among 
Christians  of  the  first  two  centuries.  See  almost  any  cyclopedia- 
but  beware  of  the  confusion  introduced  by  most  writers.  The 
blindness  which  has  made  the  Passion  Week  ahnost  hopeless,  as 
a  problem,  has  remade  history  of  the  first  two  or  three  centuries, 
and  it  requires  insight  to  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  One  of 
the  clearest  and  most  faithful  treatments  is  in  the  arts.  “  Kaster  ” 
and  ‘‘Easter  Controversy,”  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  vol.  v. 

“  In  his  Trials  and  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  Mr.  Braden  must  have 
failed  to  read  his  proofs.  His  dates  are  in  hopeless  confusion. 
His  scheme  of  events  is  ingenious,  but  out  of  harmony  with  the 
facts  presented  in  the  Gospels.  On  p.  19a  of  his  booklet  (Was 
Jesus  the  Christ?),  Mr.  Fredrick  garbles  an  astronomical  state¬ 
ment,  and  tries  to  ride  two  horses  going  in  opposite  directions! 

“These  pages  are  already  translated  into  the  Japanese  language 
and,  with  the  permission  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  soon  in  the  Sunrise  Kingdom.  Advance  copies  are  in  the 
liands  of  Interested  parties  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  E. 
Walter  Maunder,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  Bihle,  is  in  the  possession  of  a  copy. 
His  help  in  the'  astronomical  part  of  this  paper  was  important. 
Alfred  Seddon,  of  Paris,  may  review  it  in  the  French  language, 
and  Mr.  Osterhus,  of  Ossian,  Iowa,  will  translate  it  for  Scandina¬ 
vian  readers,  if  my  conclusions  commend 'tliemselves  to  him.  Dr, 
Ren6  Gregory,  of  Leipslc  University,  has  been  personally  consulted 
upon  Matt,  xxviii.  1  and  upon  other  points  discussed  in  this  paper, 
and  has  been  asked  to  see  that  it  is  reviewed  in  some  leading  Ger¬ 
man  periodical.  All  these  are  in  possession  of  advance  copies. 

“Matt,  xxvil.  (52;  Mark  xv.  42;  Luke  xxlli.  ."U;  John  .\ix. 
14,  31,  42. 

“Read  Ex,  xvi.  22-31,  If  verses  22,  20.  do  not  make  Friday  the 
Day  of  Preparation,  is  the  Word  clear  on  any  point?  Just  here 
most  cyclopedias  are  strong. 

**If  dogmatism  were  d.vnamite,  Mr,  Braden  could  carry  ever.v- 
thing  before  him  (Trials  and  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  p.  77). 
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■  See  2  Chron.  xxxv.  10  (also  ver.  4,  0,  10.  11,  14,  1.5)  ;  xxx.  1.5; 
joeh.  V.  10;  Num.  ix.  2-5;  Ex.  xii.  6,  7. 

*A  seven-day  period  (Lev.  xxiii.  34,  36.  .39,  42;  Nuin.  xxix.  12)  ; 
an  elglit-day  feast  (Lev.  xxiii.  30,  39;  Num.  xxix.  .35). 

■So  .says  Barton  W.  Johnson  in  People’s  New  Testament,  vol. 
t  p.  308,  comment  on  Luke  xxll.  7,  8. 

■  Period  of  seven  days  (Ex.  xii.  15;  xlll.  0,  7;  Num.  xxviii.  17) ; 
period  of  eight  days  (Deut.  xvi.  3,  4).  Here  the  feast  is  twice 
gpoken  of  as  seven  days,  Nisan  14th  not  included.  Then  the  14th 
la  brought  in  under  these  words.  “  the  first  day.”  This  involves 
the  eight-day  conception.  I  count  this  discovery  one  of  great  Im¬ 
portance. 

■Matt.  xxvi.  17;  Mark  xiv.  12;  Luke  xxil.  7. 

■Was  Jesus  the  Christ,  p.  55. 

■Matt,  xxviii.  13;  xxvil.  64. 

■Reasonable  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  23. 

■Matt  xxviii.  1  is  made  up  from  two  distinct  f.acts;  (1)  Late 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  .  .  .  came  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary 
to  see  the  sepulchre.  (2)  As  it  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary  to  see 
the  sepulchre.  To  allow  but  one  journey  for  these  two  is  a  fatal 
blunder. 

■In  his  People’s  New  Testament,  Barton  W.  Johnson  is  the  only 
advocate  of  Friday  who  is  free,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  p'or 
another  who  is  partly  free,  see  supra;  note  9.  Neither  Zahn  nor 
Edersheim  escaped.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither  of  these 
great  scholars  saw  the  truths  contained  in  notes  24  and  25. 

"See  supra,  note  9. 

■See  supra,  note  3. 

"Fredrick,  Was  Jesus  the  Christ,  p.  37. 

■/bid.,  pp.  90-95. 

■Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1911,  pp.  503-509. 

*  More  sacred,  because  Jesus  changed  more  than  one  of  those ; 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Fredrick,  he  could  not  change  one^  item  of 
the  Passover  law ! 

"Numbers  ix.  6-12.  For  a  greater  change,  see  2  Chron.  xxx.  18. 
■In  his  chapter  upon  this  matter,  in  Jesus  and  Jonah,  .T.  W. 
McGarvey  confuses  his  readers,  and  fails  to  prove  his  point. 

"See  supra,  notes  24  and  25. 

"  See  art.  “  Easter  Controversy,”  Catholic  Encyclojiedia.  vol.  v. 
pp.  227  ff. 
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«Vol.  i.  pp.  412  ff. 

^*The  true  position  of  Mr.  Lynn  is  concealed  by  Mr.  Fredrick 
and  another  is  attributed  to  him.  See  suirra,  note  16;  also  Homi¬ 
letic  Review,  April,  1909,  for  Professor  Lynn’s  original  article. 

“  See  art.  “  Calendar,”  JewiSli  Encyclopedia,  vol.  li,  p.  503,  coi.  2a 
*  ^  I  am  assured  by  an  astronomer  of  international  reputation 
D.  W.  Morehouse,  of  Drake  University,  that  one  problem  yet  ladf^ 
ing  complete  solution,  is  the  exact  length  of  time  between  the  con¬ 
junction  and  the  earliest  moment  of  visibility. 

Here,  again,  is  a  crucial  point.  Our  (‘ommission  should  not 
pass  it  too  hastily.  In  the  opening  years  of  my  special  study  upon 
these  problems,  I  labored  under  a  false  impression.  i  supposed 
that  astronomers  differed  twenty-four  hours  in  fixing  the  time  of 
the  March  conjunction  for  a.d.  30.  Within  the  last  year,  I  have 
consulted  such  astronomers  as  Walter  S.  Harshman  (wrongly 
spelled,  p.  21,  Was  Jesus  the  Christ?),  of  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy;  E.  W.  Brown,  of  Yale,  “the  best  authority  in  America 
upon  all  questions  concerning  the  moon”  (Moorehouse).  For  two 
others,  see  supra,  notes  17  and  44.  I  wrote  also  to  Mr.  Lynn,  but 
he  died  a  few  days  before  my  letter  reached  him.  If  I  under¬ 
stand  these  learned  men,  all  astronomers  agree  upon  the  time  of 
the  conjunction,  within  a  few'  minutes;  but  in  using  it  to  fix  the 
1st  of  Nisan,  they  differ  one  day,  or  about  twenty-four  hours.  As 
I  show  in  my  closing  pages,  they  differ  where  they  have  no  astro¬ 
nomical  data  to  guide  them  —  where,  also,  the  theologians  have 
misguided  them !  May  we  not  also  say,  where  the  preceding  article 
wmes  to  them  with  much  needed  help? 
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ARTICLE  VTII. 

JESUS  THE  RABBI. 

BY  LESTER  REDDIN,  H.D.,  MILTON,  I’A. 

The  years  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  (2G-:29  a.d.)  fell 
within  a  period  of  very  great  didactic  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  of  thought  in  Israel.  Such  destitution  of  religious 
instruction  as  is  predicated  of  the  land  of  Judah  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  reforms  of  Asa,  when  the  people 
were  “without  a  teaching  priest”  (2  Chron.  xv.  3),  could 
not  now  be  found  in  Palestine.  In  the  conception  of  these 
pcq)le,  religion  was  the  paramount  concern  for  themselves, 
their  children,  and  their  neighbors ;  therefore  their  most  vig¬ 
orous  endeavors  were  for  the  conservation  and  propagation 
of  the  faith  which  they  had  received  as  a  heritage  from  their 
fathers.  Not  only  had  their  zeal  for  proselyting  the  Gentiles 
reached  that  degree  of  intensity  which  called  forth  from  the 
lips  of  him  who  spake  as  “  never  man  spake  ”  the  hyperbolical 
statement,  “  Ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte  ” 
(Matt,  xxiii.  15)  ;  but  even  greater  effort  was  put  forth  for 
the  instruction  of  the  native  sons  of  the  Covenant  in  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  tenets  of  Judaism.  When  the  Nazarene  first  appeared 
on  the  scene  of  John’s  baptism  and  began  to  gather  disciples 
about  him,  the  echo  of  the  voices  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  could 
still  be  heard  in  Jerusalem ;  Gamaliel,  a  supposed  descendant 
of  King  David,  was  now  rising  to  the  height  of  his  influence 
as  the  chief  exponent  of  the  more  liberal  type  of  Rabbinism  in 
the  city  which  was  once  the  capital  of  his  royal  ancestor.  Per¬ 
haps  young  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  just  completing  his  theolog- 
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ical  studies  at  the  feet  of  this  great  teacher  when  Jesus,  early 
in  his  ministry,  “  went  up  into  the  mountain  ”  and  “  taught  ” 
those  who  had  gathered  around  him.  The  maxim  of  Hillel 
“An  ignorant  man  cannot  be  truly  pious,’’  had  become  a  set¬ 
tled  conviction ;  and,  consequently,  the  Scribe,  whose  function 
was  no  less  the  teaching  of  the  Law  than  its  theoretical  devel-' 
opment,  was  by  no  means  an  inconspicuous  person  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  No  effort  was  spared  to  popularize  religious  instruction. 
A  “  parochial  school  ”  ( iSOn  n'a )  in  connection  with  each 
synagogue  afforded  instruction  in  the  Law  to  boys  above  the 
age  of  six  or  seven  years,  thus  preparing  them  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  synagogue,  and  citizenship  in  the  community.  The 
Scribal  College  (iinnonn'a),  analogous  to  the  modern  theolog¬ 
ical  seminary,  gave  more  technical  instruction  in  the  text  and 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  Law  to  those  who  in  turn  be¬ 
came  teachers  of  the  people. 

Perhaps  this  condition  of  affairs  was  due,  in  large  meas¬ 
ure,  to  a  reaction  from  the  “  national  apostasy  ’’  brought  about 
by  the  secularizing  tendencies  of  the  Hasmonaean  princes, 
especially  their  alliance  with  the  party  of  the  Sadducees,  who, 
as  Professor  Buhl  says,  were  “  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  sa¬ 
cred  uniqueness  of  Israel  for  worldly  advantages.’’  A  more 
auspicious  means  for  the  conservation  of  the  interests  of  re¬ 
ligion  could  not  have  been  chosen  than  a  general  diffusion 
of  a  knowledge  of  religious  principles  and  practices.  True 
fidelity  to  the  cause  of  any  religion  is  dependent  on  deep- 
seated  convictions  in  the  hearts  of  its  devotees,  and  such  con¬ 
victions  are  the  result,  not  of  wielding  the  sword,  however 
skillfully  done,  but  of  education.  In  other  words,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  inculcate  moral  and  religious  principles  by  means 
of  physical  force ;  the  task  requires  a  pedagogical  procedure. 

The  leaders  in  the  educational  propaganda  were  the  Phar- 
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isees  the  spiritual  successors  of  the  Hasidaeans,  the  “  Puri¬ 
ne”  of  that  dav.  In  contrast  with  the  Athenian  philosophers 
who  “  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or 
hear  some  new  thing,”  those  who  sat  “  in  Moses’  seat  ”  sought 
to  perpetuate  the  doctrines  handed  down  from  the  ancients. 

I.  THK  NONDESCRIPT  TEACHER. 

In  the  fullness  of  time  Jesus  appeared  as  a  teacher  truly 
“come  from  God.”  He  entered  upon  his  work  greatly  handi¬ 
capped,  however,  as  compared  with  his  contemporaries.  He 
had  no  such  credentials  as  would  commend  him  to  the  ruling 
class  in  Jerusalem ;  he  had  never  been  taught  in  their  schools 
(nirno  'na);  he  hailed  from  a  section  of  Palestine,  i.e. 
Galilee,  which  by  the  learned  aristocracy  of  Jerusalem  was 
considered  far  inferior  to  Judea,  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
reli^ous  devotion,  but  in  the  matter  of  general  culture  as 
well.  He  never  identified  himself  with  the  fraternity  of  pro¬ 
fessional  teachers ;  he  freely  criticized  them  when  he  had 
occasion  to  do  so ;  he  charged  them  with  “  teaching  for  doc¬ 
trines  the  commandments  of  men  ”  rather  than  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  God.  But  he  courageously  assumed  the  role 
of  a  religious  teacher.  He  utilized  every  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  the  hunger  of  the  multitude,  the  drawing  of  water 
from  the  well  by  the  housewife,  the  tears  of  the  grief-stricken 
sisters  at  the  grave  of  their  brother,  the  collection  for  the 
Temple  treasury,  and  the  Sabbath  worship  in  the  synagogue 
for  the  introduction  of  his  subjects  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 
This  he  considered  no  insignificant  part  of  his  work  on  earth. 
The  voluntary  yielding  up  of  his  life  he  frequently  refers  to 
as  the  supreme  act  of  obedience  to  his  Father  (John  x.  17 ; 
cf.  Luke  xii.  50),  and  service  to  men  (Matt.  xx.  28)  ;  but  he 
<loes  not  fail  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  his  didactic 
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office.  Nine  times  he  refers  to  himself  as  teacher  (StSoa/eaXot) 
or  as  teaching  {SiBdtrfceiv)’,  ten  times  he  calls  his  followers 
“  disciples  ”  “learners”).  Nor  did  he  fail  to  kn- 

press  with  his  teaching  those  who  came  under  his  influence; 
they  listened  attentively  to  the  instruction  that  he  sponta¬ 
neously  gave  them,  and  so  impressed  were  they  with  him  and 
with  the  force  of  his  message  that  they  requested  further 
instruction  concerning  the  manner  in  which  they  should  pray 
(Luke  xi.  1),  the  coming  of  Elijah  (Matt.  xvii.  11;  Mark  ix. 
12),  the  meaning  of  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  field  (Matt, 
xiii.  36),  the  frequency  with  which  they  .should  forgive  the 
offending  brother  (Matt,  xviii.  21),  and  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  Kingdom  (Acts  i.  (>).  He  measured  up  to 
the  expectation  of  the  Samaritan  woman  who  looked  for  the 
coming  of  a  Messiah  who  should  tell  her  “  all  things  ” ;  Nico- 
demus,  a  noted  teacher  in  Israel  and  a  member  of  the  sanhe¬ 
drin,  speaking,  perhaps,  for  others  as  w^ell  as  for  himself,  by 
addressing  Jesus  as  “  Rabbi  ”  recognized  his  right  to  be  heard 
as  a  religious  teacher,  and  he  furthermore  expressed  a  sincere 
conviction  of  the  divine  appointment  of  this  Great  Teacher. 

II.  Ills  PEDAGOGY. 

Jesus  manifested,  in  an  unwonted  degree,  that  strength  of 
jiersonality,  that  masterful  command  of  his  subject,  that  sym¬ 
pathetic  knowledge  of  his  pupils,  so  indispensable  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  teacher.  His  remarkable  insight  into  human  nature, 
manifested  in  his  tactful  pedagogical  methods,  confirms  the 
assertion  of  the  Evangelist,  “  He  knew  w^hat  was  in  man  and 
needed  not  that  any  one  should  tell  him  ”  (John  ii.  25).  In 
the  matter  of  presenting  “  first  things  first,”  of  preparing  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  for  an  unwelcome  truth  by  patient  and 
painstaking  preliminary  training,  of  presenting  his  message 
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io  language  and  thought-forms  familiar  to  the  people,  he  was 
well  abreast  of  the  best  pedagogical  methods  of  our  own  day. 

It  is  a  plausible  assumption  that  a  wise  music  teacher  would 
first  teach  the  beginner  in  music  to  read  the  notes  on  the  staff 
and  to  manipulate  the  key-board  of  the  instrument  rather 
than  set  her  to  play  Beethoven’s  “  Sonata  Appassionata.”  The 
instructor  in  mathematics  would  never  think  of  calling  upon 
a  pupil  in  the  primary  grade  to  demonstrate  the  Pythagorean 
proposition  concerning  the  right-angled  triangle ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  teach  him  notation,  numeration,  and  the 
fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic.  Likewise  Jesus,  when 
he  began  the  training  of  his  disciples,  gave  them  only  such 
instruction  as  they  were  able  to  comprehend,  and  he  wisely 
withheld  new  truths  from  them  until  they  were  able  to  “  bear 
them”  (John  xvi.  12;  Mark  iv.  33).  For  example,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  passion,  which,  even  at  the  late  date  at 
which  it  was  given,  fell  with  such  horror  on  their  ears,  was 
purposely  withheld  until  the  disciples  had  learned  from  his 
words  and  works  to  believe  in  him  as  “  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God  ”  (Matt.  xvi.  16  ff.). 

Noteworthy  is  the  consideration  which  he  had  for  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  his  pupils.  He  recognized  that  not  all  men  are 
cast  in  the  same  psychological  mold,  and  therefore  he  never 
required  any  one  to  be  other  than  himself.  He  dealt  with  each 
one  according  to  his  characteristic  endowment,  his  courage  or 
his  timidity,  his  ease  or  his  difficulty  in  apprehending  the 
truth.  He  was  not  willing  that  any  one  should  fail,  from  the 
lack  of  patient  restatement  and  elucidation,  to  grasp  the  great 
tniths  which  he  taught.  He  was  ever  ready  to  answer  a  ques- 
ion  in  order  to  remove  a  doubt  or  a  perplexity  from  the  mind 
of  one  of  his  pupils  (vid.  John  xiv.  22).  Even  the  question 
“How  can  these  things  be?”  he  did  not  resent  when  coming 
Vol.  LXIX.  No.  27G.  10 
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from  the  lips  of  an  honest  inquirer  after  the  truth,  notwith¬ 
standing  he  refused  to  answer  the  question,  perfectly  legitimate 
as  to  its  form  and  content,  “  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these 
things  ?  ’*  when  propounded  in  the  spirit  of  antagonism.  He 
pronounced  a  beatitude  upon  those  whose  credulity  does  not 
always  require  sensible  evidence  for  its  support;  and  there 
is  an  ineffable  tenderness  in  his  words  to  Thomas,  who  was 
unable  to  accept  the  report  of  the  resurrection  of  his  Lord 
without  an  ocular  demonstration  of  its  correctness.  He  very 
considerately  refrained  from  giving  a  categorical  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  imprisoned  and  forlorn  Baptist :  “Art  thou 
he  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?”  He  saw 
that  what  John  —  now  in  a  mood  akin,  perhaps,  to  that  into 
which  his  ancient  prototype  fell  under  the  juniper  tree  —  most 
needed,  was  to  have  rehearsed  to  him  the  facts  upon  which 
the  answer  to  his  question  must  be  based,  so  that  he  might 
have  the  heart  discipline  which  he  would  receive  from  making 
his  own  synthesis,  that  he  might  once  more  have  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  within  his  heart  those  chords  which  vibrated  spontane¬ 
ously  at  the  sight  of  the  Spirit’s  descent  upon  Jesus  at  his 
baptism. 


III.  HIS  MESSAGE. 

His  message  comprised  religion  and  ethics  only,  pot  sci¬ 
ence  or  philosophy.  It  is  true,  he  could  see  in  the  lilies  of 
the  field  a  beauty  far  excelling  the  regal  splendor  of  King 
Solomon,  but  he  never  discoursed  upon  the  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  different  habits  of  growth,  and  the  commercial 
value  of  the  two  hundred  genera  of  the  family  Liliaceae.  In 
his  parabolic  teaching  he  points  out  many  interesting  analo¬ 
gies  betyveen  the  laws  of  agriculture  and  fruit-growing  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  great  .spiritual  realities  on  the  other, 
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eg  his  parables  of  the  sower,  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  the 
wheat  and  the  tares,  the  barren  fig  tree,  the  vine  and  its 
branches;  but  here  he  seizes  on  the  most  commonplace  facts, 
perfectly  familiar  to  his  hearers,  and  uses  them  to  illustrate 
spiritual  truths. 

1  His  Ethical  Message.  Tt  is  as  a  teacher  of  ethics  that 
Jesus  is  to-day  accorded  by  far  the  more  liberal  hearing. 
Thousands  who  have  no  personal  interest  in  religion,  whether 
Christian  or  pagan,  have,  either  through  choice  or  through 
the  force  of  environment,  adopted  many  of  the  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christianity  as  the  measure  of  their  own  conduct 
and  the  criterion  by  which  they  judge  the  conduct  of  others. 
The  ancient  people  of  Jehovah  who  have  never  accepted  the 
Christian  interpretation  of  “  the  Man  of  Galilee  ”  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  recognize  the  value  to  the  world  of  his 
ethical  teaching.  Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler  says:  “It  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  to  a  great  extent  our  present  civilization 
has  evolved  from  Christian  principles;  we  are  surrounded 
from  all  sides  by  Christian  customs  and  usages ;  our  public 
schools,  although  they  are  claimed  to  be  non-sectarian,  are 
enshrouded  by  an  atmosphere  of  Christian  tendencies ;  take 
all  in  all,  you  must  concede  that  Christianity  is  a  factor  in 
life  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  overlook  in  our  calculations.” 

Although  our  esteemed  writer  of  the  Jewish  faith  denies, 
in  another  connection,  that  Jesus  was  the  founder  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  he  recognizes  the  presence  and  potency  among  men 
of  those  principles  which  he  readily  concedes  to  be  “  Chris¬ 
tian,”  and  which,  according  to  the  Gospel  records,  were 
taught  by  the  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  to  his  first  followers. 

Strange  to  say,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  in  the  ethical 
teaching  of  Jesus,  originality  does  not  hold  as  large  a  place 
as  was  formerly  supposed.  Nor  did  he  make  the  unreserved 
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claim  for  the  precedence,  as  to  point  of  time,  of  his  state¬ 
ments  that  is  often  made  by  his  followers.  Indeed,  to  his 
mind,  the  force  of  his  ethical  precepts  depends  not  so  much 
upon  the  priority  of  his  own  utterance  as  upon  the  authority 
back  of  that  utterance.  Therefore  he  repeated  much  that  had 
already  been  given,  and  added  the  weight  of  his  own  authority 
thereto.  Even  those  things  that  are  often  said  to  be  most 
distinctively  Christian  are  but  the  repetition  of  that  which 
God  had  already  been  pleased  to  reveal  through  the  Old 
Testament.  For  example,  when  he  gave  utterance  to  that 
sublime  ethical  maxim,  “All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,”  euphoniously 
called  the  Golden  Rule,  he  distinctly  states  that  “  This  is  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.”  His  teaching  concerning  the  indis¬ 
solubility  of  the  marriage  tie  was  quite  at  variance  with  the 
standards  of  his  own  day,  and,  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
incongruous  with  the  Mosaic  legislation  designed  to  regulate 
divorce ;  but  he  declares  that  he  is  only  stating  a  principle  as 
old  as  the  human  family,  and  he  seems  to  insinuate  that  they 
should  have  known  this  principle,  by  way  of  inference,  from 
the  statement  in  the  early  part  of  Genesis  concerning  the 
creation  of  man  and  the  institution  of  the  family. 

That  which  is  most  unique  in  his  ethical  teaching  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  he  lays  down  for  governing  one’s  conduct  toward 
one’s  enemy.  Such  conduct  must  have  both  ati  active  and  a  pas¬ 
sive  aspect.  On  the  passive  side,  men  are  forbidden  to  retaliate 
the  wrongs  sustained  at  the  hands  of  others ;  “  But  I  say  unto 
you,  That  ye  resist  not  evil,  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on 
thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.”  On  the  active  side, 
they  are  enjoined  to  return  words  and  deeds  of  love  for  such 
injuries:  “  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you.” 
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Although  this  principle  had  been  discussed  centuries  before 
Christ  as  is  evinced  by  the  Memorabilia  of  Confucius  com¬ 
piled  by  his  pupils,  it  is  not  enjoined  by  any  of  the  world’s 
ethicists  until  it  is  uttered,  with  the  dynamic  “  /  scy 
unio  you,”  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  To  the  question,  “  What 
think  you  of  the  principle  that  injury  should  be  recompensed 
,^rith  kindness  ?  ”  he  whose  virtue  is  said  to  have  equaled 
heaven  and  earth  replied :  “  With  what  then  will  you  recom¬ 
pense  kindness?  Recompense  injury  with  justice,  and  kind¬ 
ness  with  kindness.”  Jesus,  indeed,  placed  a  high  premium 
on  justice;  he  classified  “justice,  mercy,  and  faith”  as  “the 
weightier  matters  of  the  Law,”  and  he  reproves,  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  tone,  certain  of  his  contemporaries  for  their  disregard 
for  such  weighty  matters ;  but  it  is  not  always  the  duty  of 
men  to  mete  out  justice  to  their  fellows.  There  are  cases  in 
which  this  prerogative  is  reserved  by  the  Judge  of  all;  it  is 
Ciod  who  will  “  avenge  his  own  elect.” 

2.  His  Religious  Message.  Jesus  places  the  greater  em¬ 
phasis  upon  his  work  as  a  religious  teacher.  With  him  spir¬ 
itual  things  are  of  paramount  importance.  On  the  evening 
preceding  his  passion  he  says,  in  addressing  his  Father,  “  I 
glorified  thee  on  the  earth,  having  accomplished  the  work 
which  thou  hast  given  me  to  do.”  He  makes  obvious  to  us 
the  character  of  that  work  which  he  complacently  speaks  of 
as  accomplished,  by  his  further  statements  in  this  prayer,  such 
as,  “  I  manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men  whom  thou  gavest 
me,”  and  “  I  made  known  unto  them  thy  name.”  There 
comes  almost  spontaneously  to  one’s  mind  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  these  words  and  the  admonition  which  Confucius  gave 
to  his  pupils  concerning  their  attitude  toward  the  divinities. 
“While  respecting  spiritual  beings,”  said  the  great  sage  of 
China,  “  to  keep  one’s  self  aloof  from  them  may  be  called  wis- 
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clom.”  The  ethics  of  Jesus  loses  much  of  its  dynamic  when  dis¬ 
associated  from  his  religious  teaching.  The  “  Golden  Rule  ”  is 
often  quoted  without  the  gold ;  the  gold  is  the  therefore  with 
which  the  speaker  introduces  the  sentence,  thus  subjoining  his 
precept,  in  which  is  epitomized  the  whole  catalog  of  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  duties  of  men,  to  an  antecedent  statement  designed 
to  show  that  man’s  obligation  to  his  fellow  is  grounded  in 
the  paternal  kindness  of  God  to  men. 

(1)  God.  In  his  teaching  concerning  God  we  discover  a 
very  distinct  advance  beyond  the  revelation  which  God  had 
made  of  himself  through  Old  Testament  history  and  prophecy. 
The  lofty  conception  of  the  being  and  perfection  of  God, 
however,  which  the  saints  of  the  old  disixinsation  presented, 
he  neither  corrected  nor  supplanted ;  he  merely  added  to  it. 
The  self-existence  —  implicit  in  the  very  name  '"n“' —  of  God 
(Ex.  iii.  14),  his  unity  (Dent.  vi.  4;  Isa.  xliv.  6),  eternity 
(Ps.  xc.  2),  omnipresence  (Ps.  cxxxix.  T  ff. ;  Jer.  xxiii.  23,  24; 

1  Kings  viii.  27),  omnipotence  (Gen.  xviii.  14;  Job  xlii.  2: 
Jer.  xxxii.  17),  are  all  doctrines  that  are  abundantly  taught 
in  the  Old  Testament.  That  this  God  loved  his  own  covenant 
people  was  indubitable,  and  it  was  the  confident  expectation 
that  he  would  send  his  Messiah  who  should  deliver  his  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  hand  of  their  oppressor  (Luke  i.  71).  But  the 
love  of  God  in  its  world-embracing  aspect  had  not  been  fully 
revealed  until  it  was  proclaimed  to  “  a  teacher  in  Israel  ”  by 
the  greater  “  Teacher  come  from  God.”  The  love  of  God 
for  sinful  men  is  the  keynote  of  that  evangel  which  he  com¬ 
mands  his  disciples  to  carry  to  the  whole  world,  the  diapason 
of  that  festal  music  which  fills  the  father’s  banquet  hall  on 
the  occasion  of  the  prodigal’s  return.  It  is  through  the 
boundless  love  of  God  that  the  scope  of  the  “  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,”  at  first  proclaimed  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
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for  “the  whole  people”  (Trai^ri \am)  of  Israel  (Luke  ii. 
lO),  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  include  the  “  all  peoples  ” 
(rdvra  tA  edvr))  of  the  great  commission  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 

His  teaching  concerning  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  true 
worship  of  God,  while  presenting  a  striking  divergence  from 
the  prevalent  conception  of  worship  in  his  day,  is  not  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  (cf.  Ps.  li. 
16  ff.;  Isa.  xxix.  13;  Ezra  xxxiii.  31). 

(2)  Himself.  Cognate  to  his  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God 
is  his  doctrine  of  his  own  person  and  work.  It  is  the  love 
of  God  for  the  world  that  led  him  to  give  his  Son  for  the 
life  of  men,  and  Jesus  confidently  declares  himself  to  be  the 
Son  of  God.  This  divine  sonship  he  represents  as  sui  generis. 
The  peacemakers,  those  who,  by  their  benevolence  to  their 
enemies,  evidence  a  spirit  akin  to  that  of  the  Heavenly  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  those  who  “  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain 
that  world  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,”  he  calls 
“sons  of  God.”  But  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  “only- 
begotten  Son  ”  of  God,  thus  differentiating  his  sonship  from 
that  of  all  others.  It  is  as  son  that  he  knows  the  Father  and 
reveals  him  to  men,  that  he  is  the  medium  through  whom  the 
Father  gives  life  to  men,  that  he  executes  judgment  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Father. 

He  is  inherently  and  essentially  the  Son  of  God  “  whom 
the  Father  has  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world  ” ;  he  is 
officially  the  Messiah  whose  coming  had  been  foretold  by  the 
prophets.  Wherefore  he  freely  applied  to  himself  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  predictions  and  references  in  the  Old  Testament. 
“They  are  they  which  testify  of  me,”  he  said  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  known  and  read  in  his  day.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch 
and  certain  Rabbinic  documents  there  are  references  to  the 
pre-mundane  existence  of  the  Messiah.  Whether  the  con- 
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ception  in  the  minds  of  these  writers  was  that  of  an  ideal  or  a 
personal  and  conscious  preexistence  is  far  more  than  can  be 
definitely  determined.  We  know,  however,  that  Jesus  makes 
claim  to  a  conscious  existence  antedating  the  creation  of  the 
world.  He  horrified  certain  of  his  auditors  who  boasted  of 
their  descent  from  Abraham  when  he  said :  “  Before  Abra¬ 
ham  came  into  being  (yeveadai)  I  am  (elfii)  and  in  his 
high  priestly  prayer,  in  which  we  get  the  clearest  insight  into 
his  own  consciousness,  he  speaks  of  the  glory  which  he  had 
with  the  Father  “  before  the  world  was.” 

Jesus  .styled  himself  “  the  Son  of  Man.”  It  would  not  be 
feasible  in  this  connection  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
history  and  association  of  this  phrase  in  canonic  and  apoc¬ 
ryphal  literature;  but,  as  applied  by  Jesus  to  himself,  the 
term  has  a  manifest  Messianic  connotation.  As  Son  of  Man 
he  claimed  prerogatives  which  even  Moses  the  lawgiver  and 
David  the  greatest  of  Israel’s  kings  never  dared  to  assume. 
The  Son  of  man  has  authority  to  forgive  sins,  is  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath,  has  authority  over  the  angels,  and  shall  sit  in 
glory  upon  the  throne  of  the  consummated  kingdom. 

(3)  The  Kingdom.  By  no  means  the  least  important  of  the 
lessons  taught  by  him  who  was  called  “Teacher  and  Lord” 
is  his  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom.  The  phrase  “  Kingdom  of 
[God]  Heaven,”  which  served  at  once  as  fitting  vehicle  to 
convey  his  thought  and  as  psychological  stratagem  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  attention  of  his  auditors,  was  not  of  his  own  coinage. 
It  was  appropriated  from  the  religious  vernacular  of  his  day. 
In  the  Talmudic  literature,  which  presumably  reflects  the 
Jewish  ideas  of  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  phrase  TKho 

is  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Edersheim 
that,  while  there  is  a  difference  of  “  spirit  ”  between  the  New 
Testament  and  contemporary  Jewish  thought  as  revealed  in 
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the  Targums  and  Talmud,  “  the  form  in  which  the  idea  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  presented  is  substantially  simi¬ 
lar"  But  from  the  request  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  for  posi¬ 
tions  of  honor  and  trust  in  relation  to  the  King  and  the 
interrogation  of  the  Twelve  concerning  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  to  Israel,  it  is  clear  that  the  disciples  associated  the 
ideas  of  organization  and  territory  with  the  Kingdom ;  and, 
as  they  could  not  have  gotten  such  ideas  from  their  Teacher, 
the  inference  is  that  they  held  these  views  in  common  with 
their  former  co-religionists.  It  would  appear  from  the  con¬ 
troversies  between  Jesus  and  his  opponents  that  their  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  requisites  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Kingdom  was  altogether  different  from  his. 

By  the  phrase  “  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  he  means  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  dispensation  as  viewed  in  its  correlative  aspects  of 
sovereignty  exacting  allegiance  of  men  and  magnanimity  in¬ 
suring  blessing  to  men ;  adapted  in  its  method  to  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  mankind,  and  presenting  the  phenomena  of 
growth  and  consumption  Now  he  speaks  of  one  aspect,  now 
of  another ;  now  of  the  Kingdom  in  its  final  issue,  now  as 
subject  to  the  laws  of  growth  and  development.  The  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Kingdom  over  men  issues  from  the  fact  that 
God  himself  is  King,  and  his  Son,  the  Messiah,  is  Vicegerent. 
The  duty  thus  incumbent  upon  men  takes  precedence  of  all 
earthly  obligations.  One  must  be 'willing,  if  occasion  should 
arise,  to  leave  house,  wife,  brothers,  parents,  and  children, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom.  The  blessing  offered  is  the 
summum  bonum  in  the  category  of  spiritual  benefits.  En¬ 
trance  into  the  Kingdom,  which  is  conditioned  upon  con- 
ibrmity  to  certain  requirements  of  character  and  conduct,  is 
tantamount  to  eternal  salvation.  Its  growth  is  analogous  to 
the  growth  of  the  mustard  seed  or  the  diffusion  of  the  yeast 
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through  the  flour.  Its  method  in  dealing  with  men  is  set 
forth  in  the  parables  of  the  dragnet  and  the  tares  of  the  field 
It  is  the  Kingdom  in  its  eschatological  glory,  in  which  the 
many  who  come  from  the  four  points  of  the  compass  shall 
sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  inauguration 
of  this  period  of  ultimate  triumph,  when  the  angels  shall 
gather  out  of  the  Kingdom  all  things  that  “  cause  stumbling” 
and  them  that  do  iniquity,  and  the  righteous  shall  enter  upon 
their  inheritance,  shall  be  synchronous  with  the  end  of  the 
world  (Matt.  xiii.  41  fT. ;  xxv.  31  ff.). 

With  that  singular  prescience  by  which  he  could  predict 
the  denial  by  Peter  and  the  betrayal  by  Judas,  Jesus  could 
foresee  the  spread  of  his  doctrines  through  the  faithful  labors 
of  his  apostles  and  their  successors,  but  he  was  none  the  less 
grieved  at  the  contrariety  of  the  men  of  his  own  generation 
toward  his  message.  On  that  great  “  day  of  controversy,”  that 
is,  Tuesday  of  the  week  of  his  passion,  he  pronounced  fear¬ 
ful  woes  upon  the  teaching  constituency  of  Jerusalem,  who 
had,  until  the  end,  withstood  him  and  his  message,  who  were 
“  shutting  up  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  against  men  ” ;  but 
the  pathetic  expression  of  commiseration  with  which  he 
closed  this  series  of  woes  indicates  that  he  spoke  out  of  an 
intense  pity  for  men  so  negligent  of  their  own  welfare, 
rather  than  a  feeling  of  personal  revenge. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monuments  in  Biblical 
Criticism.  By  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  D.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Biblical  Archieology  in  Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  Ar¬ 
chaeological  Editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times,  etc.  Hvo. 
Pp.  335.  Oberlin,  Ohio :  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company. 
1912.  $1.50,  net. 

In  a  more  formal  way  than  ever  before,  the  conservative 
views  regarding  the  Old  Testament  are  here  supported  by  a 
most  competent  archaeologist,  whose  contributions  to  Egyp¬ 
tology  have  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  whose  conclusions  have  been  generally 
accepted  by  them.  Dr.  Melvin  G.  Kyle  is  no  novice  in  biblical 
archaeology  rehearsing  scrappy,  second-hand  information  gath¬ 
ered  from  books.  He  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  desert  and  of  Sinai,  has  critically  studied  almost 
every  corner  of  Palestine,  and  has  spent  many  seasons  in  the 
“Oriental  atmosphere.”  But  his  special  field  is  in  Egyptian 
archaeology,  with  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  significance 
of  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  He  has  spent  several 
seasons  in  research  work  in  the  field.  The  first  article  of  this 
number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  gives  an  account  of  his 
association  during  the  past  season  with  Professor  Petrie  in 
the  great  work  inaugurated  at  Heliopolis. 

In  the  book  before  us.  Dr.  Kyle  has  presented  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  treatment  of  the  bearings  of  archreolog>'  upon  the 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  than  has  ever  before  been 
given,  and  has  furnished  a  volume  which,  in  its  completeness, 
lucidity  of  style,  accuracy  in  statements  of  facts  and  con¬ 
vincing  power  of  reasoning  from  them,  is  a  handbook  that  no 
student  of  the  subject  can  afford  to  neglect. 

Part  I.  treats  of  the  function  of  archjeology  in  criticism. 
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After  reading  it,  one  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  neglect 
which  has  been  accorded  to  the  subject  by  most  modern  crit¬ 
ics.  Hastings’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  the  Encyclopaedia 
Biblica  have  no  articles  upon  the  subject.  The  Catholic  En¬ 
cyclopedia,  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  and  the  Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia  give  only  inadequate  attention  to  the  subject- 
while  the  leading  destructive  critics  of  the  Old  Testament 
have,  without  exception,  moved  round  in  their  circular  orbit 
paying  but  little  attention  to  the  archaeological  discoveries 
which  were  abundantly  calculated  to  enlarge  their  horizon 
and  correct  their  rash  conclusions. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Oriental  literature  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  studied  only  in  light  of  its  contemporary  environment. 
But,  as  Eerdmans  forcibly  remarks,  the  prevalent  higher  crit¬ 
icism  is  in  every  respect  a  product  of  Western  thought. 
Western  logic.  Western  combination,  which  has  often  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  history  of  religions  and  the  living  Orient  were 
contradictory  to  the  principles  of  the  critical  theories.”  It  is 
archaeology  that  furnishes  us  the  means  of  properly  inter¬ 
preting  Oriental  language.  It  therefore  behooves  every  Bible 
student  to  listen  to  its  teachings.  As  our  author  .says,  “  No 
theory  of  biblical  criticism  is  to  be  finally  accepted  and  made 
a  part  of  faith  and  life  until  tested  and  attested  by  archaeo¬ 
logical  facts.” 

Part  II.  treats- of  a  most  important  list  of  controverted 
questions  concerning  Old  Testament  history  and  interpretation 
which  are  settled  by  archaeology.  Among  these  we  may  men¬ 
tion  the  location  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  correctness  of  the 
ethnological  tables  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  Egypt  under  the  Hyksos  kings,  which  shows  the 
history  of  Joseph  and  the  patriarchs  and  their  descendants  in 
Egypt  to  be  not  only  credible,  but  in  entire  accordance  with 
the  political  conditions  of  the  times.  Archaeology  also  abund¬ 
antly  confirms  the  existence  of  the  conditions  implied  in  the 
history  of  Abraham  and  in  the  story  of  Melchizedek,  and  dis¬ 
credits  the  supposed  semibarbarous  condition  of  Palestine  in 
patriarchal  times  and  the  mythical  theories  concerning  many 
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of  the  earlier  narratives  of  the  Bible.  It  sustains  the  histor¬ 
ical  character  of  Genesis  xiv.,  supports  the  importance  of 
Moses  as  a  lawgiver,  and  sheds  a  remarkable  light  upon  the 
Pentateuchal  question  and  upon  the  reconstructive  theories, 
and  so  on  through  a  long  list  of  critical  misconceptions.  Dr. 
Kyle  significantly  says:  “As  far  as  the  process  of  testing 
critical  theories  of  the  Bible  by  arch.Tological  facts  has  been 
carried  to  the  present  time,  archjeology  is  bringing  criticism 
into  harmony  with  Scripture  at  its  face  value  and  is  not  defi¬ 
nitely  and  unequivocally  encouraging  attempts  at  literary  re¬ 
construction  of  any  portion  of  the  Bible,  though  sometimes 
asked  to  render  such  service.” 

In  Part  III.  we  find  a  most  lucid  and  able  treatment  of  the 
light  shed  by  archaeology  upon,  among  many  other  questions, 
the  dispersion  of  mankind,  the  source  and  course  of  Semitic 
culture,  Babylonian  influence  in  Canaan,  Hebrew  slavery  in 
Egypt,  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  the  genealogical  lists, 
with  the  moral  descent  from  the  legislation  of  the  wilderness 
to  the  life  of  the  judges  and  the  sudden  emergence  of  the 
brilliant  period  of  the  monarchy,  the  times  of  the  conquests, 
the  political  horizon  of  the  two  kingdoms  around  the  circle 
of  the  nations,  Egypt,  Philistia,  Moab.  Syria,  .Vs.syria,  and 
Babylonia.  Here,  again,  our  author  speaks  with  no  uncertain 
sound:  “Rightly  to  adjust  ourselves  between  Israel’s  tran¬ 
scendent  importance  as  the  depositary  of  revelation  and  the 
channel  of  the  world’s  hope  of  salvation,  and  Israel’s  interna¬ 
tional  insignificance  and  the  oft-repeated  humiliation  of  her 
sovereignty  as  the  football  of  empires  is  the  great  problem 
of  the  comparison  between  Bible  history  and  archaeological 
results  in  Bible  lands.” 

For  want  of  space,  however,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  this  very  incomplete  list  of  the  topics  treated  in  this 
most  able,  interesting,  and  satisfactory  volume.  No  one  who 
neglects  to  read  and  study  it  can  have  an  adequate  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  support  which  the  conservative  views  of  the 
Old  Testament  receive  from  recent  explorations  and  scholarly 
discussion  of  archaeological  discoveries. 
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Pentateuchal  Studies.  By  Harold  M.  Wiener  Ma 
LL.B.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law ;  author  of  ‘"Thg 
Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,”  “  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Crit- 
cism,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi,  353.  Oberlin,  Ohio:  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  Company;  London:  Elliot  Stock.  1912. 

This  new  volume  of  essays  on  Pentateuchal  problems  bv 
Mr.  Wiener  is  destined,  like  the  previous  ones,  to  create  a 
profound  impression  in  all  scholarly  circles.  The  ground¬ 
work  for  his  subsequent  writings  was  already  securely  laid 
in  the  author’s  “  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,”  issued  soon  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  instigated,  as  he  tells  us,  by  his  read¬ 
ing  of  Maine’s  “Ancient  Law,”  which  impressed  upon  him  the 
importance  of  legal  knowledge  as  a  preparation  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  Pentateuch;  for  the  Pentateuch  is  not 
ordinary  literature,  but  the  work  of  a  statesman  dealing  with 
a  great  variety  of  practical  affairs.  Mr.  Wiener’s  “  Essays  in 
Pentateuchal  Criticism  ”  and  “  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,”  which 
followed  in  due  succession,  are  recognized  by  some  of  the  best 
scholars  of  Germany,  Holland,  England,  and  America  as  mark¬ 
ing  an  epoch  in  the  understanding  of  Pentateuchal  problems. 
Troelstra,  Dahse,  Griffiths,  and  Toy  all  bear  witness  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Mr.  Wiener’s  work.  In  “Pentateuchal  Studies,”  just 
issued,  the  author  displays  a  versatility  of  mind,  a  breadth  of 
scholarship,  and  a  profound  understanding  of  legal,  social, 
and  religious  problems  which  must  command  the  admiration 
and  the  close  attention  of  every  scholarly  reader.  A  large 
part  of  the  volume  consists  of  articles  printed  in  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  :  namely,  “  Some  Aspects  of  the  Conservative 
Task  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism”;  “Textual  Criticism,  His¬ 
tory,  and  Faith  ” ;  “  The  Dating  of  Genesis  xxii.” ;  “  The  Age 
of  Isaac  ” ;  “  The  Post-Mosaica  of  Genesis  ”  ;  “  The  Answer 
of  Textual  Criticism  to  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Story 
of  Joseph”;  “The  Swansong  of  the  Wellhausen  School”; 
“  The  Higher  Critical  Quandary :  A  Correspondence  with 
Drs.  Briggs,  Driver,  and  Gordon  ” ;  “  Dr.  Driver  on  Exo¬ 
dus  ” ;  “  The  Negeb  in  Exodus  ”  ;  “  The  ‘  King  ’  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy  xvii.  14-20  ” ;  “  Deuteronomy  xxxiii.  4 :  ‘  Moses 
commanded  us  a  law  ’  ” ;  “  The  Altar  of  Joshua  xxii.” ;  “  The 
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‘Priests’  of  Exodus  xix.”;  “  Priests  and  Levites:  The  Fourth 
Chapter  of  Wellhausen’s  Prolegomena  ” ;  “  The  High  Priest  ” ; 
and  “The  Fifth  Chapter  of  Wellhausen’s  Prolegomena.” 

The  remaining  portion  consists  of  articles  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Review,  namely,  “  The 
Laws  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Arguments  from  Silence  ”  and 
"Deuteronomy  and  the  Argument  from  Style,”  and  a  paper 
read  before  the  Victoria  Institute  of  London,  “  The  Legisla¬ 
tions  of  Israel  and  Babylonia,”  being  a  comparison  of  the 
laws  of  Hammurabi  with  those  of  Moses,  These  additional 
essays,  together  with  the  preface  and  the  full  indexes,  will 
specially  commend  the  volume  to  the  readers  of  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra,  who  already  have  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
contents  in  their  back  volumes.  The  convenience  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  form  is  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  volume  to  those 
who  have  the  matter  in  other  forms.  To  the  wider  circle 
of  biblical  students,  this  volume,  with  the  previous  ones  men¬ 
tioned,  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  they  would  speak  with  any 
authority  upon  Pentateuchal  problems.  The  Wellhausen 
school  are  fairly  driven  off  the  field,  and  the  conservative 
views  regarding  the  authorship  and  significance  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuchal  literature  are  reestablished  in  their  main  particulars, 
though  freed  from  many  misapprehensions  and  embarrassing 
lines  of  defense. 

Geschichte  der  Alttestamentlichen  Religion  kritisch 
DARGESTELLT,  By  Eduard  Konig.  Pp.  viii,  608.  Giiters- 
loh:  Druck  und  Verlag  von  C.  Bertelsmann.  1912.  M.  7, 
paper,  M.  8,  bound. 

A  foreign  reviewer  reading  a  work  of  this  character  almost 
instinctively  adopts  a  standpoint  that  differs  considerably 
from  the  natural  angle  of  vision  of  a  native.  Professor  Konig 
has  a  reputation  that  is  unusual  even  in  Germany  for  thor¬ 
oughness  and  staying  power.  He  is  also  conservative  in  a 
degree  which,  if  not  particularly  noteworthy  when  judged  by 
any  reasonable  absolute  standard,  is  at  any  rate  remarkable 
in  the  Germany  of  to-day,  and  this  work  shows  us  both  these 
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qualities  operating  to  their  fullest  extent.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  book  that  more  accurately  mirrors  Ger¬ 
man  Old  Testament  theology  in  its  strongest  and  best  aspects 
than  the  present  volume,  and  accordingly  the  foreign  reviewer 
tends  to  interrogate  the  work  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
"  these  studies  in  Germany.  The  answer  is  not  satisfactor)-. 
Dr.  Konig’s  own  virtues  only  tend  to  emphasize  the  more 
clearly  the  undeniable  fact  that  German  Old  Testament  studies 
are  suffering  from  a  most  grave  disease,  and  require  drastic 
remedies  if  they  are  to  be  brought  to  a  state  of  convalescence 
in  any  measurable  distance  of  time.  The  truth  is  that,  in 
addition  to  certain  defects  that  result  from  the  differences  in 
the  national  character  of  the  Germans  and  the  Jews  whose 
literature  these  students  are  trying  to  comprehend,  there  are 
other  causes,  to  which  Dr.  Konig  bears  testimony  that  is  not 
the  less  eloquent  for  being  entirely  unconscious.  According 
to  a  well-known  German  mot,  a  professor  is  a  man  who  is  of 
a  different  opinion:  and,  unfortunately,  the  spirit  it  indicates  h 
only  too  rampant  in  the  German  universities.  Accordingly  lib¬ 
erty  of  research  has  degenerated  into  indefensible  license ;  and 
this,  combined  with  a  system  of  education  that  entirely  omits 
to  train  its  unfortunate  recipients  in  the  weighing  or  sifting 
of  evidence,  is  responsible  for  a  j^tate  of  affairs  in  which  men 
who  are  absolutely  devoid  of  any  real  originality  bespatter  the 
Bible  with  the  rubbish  of  their  brains,  with  the  most  undesir¬ 
able  consequences.  It  is  with  this  state  of  affairs  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Konig  is  concerned ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  features  that 
lend  interest  to  his  book  in  foreign  eyes.  For  instance,  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  devote  no  less  than  two  pages  to  proving  that 
Abraham  was  not  an  old  stone  deity  (pp.  82-84).  Or  take 
another  example:  in  2  Samuel  xviii.  18  we  read  of  Absalom’s 
erecting  a  pillar.  A  German  writer  has  been  found  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  is  a  proof  of  ancestor- worship.  Following 
Griineisen,  Dr.  Konig  pertinently  inquires  how  a  massebah 
was  to  set  about  invoking  Absalom  (p.  5G).  The  reply  is  of 
course  unanswerable ;  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  condition 
of  theological  schools  in  which  such  theories  can  be  gravely 
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ut  forward  and  require  to  be  answered  by  a  professor  of 
Dr  Kdnig’s  caliber?  But  while  such  reflections  inevitably 
suggest  themselves,  it  is  just  this  feature  of  the  book  that 
lends  it  especial  value  for  conservative  scholars  in  English- 
speaking  countries.  It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  we  are 
inundated  with  literature  that  is  devoted  to  the  propagation  of 
just  such  views  as  these,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  be 
able  to  point  to  a  book  in  which  large  numbers  of  such  the¬ 
ories  are  fully  considered  and  convincingly  answered. 

Dr.  Konig’s  work  is,  unfortunately,  marred  by  his  neglect 
of  textual  criticism  and  of  the  assistance  which  scientific  legal 
and  historical  work  can  render  to  any  inquirer  into  any  branch 
of  historical  study.  Of  the  former  I  do  not  propose  to  speak ; 
for  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  Ger¬ 
many  is  at  last  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  textual  criti¬ 
cism,  so  that  our  author  will  shortly  hear  enough  about  its 
necessity  in  his  own  country.  But  I  would  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  commending  the  latter  to  his  notice.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  if  Dr.  Konig  wished  for  information  on  some 
difficult  point  of  German  law  he  would  either  trust  to  his  own 
knowledge  or  seek  the  advice  of  a  Germanic  philologist.  He 
would  probably  consult  a  lawyer,  on  the  ground  that  special 
training  and  knowledge  were  essential  for  the  formation  of  a 
sound  judgment  on  the  question  at  issue,  and  in  so  doing  he 
would  merely  be  following  the  common  practice  of  men  of 
sense.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  universal  experience  should  be  absolutely  neglected 
by  theologians  studying  the  Bible ;  and  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  to  Dr.  Konig  that  it  would  enable  him  to  correct 
many  of  the  views  expressed  in  his  book,  and  also  to  find 
additional  corroboration  for  many  others,  if  he  would  read 
carefully  the  sixth  chapter  of  my  “  Essays  in  Pentateuchal 
Criticism  ”  and  the  article  on  Priests  and  Levites  ”  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1910. 

The  author  has  undoubtedly  expended  an  enormous  amount 
of  labor  on  the  production  of  the  book,  and  he  has  by  no 

means  neglected  English  works.  One  misses  references  to 
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the  books  of  R.  H.  Charles  and  S.  Schechter,  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  Dr.  Konig:  has  not  read  Mr.  J.  S.  Griffiths’s  valuable 
“  Problem  of  Deuteronomy.”  On  the  whole,  the  volume  may 
be  heartily  commended  to  those  who  may  wish  to  see  what 
can  be  said  on  the  conservative  side  by  a  singularly  able  and 
learned  adherent  of  the  moribund  documentary  theory. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 

London,  England. 

Alttestamentliche  Studien.  By  B.  D.  Eerdmans,  or- 
dentlicher  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Leiden.  IV.  Das 
Buch  Leviticus.  Pp.  iv,  144.  Giessen;  Alfred  Topel- 
mann.  1912. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  the  series  in  which  Professor  Eerdmans 
attacks  the  critical  theories  that  are  generally  current  and 
seeks  to  replace  them  by  new  theories  of  his  own.  The  pr^ 
ceding  volumes  were  reviewed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for 
October,  1909,  and  July,  1910. 

While  this  volume  shares  the  characteristics  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  it  differs  from  them  in  being  on  the  whole  very  much 
better.  In  reading  the  book  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  the 
author  is  a  misplaced  conservative.  If  he  were  not  separated 
from  conservatism  by  his  early  training  and  a  fixed  idea 
about  polytheism,  I  think  he  must  have  seen  that  many  of  his 
own  arguments  point  logically  to  the  Mosaic  age,  and  no 
other,  as  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  laws.  As  it  is, 
he  fails  in  many  cases  to  see  where  he  is  going.  But  the  con¬ 
servatives  will  be  clearer-sighted.  To  the  present  reviewer  the 
book  is  particularly  gratifying,  for  Eerdmans  puts  forward 
independently  many  arg^iments  that  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Indeed,  with  the  reservations  already 
noted,  the  book  is  likely  to  provide  conservative  scholars  with 
a  storehouse  of  ammunition  for  some  time  to  come,  and  it 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
Pentateuchal  problem. 


Harold  M.  Wiener. 
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ZuR  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,  By  Carl  Hein¬ 
rich  Cornill.  Tubingen:  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.  1912.  M.  3. 

This  book  has  been  written  in  consequence  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Sellin’s  “  Einleitung,”  Cornill  regarded  the  book  as 
a  kind  of  challenge  to  him  as  the  author  of  a  widely  circu¬ 
lated  critical  introduction  representing  the  Wellhausen  the¬ 
ories  in  an  advanced  form,  and  accordingly  wrote  the  present 
volume  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  in  detail  certain  points 
of  difference.  If  CornilTs  standpoint  is  possible,  he  in  some 
instances  makes  a  good  case  against  Sellin ;  but  the  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  one  feels  in  reading  the  book  is  that  Cornill  makes  no 
attempt  whatever  to  justify  his  method.  Over  four  years  ago 
Wellhausen  himself  admitted  to  Dahse  that  in  an  article 
published  in  1903  he  had  treated  of  a  sore  point  of  the  docu¬ 
mentary  theory.  He  has  now  given  permission  for  this  to  be 
published.  What  was  the  sore  point?  It  was  the  textual  evi¬ 
dence,  as  to  the  Divine  appellations  in  Genesis.  Now  that 
alone  is  merely  one  illustration  of  the  textual  method.  If 
textual  criticism  be  right  and  legitimate,  it  cannot  be  confined 
to  certain  words,  but  must  be  exercised  throughout  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  as  the  first  step  towards  obtaining  a  basis  for  schol-  * 
arly  study.  Wellhausen  himself  first  made  a  reputation  by  a 
critical  examination  of  the  text  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  and 
it  is  therefore  only  natural  that  he  should  recognize  that  the 
methods  which  are  applicable  to  the  text  of  Samuel  must  also 
apply  to  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch.  And  what  is  Cornill’s 
position  on  the  point?  I  have  searched  the  book  in  vain  for 
any  statement  of  his  attitude  towards  the  textual  criticism  of 
the  Pentateuch.  And  yet  his  position  resembles  Wellhausen’s 
in  that  he  too  first  made  a  reputation  by  the  textual  treatment 
of  an  Old  Testament  book.  His  edition  of  Ezekiel  marked  a 
stage  in  the  critical  study  of  the  text  of  that  author’s  writings. 
What,  then,  has  he  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  Pentateuchal 
text?  For  instance,  on  page  22  he  recognizes  that  in  Ezekiel 
xxxvii.  22  and  24  “  prince  ”  is  to  be  read  instead  of  the  Mas- 
soretic  “  king.”  This  view  was  taken  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  for  July,  1911,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Cornill  has 
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reached  it  independently.  But  then  if  this  reasoning  applies 
to  Ezekiel,  why  does  it  not  apply  to  Deuteronomy?  If 
LXX  did  not  know  of  a  king  in  the  so-called  law  of  the 
kingdom,  how  can  it  be  right  to  ignore  its  evidence  ?  This  of 
course  is  merely  a  single  example,  and  the  readers  of  this  Re¬ 
view  are  too  familiar  with  the  bearings  and  importance  of  the 
textual  method  for  further  instances  to  be  desirable  in  this 
place;  but  the  line  of  reasoning  goes  to  the  root  of  Comill’s 
whole  position.  Unless  he  believes  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
scribes  who  have  transmitted  the  Massoretic  text  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  he  is  building  on  foundations  of  sand. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  deal  with  the  minutiie  of  Comill’s 
opinions,  but  I  note  that,  unlike  most  of  the  Wellhausen  crit¬ 
ics,  he  repudiates  the  view  that  all  slaughter  was  sacrificial 
(pp.  36  f.).  But  there  is  one  aspect  of  his  book  that  must 
not  be  overlooked.  On  pages  2  f.  he  takes  up  an  attitude  that 
is  not  easy  to  understand  by  grouping  together  all  sorts  of 
opinions  on  manifold  points  with  the  documentary  and  evo¬ 
lutionary  theories.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him 
that  a  man  might,  e.g.,  think  a  reading  of  the  Massoretic  text 
in,  say.  Judges  corrupt  or  hold  a  particular  view  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  in  Job,  and  yet  not  accept  sweeping 
theories  as  to  the  composition  of  other  Old  Testament  books 
on  which  these  particular  passages  have  no  l^earing.  n.  m.  w. 

The  Religion  of  Lsrael  Under  the  Kingdom.  The  Kerr 
Lectures,  Delivered  in  the  United  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow,  during  Session  1911-12.  By  the  Rev.  Adam  C. 
Welch,  Theol.D.,  author  of  “Anselm  and  his  Work.”  8vo. 
Pp.  XV,  30.5.  Edinburgh;  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1912. 

The  worth  of  this  otherwise  valuable  volume  is  greatly  di¬ 
minished  by  the  numerous  misconceptions  and  misstatements 
of  facts  arising  from  the  author’s  general  acceptance  of  the 
prevailing  higher  critical  views  concerning  the  Pentateuch. 
Thus  we  find  him  (pp.  30,  31)  transforming  lay  altars  into 
“  sanctuaries,”  and  representing  that  the  Hebrew  servant  who 
had  his  ear  bored  against  a  doorpost  did  this  at  a  “  sanctu¬ 
ary  ” ;  whereas  the  statement  is,  that  he  was  taken  not  to  the 
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sanctuary  but  to  the  “judges”  (which,  in  this  case,  as  in 
several  others,  is,  doubtless,  the  significance  of  elohim;  see 
Ex.  xxii.  8,  8,  38).  The  error  appears  more  prominently 
upon  the  next  page,  where  it  is  said  that  the  three  great  fes¬ 
tivals  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxiii.  14-19  were  celebrated  at  “  the 
great  sanctuaries  ” ;  whereas  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  sac¬ 
rifices  connected  with  this  festival  were  to  be  brought  to  the 
“house  of  the  Lord  thy  God  ”  (see  also  Ex.  xxxiv.  26).  All 
this  has  been  made  plain  enough  by  Mr.  Wiener’s  discussions, 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  any  one  who  ventures  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  This  fault  of  the  author 
appears  in  an  aggravated  form  in  the  discussion  of  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  which  he  maintains  could  be  legitimately 
claimed  by  the  compilers  to  be  Mosaic,  “  just  as  the  Nicene 
fathers  could  call  the  creed  which  they  framed  Christian  and 
could  claim  for  it  the  authority  of  the  apostles”  (p.  215). 
Overlooking  the  distinction  between  lay  sacrifices,  which 
Avere,  as  Mr.  Wiener  has  abundantly  shown,  permitted  any¬ 
where  in  Palestine,  provided  they  were  offered  upon  an  altar 
of  earth  or  unhewn  stone  (see  Ex.  xx.  24-26;  Deut.  xvi.  21- 
22),  Dr.  Welch  represents  Deuteronomy  as  making  “  a  de¬ 
liberate  effort  to  suppress  the  local  sacrifices  of  clan  and 
family,  and  that  with  this  end  in  view  it  was  determined  that 
private  sacrifices  should  be  permitted  only  at  the  central  sanc¬ 
tuary.”  The  author’s  reference  to  Deut.  xii.  1.3-19,  27,  is 
irrelevant,  since  the  sacrifices  there  referred  to  are,  in  view 
of  the  whole  historical  background,  to  be  considered  not  as 
referring  to  customary  lay  sacrifices,  but  to  the  statutory 
offerings  to  be  taken  to  the  central  place  of  sacrifice,  which 
all  along  were  offered  at  Shiloh  and  later  at  Jerusalem. 

For  a  comprehensive,  convincing  discussion  of  this  point, 
see  Wiener’s  “  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism,”  pp.  193-197. 

Primitive  Christianity  and  Early  Criticisms  (A  Work 
of  Negation).  By  A.  S.  Garretson.  12mo.  Pp.  xii,  300. 
Boston:  Sherman,  French  and  Company.  1912. 

An  ostentatious  attempt  at  negative  criticism  by  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  evidence  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  any 
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one  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  his  own  birth.  The  author 
maintains,  that  “  any  proposition  outside  and  Ix'yond  human 
experience  and  understanding  cannot  be  accepted  with  safety 
or  confidence”  (p.  5),  How  docs  he  know  that  the  miracu¬ 
lous  conception  of  Christ  is  “  outside  of  human  experience  ”? 
That  it  is  “  beyond  human  understanding  ”  is  no  more  true 
than  it  is  of  every  human  birth.  In  the  body  of  the  book  we 
find  that  many  of  his  statements  are  clearly  incorrect,  and 
that  almost  every  confident  assertion  of  fact  is  on  doubtful 
authority,  and  needs  to  be  carefully  scanned  by  an  expert. 

A  History  of  English  Literature  from  Beowulf  to 
Swinburne.  By  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.,  Hon.  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  Pp.  xxi,  (>8I).  London;  Long¬ 
mans,  Green,  and  Company.  1912.  Hs.,  net. 

The  world  of  letters  has  lost  a  notable  personality  and  a 
brilliant  critic  in  the  death  of  Andrew  Lang.  His  output  was 
enormous  in  quantity,  and  greatly  diversified  in  character. 
One  almost  wishes  he  had  done  less,  and  used  his  powers 
only  for  their  highest.  He  will  perhaps  be  as  much  remem¬ 
bered  for  the  work  before  us,  as  by  anything  he  has  done  in 
other  directions.  It  is  much,  very  much  indeed,  to  have  the 
whole  compass  of  English  Literature  gone  over  by  one  with 
his  lightness  of  touch,  personal  note  of  flavor,  and  varied 
attractive  qualities.  His  distinctive  qualities  shine  most  con¬ 
spicuously  in  this  valuable  volume.  The  sections  dealing  with 
early  Anglo-Saxon  Literature  and  the  Mediaeval  Period  cer¬ 
tainly  never  received  more  interesting  or  readable  treatment. 
As  much  might  also  be  said  of  his  handling  from  Chaucer 
on  through  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Literature.  Of  course, 
his  characterizations  are  sometimes  disappointing,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  his  remark  on  Herrick’s  “  Litany  to  the  Holy  Spirit,” 
but  it  is  redeemed  by  his  happy  remark  that  Herrick’s  sacred 
poems  “  show  an  almost  unregenerate  happiness.”  Earlier  in 
the  work  are  excellent  things,  such  as  the  treatment  of  Lay¬ 
amon,  and  of  Henry  son’s  “  Testament  of  Cresseyde,”  wherein 
“  there  are  but  016  lines  ;  and  it  contains  the  poignant  essence 
of  romance;  all  passion  and  pity.”  Admirable,  too,  is  the 
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treatment  of  Spenser,  later,  which,  in  its  close,  has  these  pas¬ 
sages  :  “  The  spoils  of  all  old  poetry  are  mingled  with  his 
own.”  ”  His  successors  have  taken  from  him  his  very  tones.” 
“  English  poetry  fell  with  the  neglect  of  Spenser.”  “  English 
poetry  came  fully  to  her  own  again  when  the  magic  book  of 
Spenser  was  opened  by  Keats.”  When  at  length  our  author 
comes  to  deal  with  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  is  to  give  us  the  most  individualistic,  original,  and  power¬ 
ful  survey  that  has  come  from  any  one’s  hands.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  Tennyson  is  touchingly  beautiful  at  the  close ;  the 
criticism  of  Arnold  very  good ;  that  of  Meredith  strikingly 
characteristic;  and  that  of  Swinburne  most  welcome  and  val¬ 
uable.  Indeed,  the  work  as  a  whole  can  only  be  pronounced 
as  of  perennial  value  and  interest. 

The  good  wine,  however,  is  not  being  kept  to  the  last.  The 
most  unsatisfactory  thing,  by  far,  in  this  work  is  its  treatment 
of  American  literature.  Bryant,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Poe; 
there  is  not  one  of  them  for  whom  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
say  more  at  least  than  is  said  here,  although  “  originality  of 
tone  and  touch  ”  is  vouchsafed  to  Poe.  Hut  it  is  in  the  crit¬ 
ic’s  treatment  of  Emerson  and  Lowell  that  his  limitations  in 
'  power  to  appreciate  are  most  seen.  In  the  case  of  Emerson, 
one  must  demur  to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Lang,  when  he,  a 
critic  of  caliber,  leaves  Emerson’s  position,  as  poet  and  essay¬ 
ist,  to  his  own  countrymen  as  matter  of  dispute.  It  appears 
to  me  palpable  nonsense  to  write  thus.  Emerson’s  place  in 
American  letters  may  be  for  his  countrymen,  but  Emerson’s 
place  in  the  world  of  letters  —  of  the  great  English-speaking 
peoples  —  is  an  international  affair,  not  at  all  confined  to  his 
own  countrymen ;  and  M  r.  Lang  seems  to  me  unaccountably 
foolish  in  regarding  himself  as  an  “  alien  ”  in  such  matters. 
He  quotes  Professors  Barrett  Wendell  and  Trent,  of  Har¬ 
vard  and  Columbia  Universities  —  both  competent  authori¬ 
ties,  beyond  doubt  —  but  I  should  not  dream  of  taking  their 
judgments,  or  even  that  of  Matthew  Arnold,  on  Emerson, 
particularly  as  an  essayist,  as  any  reason  for  not  forming  a 
judgment  of  my  own.  The  blunt  truth  is,  that  Emerson,  with 
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every  defect,  has  at  least  a  place  in  the  world  of  letters  such 
as  to  make  the  judgments  of  this  capable  trio  of  critics  a 
matter  of  infinitely  less  moment  than  Andrew  Lang  sup¬ 
posed.  If  Mr.  Lang-  had  known  his  Emerson  in  any  thor¬ 
ough  fashion,  he  would  not  have  been,  for  an  instant,  content 
to  delegate  the  making  of  a  judgment  to  anybody.  The  self- 
effacement  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
volume.  Lowell  also  is  criticized  in  a  quite  inadequate  and 
unsatisfactory  manner,  but  I  shall  say  no  more  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  having,  in  a  recent  essay  of  my  own,  treated  “The 
Poetry  of  Lowell'’  with  some  more  just  appreciation  (“Lit¬ 
erary  Essays,”  Blackwood,  1912)  than  is  to  be  found  here. 

James  Lindsay. 

I nine,  Scotland. 

The  Promise  of  the  Christ- Age  in  Recent  Literature. 
By  William  Eugene  Mosher,  Ph.D.  12mo.  Pp.  v,  175. 
New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1912. $1.25, 
net. 

In  this  admirable  summary  of  ten  popular  works  of  fiction 
widely  read  on  the  Continent  we  have  an  impressive  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  saying  of  the  Evangelist,  that  Christ  could  not  be 
hid.  It  certainly  is  remarkable  that  there  is  a  demand  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  works  of  fiction  which  attempt  to  idealize  the  char¬ 
acter  and  work  of  Jesus.  Though  dealing  somewhat  freely, 
as  most  of  them  do,  with  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  the  character 
of  Christ  is  made  to  shine  out  in  a  manner  which  throws  into 
a  shadow  all  other  characters.  The  author  has  done  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world  good  service  in  bringing  these  works  to 
their  notice. 

Greece  and  Babylon  :  A  Comparative  Sketch  of  Mesopota¬ 
mian,  Anatolian,  and  Hellenic  Religions.  By  Lewis  R. 
Parnell,  D.Litt.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford; 
author  of  “  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,”  “  Evolution  of  Re¬ 
ligion,”  “  Higher  ‘  Aspects  of  Greek  Religion  ”  ( Hibbert 
Lectures).  Svo.  Pp.  xii,  311.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 
Clark. 

The  main  body  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  discussion 
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of  the  alleged  dependence  of  Greece  upon  Babylonia  for  her 
religious  conceptions.  This  question  is  elaborately  discussed 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached,  that, 
so  far  “  as  our  knowledge  goes  at  present,  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  nascent  Hellenism,  wherever  else  arose  the 
streams  that  nourished  its  spiritual  life,  was  fertilized  by  the 
deep  springs  of  Babylonian  religion  or  theosophy”  (p.  307). 

The  evidence  bearing  upon  the  subject  is  mostly  drawn 
fr(Mn  the  literature  and  archaeology  of  the  second  millennium 
before  Christ,  during  which  period,  as  the  author  believes, 
the  Hittites  formed  an  almost  inseparable  barrier  between 
Babylonia  and  Greece.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  derived  from  that  of  the  Aryan-speaking 
tribes,  who  penetrated  Greece  from  the  Balkans  about  1500 
B.c.  The  Pan- Babylonians  will  find  in  this  volume  much  to 
make  them  pause  and  reconsider  their  theories, 

T«E  School  in  the  Home:  Talks  with  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers  on  Intensive  Child  Training.  By  A.  A.  Berlp:.  A.M., 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Christianity  in  Tufts  College. 
12mo.  Pp.  210.  New'  York;  Moffat.  Yard  and  Company. 
1912.  $1.00,  net. 

A  strong  indictment  of  present-day  methods  of  education, 
and  a  powerful  plea  for  more  enlightened  methods  of  home 
training.  The  chapters  on  “  Mind  Fertilization,”  “  The  Elim¬ 
ination  of  Waste,”  and  ”  Harnessing  the  Imagination  ”  ar: 
specially  suggestive.  “An  unharnessed  imagination  is  the 
best  soil  possible  for  every  kind  of  moral  delinquency,  but  it 
is  also  the  effective  agent  of  mental  inefficiency  ”  (p.  134). 

CuMORAH  Revisited  ;  or,  “  The  Book  of  Mormon  ”  and  the 
Claims  of  the  Mormons  Re-examined  from  the  Viewpoint 
of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  By  Charles  A. 
Shook.  8vo.  Pp.  589.  Cincinnati :  The  Standard  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 

A  valuable  and  well-nigh  exhaustive  refutation  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  claims  to  authenticity  respecting  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  tribes  of  North  America.  The  author,  however,  is,  we 
believe,  in  error  in  attributing  too  much  to  the  influence  of 
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Solomon  Spaulding's  writings.  There  seems  to  us  no  ade¬ 
quate  evidence  that  Spaulding  wrote  anything  else  than  “  The 
Manuscript  Found,”  which,  after  disappearing  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  was  discovered  by  President  Fairchild  among  the  effects 
of  Mr.  E.  D.  Howe,  editor  of  the  Painesville  (Ohio)  Tele¬ 
graph,  into  whose  hands  it  was  traced  while  composing  his 
book  “  Mormonism  Unveiled.” 

Was  Christ  Divine?  By  William  W.  Kinsley,  author  of 
“  Man’s  Tomorrow,”  “  Does  Prayer  Avail,”  “  Views  on 
Vexed  Questions,”  “  Old  Faiths  and  New  Facts,”  etc. 
12mo.  Pp.  144.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  and  Company 
1912.  $1.00,  net. 

The  strongest  point  in  this  very  readable  volume  will  be 
found  in  the  author's  development  of  the  first  part  of  his  ar¬ 
gument,  which  relates  to  the  question,  “  Is  the  human  race  of 
sufficient  worth  to  warrant  such  condescension  and  sacrifice 
on  God’s  part  as  were  displayed  in  Christ  ?  ’’  One  cannot 
read  this  portion  without  feeling  that  man  stands  apart  from 
all  other  created  intelligences,  both  in  his  mental  powers  and 
in  his  bodily  organization.  So  powerfully  is  this  presented, 
that  it  is  easy  to  credit  all  that  is  revealed  in  the  Bible  con¬ 
cerning  God’s  manifestation,  through  Christ,  of  interest  in 
man’s  salvation.  The  author’s  theory  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ  finds  its  nearest  classification  in  Nestorianism,  the 
mysteries  of  which  are  as  deep  as  those  of  the  more  strictly 
orthodox  theories.  The  book  is  written  in  admirable  style 
and  is  very  stimulating. 

The  Fundamentals:  A  Testimony  to  the  Truth.  Vol.  IX. 
Pp.  127.  Chicago:  Testimony  Publishing  Company.  Com¬ 
pliments  of  Two  Christian  Laymen. 

This  volume  contains,  among  others,  articles  on  “The 
Mosaic  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,”  by  Dr.  G.  Frederick 
Wright,  and  “  Holy  Scripture  and  Modern  Negation,”  by  Dr. 
James  Orr.  As  implied  on  the  title-page,  copies  can  be  had 
gratis  by  addressing  the  publishers,  at  808  La  Salle  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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the  only  WAY:  A  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  has  been  sent  to  a 

correspondent : — 

9  Old  Square, 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.  C. 

29  August  1912. 

My  dear  Sir : — 

Dr.  Wright  has  forwarded  me  your  letter  of  the  24th  ult. 
with  a  request  that  I  should  write  to  you  on  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals.  Owing  to  absence  from  town  I  have  been 
unable  to  do  so  before,  but  1  now  have  much  pleasure  in  an¬ 
swering  your  point. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  the  attacks  on 
the  personal  character  of  the  critics  are  bad  tactics,  and  you 
teirme  that  one  conservative  agrees  with  you.  Now  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  Dr.  Wright  and  I  have  at  our  disposal  knowledge 
which  we  are  unable  to  reveal  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
tactics  I  have  adopted,  and  to  that  extent  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  gp've  you  a  complete  answer ;  but  I  can  at  any  rate  tell 
you  a  good  deal  without  violating  any  confidence.  I  do  so 
the  more  readily  because  I  have  great  sympathy  with  your 
point  of  view  which  I  shared  before  I  knew  so  much  about 
the  critical  methods.  In  my  “  Studies  in  Biblical  Law  ”  I 
actually  wrote  as  follows “  Nobody  will  question  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  their  intentions;  nobody  will  suggest  that  any 
critic  would  willingly  be  guilty  of  the  slightest  falsehood.” 
Today  I  can  no  longer  say  so.  While  there  are  a  few  honour¬ 
able  men  among  the  higher  critics,  the  majority  of  them  are 
men  who  are  utterly  unscrupulous  where  the  documentary 
theory  is  concerned,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  methods  < 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  honourable  profession. 

My  first  lesson  in  this  came  to  me  through  my  first  book. 

I  found  that- even  in  signed  reviews  there  was  no  hesitation 
about  misrepresenting  my  statements,  alleging  that  I  had 
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said  what  I  had  expressly  repudiated  and  so  on.  Since  then 
I  have  experienced  one  dishonourable  act  after  another  and  I  • 
believe  that  the  great  majority  of  really  experienced  conserva¬ 
tives  agree  with  me  that  the  present  methods  —  unpleasant  as 
they  are  —  are  the  only  ones  that  do  any  good  at  all.  As  a 
rule  it  is  not  possible  so  to  separate  the  various  elements  as 
to  be  able  to  say  definitely  that  without  the  charge  of  dis¬ 
honesty  the  results  would  have  been  different,  but  it  happens 
that  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Driver  has  furnished  me  with  an  un¬ 
mistakable  example.  In  his  case  we  are  dealing  with  a  man 
in  whose  per.sonal  honesty  I  struggled  to  believe  for  many 
years,  so  that  the  instance  is  peculiarly  instructive.  Further 
the  matter  is  involved  with  circumstances  that  show  very 
clearly  the  true  value  of  the  soft  answer  that  you  desiderate 
in  dealing  with  the  critics,  so  that  I  feel  justified  in  asking 
you  to  examine  the  facts. 

In  January  1009,  as  you  doubtless  remember,  I  published 
an  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  on  Astruc’s  clue.  This  led 
to  some  discussion  in  the  Expository  Times  in  which  Dr. 
Skinner  deliberately  misrepresented  the  facts.  I  replied  with 
a  note  which  was  a  most  striking  example  of  the  soft  answer. 

I  f  your  view  of  the  critics  had  been  correct  Dr.  Skinner  would 
have  told  the  truth  thereafter  and  perhaps  also  have  apolo¬ 
gised  for  his  misconduct.  Nothing  of  the  sort  happened. 
Dr.  Skinner  on  the  contrary  proceeded  deliberately  to  mis¬ 
represent  the  facts  and  deceive  the  public.  What  did  Dr. 
Driver  do?  Some  months  after  the  appearance  of  my  article 
he  published  a  fresh  edition  of  his  Genesis  (the  seventh)  in 
which  he  took  no  notice  whatever  of  my  facts  and  arguments. 
Later  I  wrote  to  the  general  editors  of  the  International  Crit¬ 
ical  Commentary  charging  Dr.  Skinner  with  dishonesty,  and 
in  the  very  next  month  Dr.  Driver  wrote  an  addendum  for 
the  following  (eighth)  edition  of  his  Genesis  in  which  he 
took  cognisance  of  my  facts  and  arguments  —  but  only  of 
those  in  respect  of  which  I  had  charged  Dr.  Skinner  with  dis¬ 
honesty,  carefully  omitting  all  notice  of  the  other  points  in  the 
same  article.  Needless  to  say,  my  facts  and  arguments  were 
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exactly  the  same  when  Dr.  Driver  was  preparing  his  seventh 
edition  as  when  he  was  preparing  his  eighth,  and  he  was  fully 
cognisant  of  them,  for  I  had  sent  him  the  original  article  on 
its  appearance  and  he  is  a  regular  reader  of  the  Expository 
Times.  The  only  difference  was  that  in  the  interval  I  had 
made  the  charge  of  dishonesty  coupled  with  the  threat  of  pub¬ 
lication,  and  Dr.  Driver  rendered  to  this  an  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  that  no  facts  or  arguments  could  obtain  from  him.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  show  more  clearly  what  considerations 
move  the  critics.  Of  the  validity  of  the  points  urged  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  for  Wellhausen  himself,  the  head 
of  the  documentary  school,  has  recently  admitted  that  the 
textual  evidence  of  the  versions  as  to  Astruc’s  clue  is  a  sore 
point  of  the  theory.  You  will  remember  that  the  critics  used 
always  to  claim  that  their  theory  was  invulnerable. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  when  you  have  to  deal  with 
people  who  are  unscrupulous,  you  must  use  methods  that 
would  be  absolutely  unjustifiable  if  one  were  concerned  with 
honourable  gentlemen.  Drs.  Driver  and  Skinner  have  done 
things  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  honourable  pro¬ 
fession.  The  officer  of  the  army  or  navy  who  used  his  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public  would  have  to 
leave  the  service.  The  barrister  who  acted  in  this  fashion 
would  be  disbarred.  I  apprehend  that  if  an  elementary  teacher 
in  a  Sunday  School  announced  his  intention  of  teaching  about 
the  Bible  what  he  knew  or  believed  to  be  false  the  competent 
authorities  would  speedily  dispense  with  his  services.  But 
in  the  view  of  these  men  theological  professors  may  indulge 
in  such  conduct.  I  say  “  in  the  view  of  these  men  ”  because 
this  is  not  the  universal  opinion  of  theological  teachers.  Thus 
I  have  never  heard  it  suggested  that  Dr.  Driver’s  immediate 
predecessor  in  the  Hebrew  chair,  Dr.  Pusey,  would  ever  have 
behaved  as  his  successor  does.  As  I  write  there  lies  before 
me  a  pamphlet  entitled  Audiatur  et  Altera  Pars  by 
Professor  Schlogl  of  Vienna  which  has  only  recently  been 
published.  In  the  preface  he  explains  that  he  cannot  and 
dare  not  pass  a  direct  attack  on  his  honour  “  to  which  in  my 
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twofold  position  as  an  academic  teacher  and  a  priest  of  a 
Catholic  Order  I  must  perhaps  attach  even  more  importance 
before  God  and  men  than  another.”  Yet  the  charge  that 
elicits  such  a  declaration  is  merely  one  of  plagiarism,  a  far 
less  serious  matter  than  deliberate  deceit.  No  clearheaded  man 
of  the  world  who  reads  my  article  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  can  doubt  that  its  appearance  must  have 
been  immediately  followed  by  proceedings  if  the  critics  had 
not  known  that  they  were  hopelessly  guilty,  and  that  if  once 
they  went  into  the  witness-box  they  would  leave  it  as  broken 
men.  As  it  is,  the  discussion  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  being 
followed  in  various  parts  of  the  world  by  men  who  realise 
the  exact  issues  at  stake  and  the  nature  of  the  position,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  my  campaign  will  have  the 
desired  effect.  No  other  course  is  open  in  dealing  with  men 
who  rely  on  dishonest  means,  except  for  those  who  are  con¬ 
tent  to  retire  from  the  contest  because  they  are  opposed  by 
foul  methods  or  who  will  acquiesce  in  being  utterly  ineffective. 

1  have  purposely  refrained  from  adducing  either  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  or  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  eminent  foreign  .scholars  now  seek  admission 
to  its  pages  as  arguments  on  my  side  because  I  feel  that  the 
justification  for  my  conduct  really  rests  on  the  peculiar  char¬ 
acters  of  the  critics  which  necessitate  these  methods. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 
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alisni,  ;10;  imi)ortance  of  tol¬ 
erance  and  open-mindedness 
31 ;  of  appeal  to  the  New  Tesi 
lament,  .32. 

Critical  Notes.  1.36-158,  52-'- 
526. 

Criticism,  Moderate,  article  on. 
by  J,  S,  Griffiths,  88-99; 
presence  of  post-Mosaica  in 
the  Pentateuch  Inevitable,  89; 
style  and  vocabidary,  incon¬ 
clusive,  IK);  unity  of  purpose 
in  the  Pentateuch,  91;  lo^cal 
issues  of  the  destnictive  crit¬ 
icism,  9.3;  ratioRalism  of  the 
critics,  94;  date  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  imimrtant,  96;  tradi¬ 
tion  untrast worthy  after  a 
short  time,  97 ;  literary  stand¬ 
ards  of  honesty  of  biblicai 
writers,  99. 

Criticism,  Pentateuchal.  Some 
Aspects  of  the  Conservatire 
Task  in,  article  on,  bv  H.  M. 
Wiener.  310-328. 

Criticism,  Reasonable  Biblical, 
article  on.  by  W.  II.  6. 
Thomas.  40‘>-420;  W.  J. 
Beecher's  volume  on,  400;  ap- 
nostic  and  cryptoagnostic  crit¬ 
icism.  410;  are  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  true.  411 ;  importance 
of  historical  truth,  412;  true 
theory  of  inspiration,  413;  con¬ 
servative  theories  too  rigid. 
414;  prevalent  views  concern¬ 
ing  the  ,01d  Testament,  415; 
accepted  principles  of  criti¬ 
cism,  416 ;  ntKjessity  of  con¬ 
sidering  all  the  evidence. 
417;  archa'ological  evidence, 
418;  essential  trustworthiness 
of  Old  Testament  narratives. 
419. 

Critics.  Tlie  Philosophy  and 
Theology  of  I>eading  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  article  on,  by  A,  C. 
Knudson,  1-21. 
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Currier’s,  A.  II.,  ITeseiit  Day 
Problem  of  Crime,  noticed, 
371. 

D 

Dabse,  J.,  article  by,  657-663. 

M  Deuteronomy :  Its  Place  in 
Revelation,”  article  on,  by  H. 
M,  Wiener,  642-656;  the  di¬ 
visive  critics  aroused,  642 ;  Dr. 
Driver’s  dilemma,  643 ;  law¬ 
fulness  of  patriarchal  altars, 
644;  misinterpretation  of  Ex. 
ixi.  5,  645 ;  reckless  state¬ 
ments  of  the  higher  critics, 
646;  Dr.  McNeile’s  uncandid 
treatment  of  Mr.  Griffiths, 
648;  failure  to  understand 
Jewish  social  customs,  646 ; 
confusion  respecting  priests 
and  Levites,  650;  the  law  of 
holiness,  651 ;  mistranslations, 
652.  654;  the  partitive  geni¬ 
tive,  653 ;  insignificant  dis¬ 
crepancies,  655. 

Divorce  Law,  Do  W^e  Want  a 
Uniform,  note  on,  by  R.  E. 
Prime,  136-141. 

Divorce  Problem,  The,  article 
on,  by  C.  Caverno,  242- 
268;  Scripture  doctrine,  242; 
Christ’s  exception  to  his  rule, 
247;  Paul’s  position,  252;  so¬ 
ciology.  253 ;  Puritans  and 
free  divorce,  256 ;  statistics, 
258;  true  Christian  altruism, 
259;  uniform  divorce  law, 
262;  importance  of  family 
life,  265. 

Douglass’s,  T.  O.,  Pilgrims  of, 
Iowa,  noticed,  372. 

Drake,  A.  E.,  book  review  by, 
368-360. 

Driver  on  Exodus,  Dr.,  note  on, 
by  II.  M.  Wiener,  151-158. 
Dujardin’s,  E.,  Source  of  the 
Christian  Tradition,  noticed, 
543. 

Dunning’s.  A.  E.,  Making  of  the 
Bible,  noticed,  365. 

E 

Eerdraans’s,  B.  D.,  Alttestament- 
llche  Studlen,  noticed.  714. 

Vol.  LXIX.  No.  276.  12 


Evjen’s,  J.,  Lutheran  Germany 
and  the  Book  of  Concord,  no¬ 
ticed,  534. 

Evolution,  History  Not  Ex¬ 
plained  by,  note  on,  526. 

Excavations  at  Heliopolis,  Pe¬ 
trie’s,  article  on,  by  M.  G. 
Kyle,  553-664. 

Exodus,  The  Negeb  in,  note  on, 
345-348. 

P 

Parnell’s,  L.R.,  Greece  and  Baby¬ 
lon,  noticed,  720. 

Fisher’s,  D.  W.,  Calvin  Wilson 
Mateer,  noticed,  373. 

Poston’s.  H.,  Beatitudes  and 
the  Contrasts,  noticed,  367. 

Fullerton,  K.,  book  review  bv, 
527-529. 

Fundamentals,  The,  noticed,  722. 

G 

Gairdner’s,  J.,  Lollardy  and  the 
Reformation  in  England,  no¬ 
ticed,  173-176. 

Gardner,  E.  P.,  article  by,  222- 
241. 

Garretson’s,  A.  S..  Primitive 
Christianity  and  Early  Criti¬ 
cism,  noticed.  717. 

Gelser,  K.  F.,  translation  by, 
657-663. 

Glazebrook’s,  M.  G.,  End  of  the 
Law,  noticed,  361-365. 

Gospels,  Christ  in  the  Four,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  E.  P.  Gardner, 
222-241 ;  Ezeklel’sf  vision, 
222 ;  characteristics  of  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Gospel,  224 ;  of  Mark’s, 
227 ;  of  Luke’s,  231 ;  of  John’s, 
234 ;  the  fourfold  picture, 
240. 

Gray’s.  G,  N.,  Commentary  on 
Isaiah,  noticed,  480. 

Griffiths,  J.  S..  article  by,  88-99. 

H 

Haggard.  A.  M.,  article  by,  664- 
692. 

Hanson’s,  G..  Resurrection  and 
the  Life,  noticed,  369. 

Harvard  Theological  Review, 
Tactics  of,  547. 
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Haydn,  H.  M..  note  by,  r»22-r»2(5. 

Heliopolis.  Professor  Petrie’s 
lOxenvatlons  at.  article  on,  by 
M.  (J.  Kyle,  ;  the  bib¬ 

lical  On,  553;  accumulation  of 
tbe  dust  of  a;;es.  554;  oasis  in 
the  waiter  of  the  city,  5.55 ; 
rise  of  tbe  level  of  tbe  Nile, 
5.5r. ;  Professor  Petrie’s  camp, 
55S;  absence  of  Koiuan  rub¬ 
bish,  5.5b;  scarcity  of  “finds,” 
.500;  tbe  temple  area,  .5(51; 
the  building  of  Uameses  II., 
.502;  a  Hyksos  4*amp.  .50;i. 

Henson’s,  P.  S.,  Four  Faces,  no¬ 
ticed.  ia3. 

History  Not  Explained  by  Evo¬ 
lution,  note  on,  .520. 

Ilodce’s,  (}..  Everyman's  Itelij;- 
ion,  noticeii,  180. 

Hodirkin’s.  T..  Trial  of  Our 
Faith,  noticed,  .'{07. 

Hoskier’s,  H.  (’..  Concerning 
the  Date  of  the  Itohairic  Ver¬ 
sion,  noticed,  1(5.5. 

Ilui^iniEca.  A.  v.  C.  I’.,  article  by, 
35-.54. 

Huizinga’s.  A.  v.  C.  I*„  Author¬ 
ity,  noticed.  534;  Authority  of 
Might  and  Right,  noticed,  .534. 

Humphries’,  A.  L.,  Holy  Spirit 
in  Faith  and  Experience,  no¬ 
ticed,  108-170. 

Huntington’®,  E.,  Palestine  and 
its  Transformation,  noticed, 
159-16.3. 

Hyde’s,  W.  I).,  Five  Oreat  Phi¬ 
losophies  of  Life,  noticed.  179. 

I 

Illing>\'orth*s.  J.  It.,  Divine 
Transcendence,  noticed,  178. 

Industrial  Problem,  Christianity 
and  the,  article  on,  by  D.  F. 
Bonner,  492-512. 

International  Critical  Commen¬ 
tary,  Two  New  Volumes  of  the, 
article  on,  by  11.  M.  Wiener. 
464-491 ;  disavowal  of  respon¬ 
sibility  by  Drs.  Briggs  and 
Driver,  466;  Drs.  Smith  and 
Ward  on  the  Massoretic  text, 
467 ;  disavowal  of  biblical 
ethi(»,  468;  unaccountable  de- 


laj  in  (omrdeting  the  series 
469;  i)oor  arrangement  of 
matter  In  Dr.  Smith’s  wm- 
mentary,  470;  honesty  of  Dr 
Smith,  471 ;  size  apt  t<) 
vary  inversely  with  availa¬ 
ble  knowledge,  471;  excellent 
style  of  Dr.  Smith’s  transla¬ 
tion,  472;  unfortunate  in  his 
fixed  ideas,  473;  genuine  pas¬ 
sages  in  Nahum,  few.  474;  in- 
con.sistencies  among  the  orit- 
i<‘s,  44.>;  Margolis’s  Commeii- 
tsu’y  on  Micah,  commended, 
476;  Smith’s  textual  criti- 
<4sm,  excellent.  477;  feeble¬ 
ness  of  Dr.  Ward’s  conunen- 
tar>'.  477 ;  Iteauty  of  Dr. 
Hewer’s  Englisli,  478;  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  higiier  criticism, 
47!>;  his  originality,  479;  Dr. 
Cray  on  Isaiah,  480;  his 
coining  of  outlandish  words, 
481  ;  his  unnece-sary  sacrifice 
of  form  and  style.  482;  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Massoretic  text. 
482 ;  inadeijuate  use  of  the 
materials  of  textual  criticism. 
483;  Dr.  Cray’s  inability  to 
understand  i)oetry.  485;  faked 
evidence.  48(5;  Dr,  Cray’s  fa¬ 
tal  lack  of  legal  knowledge, 
487 ;  Hebrew  covenants,  488. 

Israel.  Religion  of.  and  its 
Newer  Representation,  article 
on.  by  E.  Konig,  .51.3-521. 


J 

.Jackson’s.  S.  M..  New  Schaflf- 
Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Relig¬ 
ious  Knowledge,  noticed,  181, 
537. 

.Japan,  The  Revival  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  in,  article  on,  by  S.  C. 
Bartlett,  100-114. 

.Tastrow’s,  M.,  Aspects  of  Relig¬ 
ious  Belief  and  Practice  in 
Babvlonia  and  Assyria,  no¬ 
ticed,  527-529. 

Jesus  the  Ral)bi,  article  on,  by 
U  Reddin,  69.3-706;  didactic 
activity  of  the  times,  693;  a 
time  of  reaction,  694;  the 
nondescript  teacher,  695 ;  his 
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pedapojry.  Ins  ethionl 

r^sagi*.  (5J>0;  his  religious 
message.  701 ;  his  teachings 
(t)noernliig  (Jod.  702:  conoern- 
hlmself.  70:{;  his  kingdom. 
704. 

Johnson's,  F.  II..  (Jod  in  Evolu¬ 
tion.  noticed.  177. 

Jones’s.  R.  M..  Quakers  in  tlie 
American  t'olonies.  noticed. 
.S7.'l-37t». 

Josephus.  Tlie  Testimony  of. 
coiictMiiing  Jesus,  article  on. 
|»y  li.  .M.  Magoun.  2.'<S-;{0U; 
history  of  Josephus.  2S.S;  lit¬ 
erary  activity,  2S!»:  opportu¬ 
nity  to  know  tile  facts.  2!HI; 
not  likely  to  ignore  Christ. 
J!»2;  claim  to  impartialit>-. 
testimony  of  Tacitus, 
the  true  viewpoint.  2i>.'>; 
difficulties  of  translation.  2l)f. ; 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Christ. 
J97;  Jesus  a  common  name. 
.‘100 ;  difficulty  of  forgery.  .*101 ; 
testimony  of  Eusebius.  .102; 
Origeu’s  omission  not  i*on- 
clusive.  .104 ;  inaccuracy  •  of 
quotations  from  memory.  MOo; 
honesty  of  Josephus.  .‘10.S. 

K 

Kent’s.  C.  F..  Makers  and  Teacli- 
ers  of  Judaism,  noticed.  :17.’1. 

Kidd's,  R,  J.,  Documents  of  the 
Continental  Reformation,  no¬ 
ticed.  107. 

Kingnian’.s.  ll..  Way  of  Honor, 
notii-ed,  ISI. 

Kinsley’s  W.  W..  Does  Prayer 
Avail,  noticed.  180;  Was 
Christ  Divine,  noticed.  722. 

Knudson.  A.  C..  article  by.  1-21. 

Konig.  E.,  article  by.  51.1-r>21. 

Konig.  E..  Geschichte  der  Alt- 
testament  lichen  Religion  krit- 
isch  ilargesstelt.  noticed.  711- 
714. 

K^le,  M.  G.,  article  by,  55.1- 
564 ;  liook  review  by.  166. 

Kyle’s.  M.  G„  Deciding  Voice  of 
the  Monuments  in  Biblical 
Criticism.  l>ook  review  on. 
707-709. 


L 

Lang’s.  History  (tf  English 
Literature  from  Beowulf  to 
Swinburne,  noticed.  718-720. 

r.a  Touche’s,  E.  D..  Person  of 
Clirist  in  Afodern  Thought, 
notictnl.  .512. 

r..t'rch.  C.  11.,  article  by.  71-87. 

Lewis’s.  G..  Philocalia  of  Ori- 
gen.  noticed.  1IU>. 

Lindsay.  J..  book  reviews  bv, 
5.16.  718-720. 


M 

Mact’ulloch’s.  .1.  A..  Religion  of 
the  Ancient  Celt,  noticed.  .1.58- 
160. 

McNeile’s,  A.  IL.  Deuteronomy : 
Its  Place  in  Revelation,  no¬ 
ticed.  642-6.56. 

Magoun.  H.  W..  article  bv.  288- 
309. 

Margoliouth.  G..  article  by.  421- 
417. 

Mead.  Tribute  to  Charles  Marsh, 
by  his  Friends,  edited  by  G. 
X.  Boardman,  185-221 ;  early 
history.  18.5;  education.  187; 
student  in  Germany.  189;  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Hebrew 
chair  in  .Andover.  191  ;  tribute 
by  Dr.  Denio.  192;  connection 
with  the  Old  South  contro¬ 
versy.  195;  literary  work.  19«5; 
second  visit  to  Europe,  197 ; 
love  of  nature.  197 ;  service 
as  Professor  of  Dogmatias  in 
Hartford  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  19il;  service  upon  the 
Bible  Revision.  201  ;  last  visit 
to  Europe.  206;  tribute  to  his 
memory .  207 :  characteristics 
as  a  man  and  thinker.  210; 
theological  |)osition.  211; 
breadth  of  his  attainments. 
21.5;  interest  in  political  af¬ 
fairs.  218;  list  of  publica¬ 
tions.  219. 

Merrins.  E.  M..  articles  by.  11.5- 
1.15,  4.18-461.  .565-590. 

Ministrj*  of  Pain,  articles  on,  by 
E.  M.  .Merrins.  11.5-1.15,  438- 
463,  .565-.590;  continued  prev¬ 
alence  of  pain,  115;  Increased 
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sensitivity  of  civilized  races, 
116;  ideas  of  savage  races, 
118;  the  Egyptian  view  of 
pain,  110;  the  Babylonian, 
119;  the  Zoroastrian.  120;  the 
Epicurean  view,  120 ;  the 
Stoic,  121;  the  Chinese.  122; 
the  Hindu,  123;  the  Moham¬ 
medan.  124;  the  Christian. 
124;  pain  the  price  paid  for 
fullness  and  security  of  phys¬ 
ical  life,  126;  guards  the 
body  from  injury,  128;  en¬ 
forces  rest.  130;  the  dark  side 
of  the  subject,  131 ;  little 
pain  among  the  lower  animals, 
133;  death  ordinarily  pain¬ 
less,  134;  pain  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  mind.  438;  import¬ 
ance  of  growing  ability  to 
profit  by  painful  experience, 
440;  promotes  trilml  and  na¬ 
tional  organization,  441 ;  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  distress  indis¬ 
pensable  to  progress,  442 ; 
pain  and  moral  development. 
444 ;  development  of  moral 
qualities  through  war.  445 ; 
province  of  moral  bravery. 
446 ;  nourishment  of  manly 
virtues,  447 ;  lieroism  of 
motherhood.  448 ;  attainment 
of  lofty  moral  heiglits.  449 ; 
pain  and  the  development  of 
the  spiritual  nature,  450 ;  self- 
realization,  451 ;  the  lowly  be¬ 
ginnings  of  spiritual  life, 
452;  belief  in  ghosts  or  spir¬ 
its,  453;  spiritual  heights  of 
disinterested  love,  455 ;  aus¬ 
terities  still  have  their  place, 
457 ;  asc*eticism  not  successful 
in  missionary  work.  457 ;  min¬ 
istry  of  Christ’s  suffering, 
458;  relation  of  sin  to  suffer¬ 
ing,  459 ;  suffering  not  good 
in  Itself,  4(50;  the  use  of 
anaesthetics,  461 ;  spiritual 
power  comes  through  pain, 
462;  Paul’s  thorn  in  the  fies'h. 
462;  primitive  animism,  566; 
Nature  not  man’s  antagonist, 
567 ;  her  laws  to  be  obeyed, 
568;  heroic  endurance  of  pain. 


569;  man  ceases  to  fear  Xa- 
ture,  .570;  mission  of  war  jn 
the  past,  .572;  purified  by  ad¬ 
versity.  .573;  Insensibility  of 
martyrs  to  pain,  574;  pain 
viewed  as  a  visitation  of  God. 
575;  heroism  evoked  by  epi¬ 
demics,  576;  victory  over  suf¬ 
fering.  577 ;  l»eneflt  of  anaes¬ 
thetics,  578;  Jesus  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  vicarious  sulTering 
579;  pain  never  spiritually 
fruitless,  .580;  pain  educa¬ 
tional  rather  than  punitive. 
.582;  duty  of  submis-sion,  583; 
folly  of  passive  rebellion,  584- 
significance  of  a  suffering 
Christ.  585;  evil  not  eternal 
but  transitory,  .586;  material 
prosperity  not  the  measure  of 
a  nation’s  spiritual  greatness. 
588 ;  the  nobility  of  our  spirit¬ 
ual  calling  and  election,  590. 

Mbller’s,  W.,  Wider  den  Bann 
der  Quellenscheidung,  noticed 

Mosher’s.  W.  E.,  Promise  of  the 
Clirist-Age  in  Recent  Litera¬ 
ture.  noticed,  720. 

Munro’s.  .1.  I.,  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch  and  Modern  Criticism, 
noticed.  3C»0. 

N 

Negelj  in  Exodus,  note  on,  345- 
.348. 

Neighlmr,  R.  E.,  article  by,  22- 
34. 

Newman.  John  Henry,  article 
on,  by  a.  N.  Boardman.  618- 
♦*41  ;  political  and  theological 
conditions  of  his  times,  618; 
his  |)ersonality,  619;  history, 
620 ;  intellectual  characteris¬ 
tics,  621 ;  personal  character¬ 
istics,  623 ;  a  restorer  of 
ideals.  623 ;  as  a  preacher, 
626;  as  a  Tractarian.  628; 
Tract  No.  90,  629;  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  church  history,  631; 
mental  perplexity,  632;  auto¬ 
biography.  633 ;  argumenta¬ 
tive  self-justification,  6.34;  la- 
lK)rs  and  experiences  in  the 
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Catholic  Church,  637 ;  pres¬ 
ent  estimate  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  639. 

Madness,  article  on, 

‘  by  C.  H.  Lerch,  71-87 ;  key 
to  his  teaching.  71 ;  his  spirit 
of  egoism,  73;  how  translate 
bis  mind.  76;  his  body  a 
physical  wreckage,  77 ;  his 
spirit  the  opposite  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  79 ;  Inconsistencies. 
81;  antagonism  to  Christian¬ 
ity,  86. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 

‘  159-184.  358-376,  527-546. 

707-722. 

O 

Old  Testament  Critics.  The  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Theology  of 
Leading,  article  on,  by  A.  C. 
Knndson,  1-21 ;  eight  names 
of  preeminent  significance,  1 ; 
Spinoza,  4;  Richard  Simon. 
5;  Elchhorn,  6;  De  Wette,  7; 
fiwald,  8;  Vatke,  9;  Kuenen. 
10;  Wellhausen,  11;  infiuence 
of  unchristian  philosophy,  14; 
influence  of  aprlorism,  16 ; 
the  rejection  of  miracles.  18; 
unwarranted  dogmatism  of 
the  critics,  21. 

Old  Testament,  Organic  Unity 
of  the,  articles  on,  by  A. 
Troelstra.  .377-408 ;  Inevitable 
search  for  unity,  377;  misdi¬ 
rected  efforts,  378 ;  analogy 
as  a  guide,  .379;  correlation 
and  criticism  as  guides,  380; 
miracles  not  to  be  excluded. 
.381 ;  influence  of  presupposi¬ 
tions,  382 ;  biblical  criticism 
not  purely  literary,  383;  ori¬ 
gin  of  higher  criticism,  384; 
influence  of  Astruc,  385;  ir¬ 
relevant  facts,  .387;  use  of  the 
Divine  names,  388;  origin  of 
the  Pentateuch.  .389;  the  two 
problems,  390 ;  evolutionary 
presuppositions,  391 ;  reality 
of  the  Word  of  God,  .392;  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit.  .393;  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Bible.  .394; 
the  authority  of  the  New 


Testament,  396 ;  the  Proto- 
evangelium,  396;  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
397 ;  errors  of  higher  criti¬ 
cism,  398;  answers  to  the 
higher  critics,  .399;  Importance 
of  a  correct  viewpoint,  402 ; 
Christ  the  center  of  sacred 
history,  404 ;  prophecy  and 
miracle,  inseparable  elements 
of  the  system,  405;  notes,  406. 

P 

Pain,  The  Ministry  of,  articles 
on.  by  E.  M.  Merrins,  115- 
135,  438-463,  565-590. 

Passion  Week,  Problems  of  the, 
article  on,  by  A.  M.  Haggard. 
664-692;  difficulties  of  the 
problems,  664 ;  the  day  of 
crucifixion,  not  Friday  but 
Thursday,  665 ;  the  Passover 
anticipated,  667 ;  prevalent  er¬ 
rors,  669;  agreement  of  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Protestant  schol¬ 
ars.  669 ;  crucifixion  not  on 
Wednesday,  672 ;  arguments 
for  Friday,  673;  day  of  un¬ 
leavened  bread,  674 ;  argu¬ 
ment  from  Matt,  xxviil.  1, 
676 ;  false  assumptions,  678 ; 
argument  upon  the  great  as¬ 
sumption.  6^ ;  argument  for 
fifty-nine  or  sixty  hours,  682; 
astronomical  argument.  6851 ; 
conclusion,  688 ;  notes,  689, 

Paul’s  Transformation  in  Char¬ 
acter,  note  on,  522-526. 

Pentateuch,  New’  Methods  of 
Inquiry  concerning  the,  arti¬ 
cle  on.  by  J.  Dahse.  tfc57-66Ji ; 
prevalence  of  the  Wellhausen 
theories,  657 ;  their  rejection 
by  recent  scholars,  (‘>58;  ma¬ 
terial  for  textual  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament,  659 ;  il¬ 
lustrations  of  corrupt  text, 
660;  explanation  of  some  rep¬ 
etitious,  6(51 ;  the  Priestly 
Code,  not  all  post-exilic,  662. 

Pentateuchal  Criticism,  Some 
Aspects  of  the  Conservative 
Task  in,  article  on,  by  H.  M. 
Wiener.  310-328;  recent  ad- 
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ditions  to  the  <*onserv:itiv(‘ 
critics.  .‘HO;  iii<‘Onsistencies  of 
Dr.  ItrigKs.  .‘tl.’t;  iiejilect  of 
his  early  postulates.  .‘115;  lion- 
orable  position  of  Professor 
Toy,  318;  of  II.  P.  Suiitli. 
310;  Dr.  Driver’.s  inconsisten¬ 
cies.  .330;  Dr.  A.  K.  (Jordon’s 
dilemma.  323 ;  Dr.  Skinner’s 
tergiversations.  .324 ;  ids  of¬ 
fense  a  continuing  one.  .’127. 

Petrie’s  Excavations  at  Helio¬ 
polis,  article  on ,  by  M.  G. 
Kyle.  55.3-564. 

Philosophy,  The  Bearing  of 
One’s,  on  Creed,  article  on,  hy 
R.  E,  Neighbor,  22-34. 

Pope’s,  II..  Date  of  tiie  Com¬ 
position  of  Denteronomy,  no¬ 
ticed,  166. 

Preaching  to  the  Spirits  in 
Prison,  note  on.  iiy  \.  E, 
Thomson.  142-151. 

Pridd.v’s.  A.,  I’hrongii  tlie  Mill, 
noticed,  18.3. 

Prime.  R.  E..  note  hy,  1,’?(*>-141. 

R 

Reddin,  L.,  article  by.  60,3-766. 

Regeneration.  Social  or  Individ¬ 
ual.  article  on,  by  A.  v.  C.  P. 
Huizinga,  .3.5-.54. 

Religion  of  Israel  and  its  Newer 
Representation.  History  of 
the.  article  on.  hy  E.  Konlg. 
51.’1-.521 ;  influence  of  Vatke. 
51.3;  oD  Heger.s  evolutionary 
theor.v,  514;  continued  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  theor.v,  515;  un¬ 
scientific  treatment  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  histoiy’.  516;  writings 
opposed  to  Wellhausenism,  .516 ; 
Wellhausen’s  theory  utterly 
disproved,  517 ;  high  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  patriarchal  religion. 
518;  the  name  of  God  not 
Iiorrowed  from  the  Midianites, 
.510;  the  existence  of  critics 
outside  of  the  Wellhausen 
school,  .520;  attempts  of  the 
Wellhausen  school  to  ignore 
orthodox  critics  futile.  .520 ; 
unprejudiced  use  of  the 
sources  imperative,  .521. 


Ricliardson’s  E.  C..  Periodical 
Articles  on  Religion.  i8n«^ 
1800,  noticed,  ,544. 

Rohinson’s.  A.  C.,  What  About 
the  Old  Testament,  noticed 
365. 

Romanism.  Tim  (Question  of  a 
Reform  of,  article  on.  by  R. 

(\  Sheldon.  501-617;  optimis¬ 
tic  views.  .501  ;  increase  of 
sentimental  devotion.  503;  in¬ 
creased  adoration  of  Mary, 
.50-”,;  pilgrimages  to  shrine, 
.504 ;  teaching  concerning  the 
sacraments.  .505;  renewed  em¬ 
phasis  on  baptism,  ,506;  state 
of  unlmptized  infants,  .507; 
transnbstantiation.  ,508;  the 
sacrament  of  penance,  .500; 
ottice  of  tlie  priest  in  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins.  600;  in¬ 
creased  efficacj’  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  mechanism.  601 ;  Infalii- 
hility  of  tlie  pope.  602;  auto¬ 
cratic  rdgime.  (*>04;  nndimiii- 
ished  intoleran(*e.  606;  decis¬ 
ions  of  tlie  Biblical  Pommis- 
sion.  607 ;  denunciation  of  the 
Reformers,  6,08;  papal  abso¬ 
lutism,  600;  attempts  to  ••oii- 
trol  the  State,  610;  weakness 
of  the  Modernist  movement, 
615;  tragedy  of  the  present 
situation,  616. 

Rutli,  The  Purpose  of  the  Book 
of,  article  on.  by  L.  B.  Wolf- 
enson.  .32ft-344 ;  time  of  its 
composition.  .320;  early  date 
of,  .3.’10 ;  not  a  fiction.  331 ; 
views  of  Bertlioldt  and  Pen¬ 
ary.  3.32;  of  Reuss.  .3:'>3;  of 
Kohler,  .3,34;  of  Wellhausen. 
.’1.’?.5 ;  not  a  polemic  against 
the  reforms  of  Ezra,  336;  the 
Tendrnz  hypothesis  untena¬ 
ble.  .3.38;  a  real  historical  ep¬ 
isode.  .341  :  notes.  .342. 

S 

Sadducean  (’hristians  of  Ba- 
masciis.  The.  article  on,  by  6. 
Margoliouth.  421-437  ’,  criti¬ 
cism  of  Dr.  Ward  on  the  Zad- 
okite  I'tocument.  421 ;  did  the 
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document  emanate  from  the 
Zadokites,  422 ;  Dr.  Schech- 
ter’s  view,  42.‘i;  mention  of 
Zadok  not  incUlentnl.  424; 
real  strength  of  Dr.  Schech- 
ter’s  argument.  420;  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  date.  427 ;  i)robahly 
later  than  70  a.d..  428;  settle¬ 
ment  of  early  Christians  in 
Damascus.  420 ;  Messianic 
views  of  the  period.  4/10;  ab¬ 
sence  of  reference  to  tlie  Tem¬ 
ple  and  to  the  Lord's  Day, 
4.‘12;  other  negative  argu¬ 
ments,  4.T1;  identification  of 
the  Anointed  One,  t.*!.'*. 
Schmidt's.  A.,  Gedanken  uher 
die  Entwicklung  der  Relig¬ 
ion.  auf  (Jrund  der  babylonis- 
chen  Quel  leu,  noticed.  TkIO. 
Scriptural  Foundation  for  Chris¬ 
tian  Unity,  article  on,  by  B. 
T.  Stafford,  55-70. 

Sheldon.  H.  C.,  article  by,  501- 
fil7. 

Shook's.  C.  A.,  Cumorah  Revis¬ 
ited.  noticed,  721. 

Simpson’s.  W.  J.  S.,  Resurrec¬ 
tion  and  Modern  Thought,  no¬ 
ticed.  170-172. 

Smith’s,  J.  M.  P.,  Commentary 
on  Micah,  Zephaniah,  and  Na¬ 
hum,  noticed,  4(54. 

Social  or  Individual  Regenera¬ 
tion,  article  on.  by  A.  v,  C.  P. 
Huizinga.  ,‘5.')-.54;  socialistic 
tendencies,  .‘in ;  the  social  gos¬ 
pel  of  to-day,  0(5;  conditions 
of  life  not  omnli)otent.  .’57 ; 
protest  against  socialism,  .*58; 
man  not  the  slave  of  circum¬ 
stances.  00;  moral  integrity 
still  exists,  40;  views  of 
Maurice,  41 ;  of  Baldwin  and 
Ormond.  42;  Spencer’s  defini¬ 
tion.  40;  zeal  without  knowl¬ 
edge.  44 ;  mercenary  officials, 
45;  civilization  cannot  be 
forced.  48;  formation  of  char¬ 
acter  the  church’s  chief  func¬ 
tion.  40;  futility  of  political 
machiner>’,  .50 ;  Impotency  of 
negative  methods.  50;  the  in¬ 
dividual  the  starting-iK)iut. 
54. 


Spencer’s,  F.  E.,  Short  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
noticed.  540-.542. 

Spirits  in  Prison.  Preaching  to 
the.  note  on,  142-151. 

Stafford,  B.  T..  article  bv,  5.5- 
70. 

Stonewall  Regiment,  ('barge  of 
the,  poem  on.  by  G.  Gampbell, 
540. 

Strong’s,  A.  IL,  Miscellanies, 
noticed,  505, 

'P 

Taylor’s.  1),.  Composition  of 
^Tatter  and  tlie  Kvolution  of 
Mind,  noticed.  .54.5. 

Testimony  of  Josei)hus  concern¬ 
ing  Jesus,  articie  on,  by  H. 
M.  Magoun,  288-.‘500. 

Theology,  The  Philosophy  and, 
of  r.«ading  Old  Testament 
Critics,  article  on,  by  A.  C. 
Knudson.  1-21. 

Thomas.  W.  H.  article  by, 
400-120 ;  l)ook  reviews  by, 
1(57-172.  17.0-17(5.  178.  0C4V 

0(55.  .0(57,  .0(58. 

Thomas’s.  W.  11.  G..  Work  of 
the  Ministry,  noticed.  ,070. 

Thomson.  A.  E.,  note  by,  142- 
151. 

Tisdall’s  W.  S.,  Why  T  am  Not 
a  Higher  Critic,  notiwMl,  1.82. 

Troelstra.  A.,  article  fiv,  .*577- 
408. 

Troelstra 's.  A.,  De  Naam  Gods 
in  den  PentateiKdi.  noticed. 
5.08-.540. 

U 

Unity  of  the  Old  Testament,  Or¬ 
ganic,  article  on.  by  A.  Troel¬ 
stra,  377-408. 

Unity,  The  Scriptural  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Christian,  article  on, 
by  B.  T.  Stafford,  55-70. 

V 

Vries.  .T.  IT.  de.  translation  by. 
.5 1  ( —108. 

W 

Wallis’s.  I*.  Sociological  Study 
of  the  Bible,  noticed.  542. 
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Ward's,  W.  H.,  Commentary  on 
Habakknk,  noticed.  4G4. 

Welch’s,  A.  C.,  Religion  of  Is¬ 
rael  under  the  Kingdom,  no¬ 
ticed,  716. 

Whitelaw’s,  T.,  Old  I.amp.  no¬ 
ticed,  5:i6. 

Wiener,  H.  M..  articles  by.  610- 
328,  461-401,  642-656;  book 
reviews  bj',  163-1  tin,  538-542. 
711-716;  notes  by,  151-158. 
345-348;  corresiwndence  with 
Dr.  Gordon,  340-357. 


Wiener’s.  H.  M..  Pentateiiphal 
Studies,  noticed,  710. 

Williams’s,  E.  F.,  Life  of  Dr. 
D.  K.  Pearsons,  noticed,  372 

Wolfenson,  L.  R..  article  hv 
320-.344. 

Wright,  F.  R..  hook  review  l»v 
373-376. 

Z 

Zerhe’s.  A.  S.,  Anticinity  of  He¬ 
brew  Writing  and  literature, 
noticed,  366. 
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report  of  the  committee  on  instruction 

AND  COURSES  IN  BIBLE  READING.* 

H.  W.  MAGOUN,  PH.D.  REV.  J.  L,  CAMPBELL,  D.D. 

REV.  RICHARD  WRIGHT. 

Realizing  from  personal  experience  that  there  are  many 
men  both  within  and  without  the  church  who  are  puzzled  and 
perplexed  not  only  concerning  things  taught  in  the  Bible  but 
also  concerning  the  book  itself,  the  Committee  on  Instruction 
and  Courses  in  Bible  Reading  for  Greater  Boston  undertook 
to  prepare  a  brief  topical  index  to  articles  bearing  on  such 
matters  in  a  few  standard  works  that  are  easily  accessible. 
Evidence  from  the  monuments,  the  researches  of  scientific 
men,  and  a  sound  textual  criticism  are  all  doing  much  to 
settle  disputed  points  and  to  restore  confidence  in  the  accuracy, 
reliability,  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  It  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  these  things  easily  and  quickly.  Misunderstood 
and  misinterpreted  passages  can  also  be  clarified,  and  this 
should  be  done.  Help  is  here  provided  to  that  end. 

’Thig  report  was  prepared  for  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward 
Movement  in  the  city  of  Boston.  A  member  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  staff,  chancing  to  come  from  Oberiin  to  Cambridge,  saw  my 
copy  and  asked  that  it  be  shown  to  the  editor.  The  latter,  on  see¬ 
ing  it,  desired  it  for  his  quarterly,  and  it  was  gladly  furnished. 
The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Co.  make  a  specialty  of  such  material,  and 
three  new  important  volumes  will  have  been  issued  by  them,  by 
the  time  this  article  goes  to  press.  They  are : — “  Origin  and  An¬ 
tiquity  of  Man,”  by  G,  Frederick  Wright  ($2.17  iiostpaid) ;  ‘‘Pen- 
tateuchal  Studies,”  by  Harold  M.  Wiener  ($2.17  postpaid)  ;  and 
“The  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monuments  in  Biblical  Criticism,”  by 
Melvin  G.  Kyle  ($1.65  postpaid).  Much  desirable  information  has 
been  embodied  in  these  books,  and  they  can  be  consulted  with 
profit.  The  references  to  BS  have  been  brought  up  to  date  in  the 
index  appended  to  the  report. — H.  M.  W. 
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To  economize  space,  the  following  abbreviations  are  used; _ 

A=Clay’s  Amurru,  the  Home  of  the  .Northern  .Semites. 
Sunday  School  Times  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa..  -$1.38 
po.stpaid.  A  scholar’s  conclusions. 

BG^Urquhart’s  .New  Biblical  (jiiide.  Go.>^pel  Puldishing 
House,  Bible  School  Park,  Lcstershire,  X.  V.  S  vol. 
$7.00,  net.  A  remarkable  work. 

BS=:  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  The  oldest  theological  (juarterly  in 
America.  In  most  libraries.  Contains  popular  as  well 
as  technical  articles. 

EB=:Encyclopjedia  Britannica.  0th  and  11th  editions.  Ref¬ 
erences  to  the  latter  are  in  parentheses. 

LOT^Clay’s  Light  on  the  Old  Testament  from  Babel.  Sun¬ 
day  School  Times  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  $2.‘^0  post¬ 
paid.  A  most  valuable  help  to  Bible  study. 

OP= Wiener’s  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch.  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
Co.,  Oberlin,  O.  40c.  postpaid.  A  masterly  defense 
of  the  Alosaic  authorship.  Unanswered. 

SBE=: Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  In  most  libraries.  What 
other  religions  have  to  oflfer.  Christian  ideas  should 
not  be  read  into  heathen  expressions.  ' 

SC=: Wright’s  Scientific  Confirmations  of  Old  Testament 
History.  Bitliotheca  Sacra  Co.,  Oberlin,  O.  $2.17 
postpaid.  Already  in  Dutch,  German,  and  Swedish. 


N.  B.  Referenees  are  to  volumes  and  first  pages.  Authors 
are  at  the  end  in  parentheses  zvhere  necessary.  Simple  Zxfords 
are  substituted  for  less  common  ones.  Abbreviations,  authors, 
subjects,  and  volume  numbers  all  hold  until  a  change  occurs. 
Obserz^e  headings  and  punctuation  marks,  and  a  little  study 
will  solve  the  puzzles.  Everything  had  to  be  subordinated  to 
brevity  to  cover  so  much  ground  in  such  a  small  space. 
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Aaron's  Rod:  BG,  iii.  122(5. 

Abraham  and  his  Times :  BG, 
ii.  (54;  LOT,  145. 

Ahasiierus:  BG,  vi.  311. 

Amos :  BS.  lix.  102.  3(5(5  ( Braith- 
waite)  ;  Ixvili.  308  (Stil>itz). 

Antediluvians,  The:  BG,  i.  245. 

Antediluvian  Patriarchs :  A.  G.3. 

Antiquity  of  Man:  LOT.  1,  See 
Man. 

ArchccoloRy :  BS,  1  i  v  .  3  8  0 

(Berie)  ;  and  Scriptures.  Ixvii. 
373  (Kyle);  BG,  iii.  10(5;  v. 

1,  311. 

Ark  amonf?  Philistines:  BG,  v. 
153.  See  Bul)onic  Plajnie. 

Ascent  of  Man.  Drummond's : 
BS,  Hi.  .351  (Kelsey). 

Assyrians,  Tlie:  BG,  v.  .3.50; 
and  Israel,  vi.  10,  20,  :57. 

Atonement:  BS,  Ivl.  (‘>80  (Thom¬ 
son)  ;  Ixvi.  458  (Barnes). 

Authority:  BS.  Ixvii.  .5r>5  (Ilui- 
zinfra)  ;  of  Scriptures.  Iv.  414 
(Estes). 

.\zariah :  BG,  vi.  235. 

Bahel-Bible  Controversy :  BS, 
Ixviii.  041  (Notz). 

Babylonian  Palanigraphy :  BS, 
liv.  301  (Berie). 

Babylon  in  Ezra’s  Time:  IX)T, 
.300. 

Balaam:  BS.  Ixili.  1.50  (Whit¬ 
ney)  ;  BG,  iv.  281. 

Bible:  Influence  on  Intellect, 
BS,  Ivl.  415 ;  on  Conscience, 
Ivii.  .3.36  (Rankin)  ;  and  Schol¬ 
arship,  .306  (Stimson)  ;  Crit¬ 
icism,  1x1.  400.  66(5  (Kuyper)  ; 
in  Common  English.  Ixil.  766 
(Blaisdell)  ;  and  Science. 
Ixlv.  200  (Hitchcock)  ;  arid 
Modern  Discoveries.  BG,  i.  03, 
1.30 ;  Languages  of,  vii.  .305 ; 
Canon  of  O.  T..  viil.  83;  Au¬ 
thority  of,  .304,  .328. 

Body,  Physical  and  Spiritual : , 
BS.  lx.  487  (Boardman)  ;  Ixi.' 
563  (Goddard). 

Book  of  Jasher,  etc. :  Lost 
Books,  BG,  viil.  420. 

Book,  Land,  and  People:  Bible, 
BS.  Ivlil.  103  (Curtiss). 


Book  vs.  Sources :  BS,  Ivi.  200 
(Beecher). 

Bul)onic  Plague  in  Bible :  BS, 
1x1.  202  (Merrins). 

Buddhism:  EB  (iv.  742);  I’ali 
Literature  of,  v.  .3(5(5  (iv.  745)  ; 
xviil.  184  ( XX.  6:50)  ;  Canoni¬ 
cal  Books  of.  SBE.  X. ;  Do.  of 
North.  Buddhists,  xxl. ;  Moral 
Code  of,  xiii.,  xvii.,  xx..  Re¬ 
ligious  Discourses  of.  xi. : 
Life  of  Buddha,  xix. ;  in 
Japan;  BS.  Ixix.  100  (Bart¬ 
lett). 

Calvinism :  BS,  liii.  401  ( Lan- 
phear)  ;  Ixvi.  (571  (Calkins)  ; 
and  Darwinism,  685  (Wright). 

Canaanltes :  Conquest  of,  east 
side,  BG,  iv.  245 ;  west,  .340 ; 
Destruction  of.  402;  viii.  442; 
Land  of,  iv.  412. 

Captivity:  of  Israel.  BG,  vi.  45, 
(55,  73 :  of  Judah,  210. 

Catholicism :  and  .\mericanism, 
BS,  Ixix.  260  (Bierhower)  ; 
Reformation  of.  501  (Shel¬ 
don). 

Causes  and  Reasons:  BS,  Ixiii. 
125  (Bascom). 

Chedorlaomer :  BG.  ii.  170:IX)T. 
125. 

Chinese  Scriptures :  EB.  v.  (5.50 
(vi.  222);  Book  of  Odes  or 
Y1  King.  SBE.  xvi. :  Book  of 
Traditions  or  Shfl  King.  iii. ; 
Cerenjonial  or  Li  K\.  xxvii.. 
x.xvili. 

(’hrist:  and  Civilization.  BS.  ivi. 
327  (Hill is)  :  Bloody  sweat 
of,  liv.  460  (Keen)  ;  Divinity 
of,  lix.  267  (Wright)  ;  Death 
of.  Ixii.  38,  220  (Merrins)  ; 
514  (Howland)  ;  Dual  Nature 
of.  Hi.  531;  liii.  2.50,  444  (Fos¬ 
ter)  ;  IxH.  640  (Burton)  ; 
Example  of.  Iviii.  383  (Mc¬ 
Laughlin)  ;  at  Gethsemane. 
Ixvii.  .508  (Thomson  1  ;  Incar¬ 
nation  of,  liv.  720  (Wendel)  ; 
Ixiv.  .3.31  (Crannell);  Posi¬ 
tion  of.  lx.  4.54  (Shaw)  ;  ixvii. 
4.33  ( Boardman )  ;  Ixviii.  34 

(Dunkmann)  ;  Resurrection 
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of,  lii.  708  (Hutchings)  ;  Ivil. 
«>96  (Weston),  Second  Com¬ 
ing  of,  Iviii.  705  (Fairfield)  ; 
Ixiv.  51  (Metcalf)  ;  Ixviil. 
(500  (Parker)  ;  Teachings  of, 
lii.  271  (Sewall);  Iv.  717 
(Berry)  ;  1x1.  1  (Thwing)  ; 

“  Son  of  man,”  Ivii.  0^ 
(Evans)  ;  in  the  Four  Gos¬ 
pels,  Ixix.  222  (Gardner)  ; 
Testimony  of  Josephus  con¬ 
cerning,  Ixix.  288  (Magoun)  ; 
the  Rabbi,  003  (Reddin). 
Christian  Charity:  BS,  lix.  501 
(Perry). 

Christian  Love:  BS,  ixiv.  265, 
419  (Magoun)  ;  Ixvi.  .520 
( Howland ) . 

Christology  in  19th  Cent. :  BS, 
Ixvlii.  .381  (Bavinck). 
Chronicles,  Books  of:  BG,  vl. 
227,  235. 

Conscience:  BS,  iviii.  550  (Ca- 
vemo). 

Corinthians,  1st:  Study  of,  BS, 
Ivii.  760  (Lawrence). 

Creation :  Hebrew  Cosmogony, 
BS,  iiii.  50,  522;  Ivi.  105; 
iviii.  778  ^Warring)  ;  and  Ge¬ 
ology,  Ixv.  169;  Ixvi.  453  (Ma¬ 
goun)  ;  of  Eve,  lx.  121  (How¬ 
land)  ;  the  Transmutation  of 
Energy,  Iv.  213  (Cooper)  ; 
Genesis  and  Science,  SC,  .368; 
Babylonian  Story  of,  BG,  i. 
151;  LOT,  59;  Story,  A,  44; 
BG,  i.  139. 

Criticism,  Reasonable :  Beecher 
on,  BS,  Ixix.  409  (I’homas). 
Damascus :  BG,  v.  340 ;  and 
Jeroboam  II.,  ,346;  Fall  of, 
vl.  56;  and  Inscriptions.  61. 
Daniel,  Book  of,  BG,  vii.  157, 
2.39;  vlll.  46;  Captivity  of,  vii. 
174,  184;  Name  of.  194;  and 
the  Chaldeans.  20.3;  and  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar’s  Dream,  225. 
David :  Famine  of,  BG,  v.  181 ; 
Empire  of.  191 ;  and  Law, 
199. 

Deluge:  Prestwich  on,  BS,  lii. 
724;  Confirmation  of,  lix.  282, 
.537,  695  (Wright)  ;  Place  of, 
.579  (Adams)  ;  Noah  on,  Ixlii. 
510  (Bishop)  ;  and  Science, 


Ixiv.  519  (Whitley)  ;  and  Ice 
Agp,  Ixvi.  217,  431;  Ixvll.  105, 
204  (Magoun)  ;  Traditions  of, 
Ixiv.  148  (Restelle)  ;  BG,  1. 
256 ;  Date  of,  298 ;  BS,  Ixvii. 
204;  Geology  and.  BG,  i.  309, 
343,  358 ;  Traditions,  Causes, 
and  Evidences  of,  SC,  159; 
Babylonian  Story  of,  LOT,  77; 
Story,  A,  71. 

Demoniacal  Possession,  BS. 

Ixiii.  .300,  460  (Merrins). 
Deuteronomy :  BS,  lii.  741 

(Wright)  ;  liii.  681  (Watson) ; 
McNiele  on.  Ixix.  642  (Wie¬ 
ner). 

Discrepancies:  BS,  Ixiv.  767 
(Wright). 

Diseases  of  Antiochus,  Herod, 
etc.:  BS,  1x1.  548  (Merrins). 
Divine  Existence.  Proofs  of : 

BS.  Iv.  459  (Walker). 

Divine  Goodness,  in  Severity : 
'  BS,  Iv.  485  (Tenney). 
Driver’s  Proof  Texts :  BS,  Iv. 

515;  Ivi.  140  (Wright). 
Elijah;  BG.  v.  385. 

Elisha  :  BG,  v.  411. 

Esther:  Book  of,  BG,  vi.  303; 
and  History,  .325,  .336.  .344. 
360,  369.  See  Mordecai. 
Evidence.  See  Veracity. 

Evil,  Mystery  of:  BS,  Ivii.  .379 
(Chalmers)  ;  lx.  401,  649 

(Cooper). 

Evolution:  BS,  Ivii.  30.3;  and 
Immanence,  lii.  .5.59  (Wright) ; 
and  Fall  of  Man,  liv.  1 
(Simon)  ;  and  Christianity, 
.542  (Mackenzie)  :  Ixii.  264 
(Thurston)  ;  and  Calvinism, 
.560  (Reeve)  ;  and  Freedom, 
.565  (Hawkins)  ;  and  Miracle, 
Ixv.  572  (Campl>ell). 

Exodus:  The,  BG,  ili.  292,  363; 
iv.  1.  126;  Driver  on.  Book 
of,  BS.  Ixix.  151  (Wiener). 
Ezekiel,  Prophecy  of,  BG,  vii. 
102. 

Ezra.  Book  of:  BG,  vi.  279. 
Faith  and  the  Trial  of  Jesus: 

BS.  Ivi.  22.3  (Lamb). 

False  Biology  and  Fatalism : 
BS.  Ixv.  .358  (Gulick). 
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Famine  In  Egypt :  BS.  lix.  Iti9 
(Wright). 

Freedom :  BS,  Iviii.  200  ( Fos¬ 
ter)  ;  Ixiii.  I(t4  (Wright)  ;  of 
Will,  35,  732  (Potwin)  ;  720 
(Howland). 

Garden  of  Eden :  BG,  i.  177, 
107. 

Genesis  xiv.,  History :  IXIT,  125. 

Gentiles :  BG,  viii.  24,5. 

Geological  Time :  BS,  lx.  578 
(Wright). 

Gilgal  Covenant ;  BG,  Iv.  330. 

God:  Wisdom  of,  BS,  lx.  718. 
(Hulbert)  ;  Belief  in,  Ixvl. 
600  (Whitley)  ;  Fatherhood 
of,  Ixii.  000  (Ross). 

Golden  Calf:  BG,  iv.  50,  (58. 

Gospels:  Date  of,  BS,  Ixv.  057 
(Flournoy)  ;  Beginning  of, 
lix.  744  (Bradshaw). 

Gulick,  .John:  and  Romanes, 
BS,  llii.  105;  Investigations 
of,  Ivil.  (508. 

Healing:  Gift  of,  BS,  Ixvi.  385 
(Merrins)  ;  in  N.  T.,  Ixviii. 
233  (Fox). 

Hebrew  writing.  Age  of :  BG,  iv. 
43;  viii.  308. 

HeIio|)olls:  Excavations  at.  BS, 
Ixlx.  553  (Kyle). 

Heredity:  BS,  Ixviii.  11)1  (Mer¬ 
rins). 

Hezeklah :  Labors  of.  BG,  vi. 
242 ;  and  Sennaclierih,  122, 
160;  Boil  of,  BS,  Ixi.  300. 

Higher  Criticism :  Canons  of 
and  Burns’  Ode.  BS.  Iv.  .557 
(Hayman)  ;  and  English,  Iv, 
738  (Wright);  and  Age  of 
Isaac,  l.wiii.  705  (Wiener)  ; 
Present  Day.  Ixi.  40!)  (Kuy- 
per)  ;  and  Science.  Ixv.  .57 
(Lamb)  ;  and  Messianic  Proph¬ 
ecy,  lix.  305  (Dewart)  ;  Ori¬ 
gin  of,  BG,  i.  1 ;  Object  of. 
27 ;  Difliculties  of.  (57 ;  and 
Patriarchs,  ii.  44.  270;  and 
Lower  Criticism,  viii.  13 ; 
and  Modern  Experience,  i. 
75;  Moderate,  BS.  Ixix.  88 
(Griffiths)  International 
Critical  Commentary,  404 
(Wiener). 


Hinduism  and  Christianity : 

BS.  iv.  501  (Jones). 

Hindu  Scriptures:  Brahmanism, 
EB.  iv.  201  (381);  Sanscrit 
Literature,  xxi.  273  (xxiv. 
1.50)  ;  Vedanta,  xxiv.  117, 
(xxiv.  177)  ;  Bhagavadgitft,  or 
Song-of-the-Blessed-One,  SBE, 
viii.;  Domestic  Ceremonies, 
xxix.,  XXX. ;  Institutes  of 
Vishnu,  vii. ;  Law  of  Mann. 
XXV.;  .Minor  Law  Books, 
xxxiii. ;  Sacrifi<‘ial  Ceremo¬ 
nies,  xii.,  xxvi. ;  Sacred  Laws, 
ii.,  xiv. ;  I’panishads,  or  Vedic 
Philosophy,  i..  xv. ;  Vedanta- 
Sfftras,  or  Rules  of  Su¬ 
preme  Knowledge,  xxxlv. ;  Ve¬ 
dic  Hymns,  xxxil.  See  Jains. 

Hittites:  BG.  v.  331. 

Holy  Spirit:  BS,  Ivi.  78  (Hul- 
bert)  ;  Ixiii.  427  (Thomson)  ; 
l.xvi.  243  (Davis). 

Homer :  Knoetel’s.  BS,  liv.  (’fcS8 
(Bartlett)  ;  and  Critics,  Ixv. 
.531  (Everts). 

Huxley  and  Phillips  Brooks : 
BS,  lix.  1  (Clarke). 

Immanence.  Perils  of  Present 
Views:  BS,  Ixv.  87  (Rollins). 

Industrial  Problem :  and  Chris¬ 
tianity ;  BS.  Ixix.  402  (Bon¬ 
ner). 

Inerrancy  of  Scriptures:  BG, 
viii.  328,  347.  .354. 

Insi)iration :  BG.  viii.  173.  2S0. 
.*128.  .347,  30(5,  .300;  BS.  Hi.  1 
(Wright)  ;  (50,  232  (Foster)  ; 
liii.  20.5.  420  (Monroe);  Ivi. 
1(50  (Bartlett)  ;  Verbal,  Ixiv. 
100  (.Tarrel);  170  (Wright). 

Isaiah:  BS.  lii.  347  (Cavenm)  ; 
Iviii.  (*kS  (Osgood)  ;  BG,  vi. 
424;  vii.  1. 

Israel :  in  Canaan.  Date  of.  BS, 
Ixi.  406  (Houghton)  ;  Laws 
of,  Ixv.  07  (Wiener)  ;  in 
Egypt,  liii.  745  (Berle)  ;  BG, 
Hi.  1,  1(52;  and  Palestine,  v. 
.35 ;  Xo.  Kingdom  of,  .3(57 ;  and 
Prophecy,  viii.  272. 

Jains.  The:  EB.  xiii.  .54.3  (xv. 
127)  :  Galna-SQtras.  or  Re¬ 
ligious  Rules  of,  SBE,  xxii. 
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Jeliu's  Dyiiasiy:  vi.  20. 

Jephtliali’s  V’ow :  lUi.  v.  0.‘i. 
Jereniiali :  HG,  vii.  71.  05. 
Jericho,  Fall  ot :  BG,  iv.  549; 
SC,  120. 

Jeroboam :  BG.  v.  50.5. 

Jesus.  See  Christ. 

John's  Gospel:  Critics  of.  BS, 
liii.  1  (Fer;;uson)  ;  Date  of, 
lx.  244  (Uishell);  Theolojjy 
of,  Ixviii.  2S5  (Lias). 

Jonah :  BG,  v.  .'547  ;  Book  of,  vii. 
117. 

.Ionian.  Crossim;  of:  BG,  iv. 
:124;  SC,  I.'IO. 

Joseph:  BG.  ii.  28:’.  42(5;  iii.  1; 

Pharaoh  of.  ii,  :]59. 

.Tosliua:  Book  of.  BG.  iv.  .‘119; 
ami  Gil)eoii,  ;'iS7  ;  ami  Sun  and 
Moon.  .‘iJ)7. 

Judges,  Period  of,  BS.  liv.  :{87 
(Berle);  BG.  v.  8.  48.  107. 
Judgment  Day:  BS.  lx.  .'179 
(Fairtield). 

Justification  by  Faith :  BS,  Ixv. 
7.55  (Curtis). 

Kingdom  of  God :  BS,  liv.  .525 
(Chapman)  ;  Ivi,  20  (Noble). 
Kings,  Book  of:  BG,  v,  217; 

Chronology  of,  vi.  1. 

I»rd’s  Prayer,  5'lie:  BS,  ixiii, 
o:’..5  (Richards). 

Magicians :  Egyptian,  BG.  iii. 

210;  Babylonian,  vii.  214. 
.Man :  in  Ice  Age,  BS.  lix.  7.”»0 
(Upliain)  ;  lx.  28  (Wright); 
.572  (Miss  Owen):  Origin  of. 
lx.  201  (Macloskie)  ;  Unity  of. 
BG,  i.  .381. 

Manasseh :  BG.  vi.  199.  2-58. 
Melchize<lek :  BG.  ii.  20.5. 

.Mind  and  Matter:  BS,  Iviii.  1 
(Cooper). 

Miracle:  Nature  of.  BS.  Iv. 
.300  (Wright)  ;  Place  of,  Ivi. 
12  (Blake)  ;  Ixvii.  0:i7 
(Barnes)  ;  Motive  for.  Ivii. 
1.54  (Chase)  ;  and  Law.  etc., 
lx,  750  (Warring)  ;  and  Na¬ 
ture,  Ixiii.  542  (Greene)  ;  and 
Religion,  Ixviii.  .5.57 ;  ’I'esti- 
mony  for,  Ixii.  120  (Ivamb). 
Missions  and  Science,  etc. :  BS, 
Ivii.  19:3  (Ewing). 

.Moabite  Stone:  BG,  v.  317. 


Mohammedan  Scriptures  or  Ko- 
r.ui :  SBE,  vi.,  ix..  EB,  xvi. 
.597  (XV.  898)  ;  Tlieisni  of 
xxiii.  242. 

Monotiieism :  a  Primal  Revela¬ 
tion.  BG.  ii,  48;  Hebrew.  BS, 
Ixiv.  009  ( Wiener  L 

Monuments :  Tel-el-.Vmarti.i  3'jih. 
lets.  BG,  ii.  210;  iii.  .303;  iv. 
251;  V.  25;  vili.  :’,70 ;  BS,  liv. 
.3.34.  41.3  (Metcalf):  LOT.  2.51 ; 
Temple  Records,  28.3;  Histor¬ 
ical  Inscriptions,  .3i:$.  ;;oi ;  a, 
9,5.  1,50.  See.  Shushan. 

Mordecai :  BG.  vi.  .'189.  .■197. 

Mosaic  .Vuthorship ;  Argument 
from  Law,  etc..  OP.  ,58;  Lit¬ 
erary  Argument,  81  ;  Higher 
Critical  Positions.  92.  107; 

the  Issues,  llO;  Hexateuch 
Theory.  112;  Constructive 
Case.  11.3;  Evidence  for  Mct- 
saic  Date.  117;  for  Pre- 
Mosaic  Date,  1.‘14;  Evidence 
of  Tradition,  141  ;  Couclu- 
sions,  143. 

Mosaic  Law:  Etliics  of.  BS. 
Ixvi.  207  (Smith):  and  Ham¬ 
murabi's  Code.  LOT.  201, 
‘>•>3 

Mosers:  Mission  of.  BG,  iii.  180; 
and  Pharaolt.  195:  Death  of. 
iv.  .'’07. 

Nahum:  BG.  vii.  117. 

Nebucbadnezr'car :  Al»asemcnt  of. 
BS.  Ixii.'  »'»01  (Merrins); 
Dream  of,  PG,  vii.  225. 

New  Birth:  BS.  Ixvl.  278  (Da¬ 
vis). 

New  Evangelism:  BS.  Ixii.  .'’.54 
(Richards)  ;  Ixiv.  7*20  (Hayes). 

New  Theology:  BS.  liv.  90  (Bid¬ 
dle)  ;  Ivili.  0:)2  (Dewart)  ; 
Ixi.  .529,  731  (Churchman). 

Nt‘w  Testament:  and  other  Re¬ 
ligions,  BS,  Ixv.  1  (Baljon)-; 
Formation  of,  Ixvi.  512,  ,594 
(Flournoy)  ;  and  Christianity, 
BG.  vii.  2.55 ;  and  Heathen 
Testimony,  200;  Date  of.  280; 
Language  of.  294 ;  Authors  of, 
31.3.  .‘128;  Gospels  of,  348. 

Nimrod  and  his  Times:  BG,  i. 
420. 
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Old  Testament ;  Unity  of,  US. 

Ixix.  377  (Troelstra). 

Ophir:  B(J,  v.  238. 

Pain :  Ministry  of,  BS,  ixix.  115, 
4.’i8,  5(5,5  (Merrins). 

Palestine:  BS,  Iviii.  .‘{(SO.  740 

(VVrislit);  S(\  118;  of  Abra¬ 
ham.  BO.  ii.  2(52. 

Papyri.  lOiephantine :  BS.  Ixviii. 
04  (  Everts ) . 


Passion  Week.  Proldems  of,  BS. 
Ixix.  G(»4  (Ilag-iard). 


Paul :  Gospel  of,  BS, 

liii. 

80 

(Foster)  ;  Life  of. 

Iv. 

244 

(Gilbert);  I'heology 

of. 

ivi. 

27.8-  (Boswortii)  ; 

lx. 

(51 

( Marsh )  ;  'riiorn  of. 

Ixiv. 

(501 

(  Merrins)  ;  Witness 

of. 

ivi. 

(5,57  (Williams)  ;  Iviii. 

270 

(Lloyd)  ;  Conversion 

of. 

BG, 

vii.  .350;  Transformation  of, 
BS,  ixix.  .522  (Ilaydn). 

Pentateneh :  Difficulty  in.  BS. 
liii .  t54.5  (Ilayman);  Essays 
on  Uriti(*ism  of,  Ixv,  481.  72.3;' 
ixvi.  110.  201.  411;  ixviii.  1; 
Ixix.  310.  .‘>45  (Wiener)  ;  Fu¬ 
ture  Life  in.  lii.  42.3  (Pot- 
win)  ;  Outline  of,  Ixvii.  (525 
(Smitli);  Buiipreclit  on.  Ivi. 
(irfO  (Bartlett)  ;  Samaritan, 
lx.  (501  (Barton);  and  Writ¬ 
ing,  B(i.  iv.  45;  and  Altar  of 
Incense,  viii.  55;  Text  of,  BS, 
Ixix,  (5.57  (Dahse). 

Persian  Scriptures;  EB,  xviii. 
134  (XX.  4.54)  ;  I^ate  3'heolog- 
ical  Works,  SBE.  v.,  xviii., 
xxiv.  See  Zend-Avesta. 

Pharaoh;  of  Exodus.  BS.  liii. 
747  (Berle);  B(4.  iii.  140;  of 
Oppression.  120. 

Philistines  and  the  Ark :  BS, 
Ixi.  202  (Merrins). 

Philosophy ;  and  Religion.  BS. 
lix.  0517;  of  Religion,  Ixili. 
(•>.53;  Ixvi.  38;  and  Socialism. 
Ixvii.  8(5  (Lindsay);  and 
Christ.  284  (Campbell)  ;  and 
Creed,  Ixix.  22  (Neighbor). 

Plagues.  Egyptian;  BS,  Ixv.  401, 
611  (Merrins)  ;  BG,  iii.  232. 

Prayer:  in  War.  BS,  Ivi.  532 
(Chapman)  ;  Reasonableness 
of,  Ixvi.  531  (Russell). 


Priests :  Code  of.  BS.  ixvii.  20 
(Lias)  ;  Dues  of,  lii.  18  (Ilay- 
man). 

Prophecy:  BS.  liv.  50  (Better- 
idge)  ;  BG,  viii.  204;  Messi¬ 
anic.  232. 

Prophets.  Hebrew:  Authority  of, 
P>S,  Ixii.  10.5.  287  (Denio). 
Punishment.  Purpose  of:  BS, 
lix.  708  (Wriglit). 

Red  Sea,  Crossing  of:  BS.  Iviii. 

570  (Wright)  ;  SC.  87. 
Relioboam :  BG,  v.  288. 

Religion:  Personal,  BS,  Ivii.  .55,3 
(Kingf  ;  Impulses  of,  iviii,  751 
( Leul>a )  ;  and  Science,  lix. 
.557  ( Sardeson )  ;  Comparative, 
li.x.  7(54  (Smith)  ;  History  of 
Israel’s,  Ixix.  513  (Konig)  ; 
Ar>'an,  EB,  xx.  .‘iOO;  of  Egypt 
and  that  of  Israel,  BG,  iv,  87. 
Religious  Life:  BS,  iiv.  21 
(Fairchiid). 

Rigiiteousness.  Personal:  BS, 
Ivli.  .54  (Moxom). 

Resurrection :  in  O.  3'.,  BS.  lix. 
400  (Osgood)  ;  Paul  on,  ixvii. 
.301  (Mead). 

Ruth,  Puri)Ose  of  Book  of:  BS. 

Ixix.  .’120  (Wolfenson). 
Sabbath.  The:  A.  5,5. 

Sacritict‘.  Semitic:  BS.  iii.  5142 
(Berle). 

Samaritans.  The:  BG,  vi.  100; 

and  Jews.  2,88. 

Sampson:  BG,  v.  110. 

Samuel,  Books  of:  BG.  v.  1.30. 
Saul.  Reign  of :  BG,  v.  100. 
Scientitic  Autliority :  BS,  Ixiii. 
.57  (Springer). 

Scientific  Study  of  ().  T. :  BS. 

Ixviii.  240  (Wiener). 
Scriptures,  Interpretation  of: 

BS.  lx.  ,3,34  (Davis). 
Secularism.  Can  it  do  It?  BS, 
Ixv.  .331  (Harrison). 

Semitic  Culture,  Original  Home 
of:  A.  8.’1. 

Sennacherib’s  Armv :  BS,  Ixi. 
2t<8  (Merrins);  BG,  vi.  172; 
Date  of.  100. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount :  BS,  liv. 
5181  (Wright). 

Serpent  in  the  Wilderness:  BG, 
iv.  224. 


r 
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Severity.  See  Divine  Goodness. 

Shushan.  Excavations  at :  BG, 
vi.  .344,  351. 

Sin:  Dante’s  Vision  of.  BS,  Iviii. 
378  (Dinsmore)  ;  Forgiveness 
of,  lx.  158;  First  and  its  Con¬ 
sequences,  315  (Walker), 

Sociology :  Dynamic  Principles 
of,  BS,  Ivii.  386;  Christian 
Factor  in,  766  (Wright)  ;  For¬ 
mative  Principles  of,  lx.  358 
(Stafford)  :  in  Matt,  and  Luke, 
Ixvi.  193  (Knight). 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah :  BG,  ii. 
220;  SC,  144. 

Soiomou  :  Myths  concerning,  BG. 
V.  217 ;  Reign  of.  227, 

Song  of  Solomon :  BS,  Iv.  53 
(Curtiss). 

Supernatural,  The:  BS,  liv.  .IdS 
(Morton)  ;  lix.  2.38  (Bascom)  ; 
and  Nature,  Ixviii.  584  (Gard¬ 
ner). 

Tabernacle  at  Shiloh :  BG,  v. 
146. 

Tadmor :  BG,  v.  2<»7. 

Temple:  Builders  of  Second. 
BS.  lili.  231  (Betteridge)  ;  in 
Egypt.  Ixv.  170  (Wright). 

Textual  Criticism  ;  of  O.  T..  BS, 
Ixvii.  59,  274,  .346;  Ixviii.  1.54, 
1.56,  491  (Wiener)  ;  rs.  Higher 
Criticism.  OP.  18. 

Theology :  Reconstruction  of, 

BS,  liv.  108  (Beach)  ;  and 
Piety,  Ivii.  1  (Scott) ;  of  O.  T., 


512  (Burroughs)  ;  in  Terms 
of  Personal  Relation.  723 
(King)  ;  and  Theism,  Iviii. 
419  (Lindsay)  ;  Christocentric, 
Ixii.  440  (Buckham)  ;  of  O.  T. 
Critics,  Ixix.  1  (Knudson). 
Thief  on  the  Cross :  BS,  liii.  lOO 
(Barton)  ;  .574  (Lawrence). 
Tiglath-Pileser :  BG,  vi.  .37. 
Tower  of  Bal)el :  LOT,  89. 
Trinity;  BS,  lix.  .58  (How¬ 
land)  ;  85  (Brown)  ;  Ixii.  455 
(Walker)  :  Man  a,  Iviii.  692 
(Howland). 

Ilr  of  the  Chaldees:  A,  167. 
Veracity,  Law  of :  BS,  Ixi.  .366 
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